











| are delicious for Ey 
While the distinctive flavor of Ralston Breakfast Food needs nothing 
added to its own deliciousness, the granular nature of Strawberries and 


Ralston correspond so admirably and the delicate flavor of each blends 
so fine, that the standard quality of 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


‘is brought out in striking contrast to all other cereals. 
Free Sample For Your Grocer’s Name. 
There’s variety in our Pure Food family to please every palate; Ralston Health 
Oats, Ralston Hominy Grits, Ralston Barley Food, Purina Pancake Flour and Purina 
Health Flour which makes ‘‘Brain Bread.” Ask your baker for ‘‘Brain Bread” or 
bake it yourself, following Mrs. Rorer’s recipes which will be sent on application. 


PURINA MILLS, 


*‘Where Purity is Paramount.” 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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$1.00 Seeures this Journal Three Years ¥ New or Renewal. 























Cost of 
Summer 
Course at 
School 


from 





Cost of 

26 Weeks’ 
Course by 
Mail Only 
$6.00. 

13 Weeks’ 
Course 
‘Only $4.00. 





in a given time as is desired. 


many respects its work is superior to any other. 


WHY SPEND FIFTY TO ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS ior a Course of Study at School, when you can remain at home and 
pursue a Course that will yield you as great results for only Six Dollars? # The Largest Summer School in America is the 
American Correspondence Normal, and if we can safely draw conclusions from what our students say, it may be added that in 
Our Courses of Study are so arranged that each pupil can cover as much or as little ground 
You can crowd twenty-six weeks’ lessons into seven or take fifty-two for it if you prefer. 





NAMES OF COURSES. 


We offer choice of several Courses, 
but for most people our Normal and 
, Advanced Normal Courses are best 
suited. Each covers a_ period of 
twenty-six weeks, divided into two 
terms of thirteen weeks. They cover 
the following topics: 


NORMAL COURSE. 


Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, 
History, Physiology, Civil’ Govern- 
ment, Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing. 


ADVANCED NORMAL COURSE. 


Algebra, Physical Geography, Geom- 
etry, Botany, Physiés, Rhetoric, Lit- 
erature, Psychology, Theory and 
Practice of Teaching. 

If desired, an interchange of sub- 
jects from one course to the other 
may be made, but in doing this the 
time devoted to the different subjects 
must be taken into account. 


OTHER COURSES. 


Students, Drawing, - Penmanship, 
Book-keeping, Shorthand, and Special 
Courses in all of the subjects listed in 
the Normal and Advanced Normal 
Courses. 


FOR WHOM DESIGNED. 


FOR THE PUPIL preparing or expecting to 
teach. 

FOR THE YOUNG TEACHER who is not as 
fully prepared for his work as he should be. 

FOR THE TEACHER who is prevented from 
having a better school and larger salary by 
lack of proper training. 

FOR ANY TEACHER who feels the need ofa 
thorough review in certain studies and needs a 
systematic method of going at it. 

FOR ANY ONE who desires to improve his 
education and has a little spare time to devote 
to reading and study. 











Our Regular Rates of Tuition for a 26 
weeks’ Normal or Advanced Normal Course is 
$10, and for a half-term of either, or for the 
Students, Drawing, or Penmanship Course is $6. 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES. 


Anyone sending their application on or be- 
fore July 1st, together with the names of ten 
persons whom he thinks would be interested 
in improving their education, will be enrolled 
for the complete Normal or Advanced Normal 
Course (26 weeks) for $6.00 cash with appli- 
cation, or $8.00 payable in installments; or 
for a half-term (13 weeks) of either or for the 
Students, Drawing, or Penmanship Course 
for $4.00 cash with application or $5.00 pay- 
able in installments. In making this liberal 
offer we reserve the privilege of sending two 
weeks’ lessons each week, thus permitting the 
student to complete a 26 weeks’ Course in 13 
weeks, or a 13 weeks’ Course in 7 weeks. 


Send for 64-page Catalogue 
and Summer Announcement. 





Better Than Summer Normal. 

I spent sixteen weeks at a Normal School dur- 
ing the summer of 1893, but have received as 
much or more good solid instruction during the 
past ten weeks than during the sixteen weeks at 
school. - BR. B. Rick, Chenowerth. 


As Good as a Year at Normal. 

If one will thoroughly pursue the Course he 
can derive as much benefit as from a whole year 
at a Normal School. 

MINERVA POWELL, Hewitt, Minn. 


Passed 97 Per Cent. in Examination. 

I received my certificate in Drawing, for which 
accept many thanks. I took the Drawing Course 
as a preparation for teachers’ examination, and 
after finishing the course I passed 97 per cent. in 
the Drawing examination. This speaks for itself 
of your work. Do you give a course in Book- 
keeping? Ifso what is the cost? 

LovuIsE WAGER, Chittenango, N. Y. 


Improved at Least 50 Per Cent. 

I have made a book from the Letters on 
Methods which surpasses any book on Methods 
on the market. I have improved to such an ex- 
tent as to secure a position in a graded school in 
a large town with the prospect very promising 
for promotion from $40 per month to $65 per 
month for another term. 

JOHN B. SNYDER, Lehighton, Pa. 


Saved One Hundred Dollars. 

Iam sure I have profited more than twice as 
much by taking this Course than by going away 
to school, and saved about One Hundred Dollars. 
One year ago I hardly passed for third grade and 
now I hold a good State Second Grade. 

GEO E. NoLin, Kennedy, Minn. 


Received a Four Years’ Certificate. 

I passed our county examination a few weeks 
ago, and received a four years’ certificate, which 
I feel I owe largely to your Normal Course. 

J. M. Rogpinson, Shinnston, W. Va. 


Costs but One-Tenth as Much as School. 
One of the advantages of the Advanced Nor- 
mal Course is that while it does not cost more 
than one-tenth as much as the same term ata 
High school, it is just- as good, and it does not 
necessitate leaving home. 
ALBERT A. SMITH, Beaulteu, N. D. 


For further testimonials see May Instructor. 





AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 
BOX B., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





THESE OFFERS HOLD GOOD TO JULY FIRST 


























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 














E WANT A GOOD ACTIVE AGENT to represent our own publications together with the 
Teachers World, for which we have the general agency, in every institute, summer school or other 
gathering of teachers in America. 

We offer in these three journals, individually and collectively, the best in their respective fields. 

The regular rates charged for these journals are: 


Teachers World $1.00 a year World’s Events $.50 a year 
Normal Instructor $ .50 a year Normal Instructor $1.00 for three years 
World’s Events $1.00 for three years 


COMBINATION RATES 


Teachers World one year, Normal Instructor three years—BOTH $1.60. 
Teachers World one year, World’s Events three years—BOTH $1.60. 
Normal Instructor three years, World’s Events three years—BOTH $1.60 
Teachers World one year, Normal Instructor one year—BOTH $1.25. 
; Teachers World one year, World’s Events one yeaar—BOTH $1.25 


Teachers World one year, Normal Instructor three years, World’s Events three yzars—ALL FOR $2.00. 
All Three for One Year $1.50. 


When teachers are shown that they can secure No special training is neces- 
either Normal Instructor or World’s ; sary, the one element, willing- 
Events three full years for the ness to do hard work, being all 





dollar they have been accus- 

tomed to pay for other similar ) 2 [1 
journals one year and tnat by We Pay ! 
paying only 60c extra they can pf 

get the best of the dollar journ- 

als—Teachers World—it f or Your Servi 

seems to us there can be no : 

question as to the result. 


ter 
_ Orders may be taken for bet 
either journal separately or in EDU CATIO 


combination witk one or both 
of the others. 


that is really essential. 


We furnish ample supplies of 
sample copies and circulars, 
C e and in fact everything essential 





to successful work. 





Ail agents are given exclus- 
than an y oO thelr Five territory. 


NA L P UBLISHER | Commissions more liberal 


than ever before, and more 
liberal than are-allowed by any 
other publishers, will be paid. 














Do you want to represent us in your institute? Ifso apply at once, stating length of service as teacher; extent of your ac- 
quaintance in the county; experience if.-any in agency work, with what journals and with what success; what, if any, other journ- 
als you are to handle. 

Book purchasing privileges, of inestimable value, are given all three-year subscribers. Agents will be furnished ceretificates which 
they will issue to all such subscribers, these ceretificates guaranteeing these privileges during the term of the subscription. 

Teachers World and Normal Instructor are too well known to need special comment, but World’s Events being of com- 
paratively recent origin, must be unknown to many. In form and size it is the same as the Instructor except that it has 40 pages 
and covers instead of 48, but being printed twelve times each year the aggregate number of pages given in each, per year, is almost 
identical. The purpose of World’s Events is to provide the best possible review of the events of the entire world. It appears 
not later than the fifth of each month and gives a review of the full preceding month. A special, and we believe most valuable 
feature, is the publication, with each January number, of a complete review of the entire year, in a 24-page supplement, the matter 
being arranged both topically and chronologically. The World’s Events must be seen and read to be appreciated. As an aid 
to agents working in institutes it will prove invaluable, for it provides, in better form than any other Journal, just what thousands 
of teachers desire, and by combining it with Teachers World and Normal Instructor two Journals can be obtained for but 
little more than they have been accustomed to pay for one. 

Some valuable information relative to these three Journals, terms, combinations, book-buying privilege, etc., will be found 
on page one of this number. 


If interested, write at once. Terms on application. 


Instructor Publishing Company, 
| Dansville, N. Y. 


Local Agents are also desired in every locality. We offer fine inducements. 





































sa@~ Always order by series and number. 


Books for Libraries and Individuals. 


and the followin . We call special attention to the character of the books themselves, their quality and our prices. B hasi usani 
we secure exce loan rates and give our readers the benefit. Our Complete Catalogue will be sent to a address on request. We eta, caked al 
place it in the hands of all interested in procuring books for school libraries, It contains many high grade snd higher priced books not here listed. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. : 









Standard Series 


Comprises 50 Titles, are well made 
and a marvel of cheapness. They 
are well printed on a medium grade of 
paper and are neatly bound in 
cloth, assorted colors, with new artistic 
design. They are 16 mos (6x414 in. in 
size) and average nearly 400 pages per 
volume. Never before was so much 
good reading, in a substantial form, of- 
fered for so little money. 

















NIZ4 


YUXYVvvetys 


801 AEsop’s Fables 
802 Alice in Wonderland—L. Carroll 
803 Autocrat of the Breakfast Table—Oliver Wendell Holmes 
304 Black po ye Sewell 
805 Book of Golden Deeds— Yonge 
806 Bracebridge Hall—W. Irving - 
807 Browning, Robert, Poems 
808 Blithedale Romance--Hawthorne 
809 s Addresses 
B10 ’s Essays, Vol. I. 
811 s Essays, Vol. Il. 
“4 T= _iaustelion — 
an ero Worshi arlyle 
814 —Longfellow i J 
815 House of the Seven Gables—Nathaniel Hawthorne 
816 Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow—Jerome K. Jerome 
817 Imitation of Christ—Thomas a’ Kempis 
818 Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare f 
819 Lays of Ancient Rome—Macaulay 
820 Light of Asia—Sir E. Arnold 
821 Longfellow’s Poems 
822 Lowell’s Poems 
823 Lucile—Owen Meredith 
824 Man in Black—S. J. Weyman 
825 Mornings in Florence—John Ruskin . 
826 Paradise Lost—John Milton 
827 Paradise Regained—John Milton 
828 Poe’s Poems— Edgar Allan Poe 
829 Prince of the House of David—Professor Ingraham 
830 Prue and I--G. W. Curtis 
831 Rab and His Friends—Dr. J. Brown 
832 Reveries of a Bachelor—Ik Marvel 
833 Representative Men—Emerson 
334 Scarlet Letter—Hawthorne 
835 Sesame and Lilies—John Ruskin 
836 Ships that Pass in the Night—Beatrice Harraden 
837 Sign of the Four—A. Conan Doyle 
888 Sketch Book—Washington Irving 
839 Stickit Minister—S. R. Crocket 
840 St of an African Farm—Schreiner 
841 Study in Scarlet—A. Conon Doyle 
342 qengioweed Tales—Hawthorne 
343 Ten Nights ina Barroom—T. 8. Arthur 
344 Three Men in a Boat—J. K. Jerome 
845 Treasure Island—R. L. Stevenson 
346 Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Mrs. H. B. Stowe 
847 bt na of ee 
ater . Kingsle 
349 Whittier's Poems d 
850 Wonder Book—Hawthorne. 
Publisher’s price per volume § .35 
@ur price per dozen 1.38 
The Entire list (50 titles) for 5.50 
Transportation is payable by purchaser or will be sent prepaid 
if 48c. additional be sent foreach dozen. See note at bottom of 
next page. 










Three-year subscribers to either of our publications may 
pure ks from above list, one or more at a time as de- 
sired, at half-dozen rates (I1}gc. a copy) if 6c. be added for mail- 
ing. If not a three-year subscriber, become one and order 
whatever books you now desire at same time, and others as you 
wish during term of subscription. NorMAL INSTRUCTOR.costs 
only $1.00 for three years, THE WORLD’s EVENTssame rate after 
June ist,, All ealiest subscribers have special book purchas- 
ing privileges exten to over 1,000 titles. 











Winona Series 


130 titles of the best 12mos ever 
offered at a popular price. 


Ft 

This series of standard literature 
by celebrated authors is one of the 
most complete on the market, and 
is offered at less than half regular 
prices. These books are full 12mo 
size (54x74), printed from new 
type, bound in cloth, with artistic 
stamping in gold and colors. It is 
the best cheap edition ever offered, 
and a great bargain. We commend 
this list to those desiring a large 
number of good, readable books in 
neat substantial binding for little 
money. 








_ 451 Adventures in Pekin, Chas, Hannan 
452 Andersen's Fairy Tales. 
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492 

493 Swift 

494 Charles Dickens 
495 Walter Scott 







496 and Rice 
497 

498 

499 M. Braeme 







Lyall 
Lover 






Mrs. Mary J. Holmes 






503 
504 Cop} 
Be Edna Lyall 
na 
507 Sheldon 
508 Pierre 
509 Bronte 
vl0 John Parmelee’s Curse, J. Hawthorne 
512 Kenelm eg Bulwer-Lytton 
513 Kenilwerth, Sir Walter Scott 


514 Knight Errant, Edna Lyall 

515 Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 

516 Last Days of Pompeii, Bulwer-Lytton 
517 Last of the Barons, Bulwer-Lytton 

518 Lena Rivers, Mrs. Mary J. Holmes 

519 —= the Mohicans, J. F. Cooper 

520 M from an Old pe Somers 





N. Care 
529 Natural Law in the S ritual W Henry Drummond 
530 Oliver Twist, Charles ‘Dickens “ v 
531 Old Curiosity Shop, Charles Dickens 
532 Old Mam’selle’s E. Marlitt 
533 Pathfinder, The, J. Fenimore Cooper 
534 Pioneer, J. Fenimore Cooper 


538 
539 Pelham, Bulwer-Lytton 

540 Phantom ’Rickshaw, Rudyard Kipling 
541 Plain Tales from the Hills, Kipling 
542 Pro’ Cc tte Bronte 





554 Scen-s of Clerical Li George Eliot 
555 St. Renan’s Well, Sir Walter Scott 
556 Shirley, Charlotte Bronte 
657 St. Denis, Victor Hugo 
558 Sen of Monte Cristo, A. Dumas 
5s Femme a Saetion at 

‘em; unshin Ts. J. Holmes 
561 Thaddeus of Warsaw, Jane Porter 
562 Tom Brown’s School Days, Hughes 
563 Tom Brewn at Oxford, Hughes 
564 sreetnens ae _racms Gevege Eliot 

les, 


565 Twice-Told wthorne 
Big uel es 

567 The Shattered Idol, C. M. Braeme 
568 Tale of Two Cities, Charles Dickens 
569 Tillyloss Scandal, J. M. Barrie 

570 Tour of the World in 80 Days, Verne 
571 The Deemster, Hall Caine 

572 Thelma, Marie Corelli 

578 The White y, A. Conan Doyle 
574 Two Admirals, J. F. . 


Those desiring to add to their own libraries or who are 
interested in the establishment or replenishing of schoo] 
libraries should be interested in the books listed on this 


















bm po Leagues under tne Sea, verne 
a George Ebers 
877 Under’ the Deodars, Rudyard Kipling 
578 Van Fair, W. M. Thackeray 
579 Vil Charlotte Bronte 
580 Water Witch, J. F. Cooper 
Publisher’s price per volume $ .50 
Our price per dozen -80 
Our price for any 50 volumes 7.10 
Our price for any 100 volumes 13.90 
Transportation is payable by purchaser or will be sent prepaid 
if 62c. additional be sent foreach dozen. See note at bottom of 


next page. 





Three-year subscribers to either of our publications may 
purchase ks from above list, one or more at a time as de- 
sired, at half-dozen rates (15c. acopy) if 8c. be added for mail- 
ing. If not a three-year subscriber, become one and order 
whatever books you now desire at same time, and others as you 
wish during term of subscription. NorMaL INSTRUCTOR costs 
only $1.00 for three years, THE WORLD’s EVENTs same rate after 
Juneist,, All ay sng subscribers have special pook purchas- 
ing privileges extending to over 1.000 titles. 











The Works of Theodore Roosevelt 


Comprising 15 volumes, 16 mo, neatly and substantially bound 
in linen cloth, each volume containing an engraved frontispiece, 
printed in clear type on fine paper. No other recommendation 
need be given these books than to name their author, whose 
sterling integrity and cou us Americanism are an ins 
tion to the young of our land. 


625 American Ideals. Part I. 






the Grisly 
Trips of a Ranchman 
Trips on the Prairie 


WINNING OF THE WEST SERIES. Comprising the following 
six titles, each volume complete in itself: 
682 The Spread of English-Speaking Peoples 
633 In the Current of the Revolution 
634 The War in the Northwest 
685 The Indian Wars, 1784-1787: 
636 St. Clair and Wayne 
637 jana and Aaron Burr 
638 Naval War of 1812. Vol. I. 
639 Naval War of 1812. Vol. Il. 
These books are sold by the publishers at 50c. but are fully as 
good as many books at double the amount. 
Our price for any half-doz. $1.68 
For the complete set (15 Vols.) 4.05 
Transportation is payable by purchaser or will be sent prepaid 
if 50c. additional be sent foreach dozen. See note at bottom of 


next page. 





Three-year subscribers to either of our publications may 
purchase books from above list, one or more at a time as de- 
sired, at half-dozen rates (28c.acopy) if 8c. be added for mail- 
ing. If not a three-year subscriber, become one and order 
whatever books you now desire at same time, and others as you 
wish during term of subscription. NorMaL INSTRUCTOR costs 
only $1.00 for three years, THE WORLD’s EVENTS same rate after 
June Ist,, All three-year subscribers have special book purchas- 
ing privileges extending to over 1.000 titles. 


True Stories of Great Americans 











Stories 
That 


Never 








House in which Jefferson wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. 


640 Thomas Jefferson, by Edward 8. Ellis, A. M., Author of 
“The People’s Standard History of the United States,’’ etc. 

641 James Otis, by John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., Author of “‘Rid- 
path’s History of the United States,”’ etc. 4 

642 John Hanceck, by John R. Musick, Author of ‘The Co:um- 
bian Historical Novels,” etc. 

643 Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows, D. D., LL. B., Ex-Supt. : 
of Public Instruction of Wisconsin ; Ex-Pres. Ulinois Wer 
leyan University. . 
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mat eens W eecliee’, this excess will be reranded. Large shipments by freight, 


644 Benjamin Franklin, by Frank Strong, Ph. v., Lecturer on 

: United States History, Yale University, New Haven, Conn, 

645 John Adams, by Samuel Willard, LL. D., Author of “Synopsis 
of History,” etc. 

646 Alexander Hamilton, by Edward 8. Ellis, A. M., Author of 
“The People’s Standard History of the United States,” etc. 

647 George Washington, by Eugene Parsons, Ph. D., Lecturer 
on American History, etc. 

648 John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney, M. A., Ph. D., 
Professor of History, University of Virginia. 

649 Daniel Webster, by Elizabeth A. Reed, A. M., Ex-Pres. IIli- 
nois Woman’s Press Association. 

650 Henry Clay, by H. W. Caldwell, A. M., Ph. B., Professor of 
American History, University of Nebraska. 


651 Abraham Lincoln, by Robert Dickinson Sheppard, D. D., - 


Professor of American andEnglish History, Northwestern 
University. 


‘A series of character sketches of twelve great statesmen whose 
careers are the beacon lights of American history. Every school 
boy knows their service to the government yet few are familiar 
with their private lives. Their lives read like romance and the 
story of their struggles, privations and devotion to duty, can but 
be a new inspiration to every patriotic American. 


The volumes are written in a popular style which will appeal 
alike to the young and old. They are designed to teach Ameri- 
can history by biography. In connection with the life and stories 
of each character is a full account of the great and stirring events 
in which he hadapart. Their lives constitute a history of the 
United States, and no one can read these fascinating stories 
without feeling a national pride in a country which raised from 
the humble walks of life, men who rank among the leading 
statesmen of the world. 


Twelve elegant volumes, convenient for handling, beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated with hundreds of rare cuts and por- 
traits handsomely bound in best red English cloth, stamped in 
gold. Complete set contains nearly 1400 pages, size 544 x 734 
inches. 


Regular price 30 cents each or $3.50 per set. 
Our price for any half dozen $1.02 
Our price for the set (one dozen copies) 1.98 


These books are especially valuable to teachers and students, 
containing programs for school entertainments, etc. Endorsed 
by leading educators everywhere. 

Transportation is payable by purchaser or will be sent prepaid 
if 50c. additional be sent foreach dozen. See note at bottom of 


page. 





Three-year subscribers to either of our publications may 
purchase books from above list, one or more at a time as de- 
sired, at half-dozen rates (16}¢c. a copy) if 7c. be added for mail- 
ing. If not a three-year subscriber, become one and order 
whatever books you now desire at same time, and others as you 
wish during term of subscription. NorMAL INSTRUCTOR 
only $1.00 for three years, THE WORLD’s EvENTSSame rate after 
June Ist,. All three-year subscribers have special Dook purchas- 
ing privileges extending to over 1,000 titles. 


; Ihe Henty Series for Boy: 


GRADE B 


40 Titles. Uniform Cloth Binding 
“Wherever English is spoken 
Yg one imagines Mr. Henty’s name 
#4 is known. One cannot enter a 
schoolroom or look at a boy's 
bookshelf without seeing halfa 
dozen of his familiar volumes. 
Mr. Henty is no doubt the most 
A successful writer for boys, and the 
a one to whose new volumes they 
4 look forward at Christmas with 
4 most pleasure.” —Review of Reviews. 
These books are large 12mosize, 
fq are nicely bound in cloth, are 
4 well printed on good paper in 
large type. In fact they are fine 
specimens of the book-maker’s art. 
— (Theentire series by G. A. Henty.) 
1041 Among Malay Pirates. A Story of Adventure and Peril 
1042 Bonnie Prince Charlie. A Tale of Fontenoy and Culloden 
1048 Boy Knight, The. A Tale of the Crusades 
1044 Bravest of the Brave, The. With Peterborough in Spain, 
1045 By England’s Aid; or, The Freeing of the Netherlands 
(1585-1604) 
1046 ay oe and Dyke. A Tale of the Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public 


1047 By Right of Conquest; or, With Cortez in Mexico 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
1035 By Sheer Pluck. A Tale of the Ashanti War 


1049 Copteta Bayley’s Heir. A Tale of the Gold Fields of Cali- 
fornia 


1050 Cat of Bubastes, The. A Story of Ancient Egypt 

1051 Cornet of Horse, The. A. Tale of Marlborough’s War 

1052 Dragon artd the Raven; or, The Days of King Alfred 

1053 Facing Death. A Tale of the Coal Mines 

1054 Final Reckoning, A. A Tale of Bush Life in’ Australia 

1055 For Name and Fame; or, Through Afghan Passes 

1056 For the Temple. A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem 

1057 Friends, Though Divided. A Tale of the Civil War 

1058 In Freedom's Cause. A Story of Wallace and Bruce 

1059 In Times of Peril. A Tale of India 

1060 =! the Reign of Terror. The Adventures of a Westminster 
y. 


1061 Jack Archer. A Tale of the Crimea 


1062 Lion of the North, The. A Tale of Augustus Adolphus and 
Wars of Religion 


1063 Lion of St. Mark, The. A Story of Venice in the Fourteenth 
Century 


1064 Maori and Settler. A Story of the New Zealand War 

1065 One of the 28th. A Tale of Waterloo 

1066 Orange and Green. A Tale of the Boyne and Limerick 

1067 Out of the Pampas ; or, The Young Settlers 

1068 St. George for England. A Tale of Cressy and Poitiers 

1069 Suety and Strong; or, How George Andrews Made his 
ay 


1070 Through the Fray. A Story of the Luddite Riots 


1071 True to the Old Flag. A Tale of the American War of In- 
dependence 


1072 Under Drake’s Flag. A Tale of the Spanish Main 

1073 With Clive in India; or, The Beginnings of an Empire 
1074 With Lee in Virginia. A Story of the American Civil War 
1075 With Wolfe in Canada: or, The Winning of a Centinent 
1076 Young Buglers, The. A Tale of the Peninsular War 


1077 vanes Carthaginian, The. A Story of the Times of Han- 
n 


1078 Veous Colonists, The. A Story of Life and War in South 
ca 


1079 Young Franc-Tireurs, The. Their Adventures in the 
Franco-Prussian War 


1080 Young [lidshipman, The. A Story of the Bombardment of 
Alexandria 


In ordering books from this list mention “Grade B.” 


Publisher’s price $ .75 

Our price per dozen 2.88 

The complete list (40 titles) 8.80 
OTE. also have the $1.00 grade of Henty Books embracing 
an ae cies rd above Ty and differing only in that the binding 
and per are somewhat more expensive though not necessarily 


tore durable, If the more ry pend grade is desired order by title, 
mention “grade A” and remit 20 cents more for each copy. 


Transportation is payable by purchaser or will be sent prepaid 


if $1.08 additional be sent for each dozen. See note at bottom of 


page. 





Three-year subs¢ribers to either of our publications may 
purchase books from above list, one or more at a time as de- 
sired, at half-dozen rates (24c. a copy) if 12c. be added for mail- 
ing. If not a three-year subscriber, me one and order 
whatever books you now desire at same time, and others as you 
wish as term of subscription. Norma INSTRUCTOR costs 

r three years, THE WORLD’s EVEN'S same rateafter 
June ist. All three-year subscribers have special book purc has- 
ing privileges extending to over 1,000 titles. 














The Vassar-Wellesley Series for 
Girls ¥ Grade B 


30 Titles. Ornamental Cloth Binding. 
Illustrated. 


A carefully selected series of books for 
girls, written by popular authors. These 
are charming stories for young girls, well 
told and full of interest. Their sim- 
plicity, tenderness, healthy, interesting 
motives, vigorous action and character 
painting will please all girl readers. 
Many of the titles in this grade are the 
same as in Grade A, differing only in 
4that paper and binding are less expen- 
sive though fully as durable. 


4 | 


Ste 


1135 *Alice in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll 
1136 Adventures of a Brownie, by Miss Mulock 
1137 *Aunt Diana, by Rosa N. Carey 
139 Castes Cia The, wa rs. Molesworth 
uckoo Clock, The, 3 
1140 Daughter of an Empress, by Louisa Muhlbach 
1141 * , by Rosa 
1142 *Esther’s 


N. si4 
j Pros by Ellen Everett Green 





1143 *Girl relgupors, py saran Tyticr 
y E. 


1144 Gold Elsie, arlitt 

1145 In the Golden Days, by Edna Lyall 

7s dan of the Windestl, 17 in Canmias® 

1147 ighter, The, . 

1148 *Marger Merton's Girthood, by Alice Corkram 

1149 *Meg’s Friend, by Alice Corkran 

1150 *Merle’s Crusade, by Rosa N. Carey 

1151 Mixed Pickles, rs. E. M. Field 

1152 Not Like Other Girls, by Rosa N. Carey 

1153 Our Bessie, by Rosa N. 5 A 

1154 a ae BL ag by L. T. Meade 

1155 *Polly, . T. Meade 

1156 Princess ee" the Goblin, by George Macdonald 

1157 *Six to Sixteen, by Juliana Horatio Ewing 

1158 *Story of a Short Life, by Juliana Horatio Ewing 

1159 *Sweet Girl Graduate, by L. T. Meade 

1160 Schonberg-Cotta Family, by Mrs. Andrew, Charles 

1161 *Three Bright Girls, by Annie E. Armstrong 

1162 Through the Looking Glass, and What Alice Found There, 
y Lewis Carroll 

1163 World of Girls, A, by L. T. Meade 

1164 Young Mutineer, A, by L. T. Meade. 


In ordering from this list always mention Grade B. 


Publisher’s price $ .75 
Our price per dozén 2.88 
The complete list (30 titles) 6.90 
*These titles are also furnished in The Vassar-Wellesley Series 
for Girls, Grade A. The only difference isin binding, etc. This 
list costs a little less to make and is sold at a correspondingly low 
rate. Notwithstanding the low rate, these books are not cheaply 
made and are as well worth the publisher's price of 75¢ as any 
book could be. 


Transportation is payable by purchaser or will be sent prepaid 
if $1.08 additional be sent for each dozen. See note at bottom of 
page. 





Three-year subscribers to either of our publications mey 
purchase books from above list, one or more at a time as de- 
sired, at half-dozen rates (32c. a copy) if 12c. be added for mail- 
ing. If not a three-year subscriber, become one and order 
whatever books you now desire at same time, and others as you 
wish during term of subscription. Norma. INstRoG@TOP costa 
only $1.00 for three years, THE WORLD’s Events samerate after 
June ist . All perme amy subscribers have special pook purchas- 
ing privileges extending to over 1,000 titles. 











The Harvard Series of Poets 


ws 


Comprising 25 titles, including 
all the popular English and 
American Poets. Printed from 
new large type plates and bound 
in handsome cloth binding. 
12me. 


FF vt 





1201 Browning (Mrs.) 102 Browning (Robert) 


1203 Bryant 1204 Burns 

1205 Byron 1206 Coleridge 

1207 *Emerson 1208 Favorite Poems 
1209 *Goldsmith *1210 Holmes 


1211 Heod 1212 Jean ingelow 
1213 *Longfellow 1214 *Lewell 
1215 Macaulay 1216 Milton 


1217 Moore (with Notes)1218 Poe (with Memoir) 
1219 Pope (with Notes) 1220 Scott (with Notes) 
1221 Shelley 1222 Swinburne 
1223 Tennyson *1224 Whittier 

1225 Wordsworth (with Notes) 


* With Biographical Introduction. 


Publisher’s price per volume $1.00 
Our price per dozen 3.84 
For the entire list (25 titles) 7.75 
Transportation is payable by purchaser or will be sent prepaid 
if $1.82 ‘additional be sent for each dozen. See note at bottom of 
page. 





Three-year subscribers to either of our publications may 
purchase books from above list, one or more at a time as de- 
sired, at half-dozen rates (32c. a copy) if 12c. be added for mail- 
ing. If not a three-year subscriber, become one and order 
whatever books you now desire at same time, and others as you 
wish during term of subscription. NorMAL INSTBUGYOR. costs 
only $1.00 for three years, THE WORLD’s EVENTS Same raleafter 
June Ist,, All three-year subscribers have special pOOK purchas- 
ing privileges extending to over 1.000 titles. 
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THREE YEAR SUBSCRIBERS. 


We wish to emphasize the importance of becoming three-year subscribers 
to either Normal Instructor, The World’s Events or both. The In- 
structor costs only $1.00 for three years, The World’s Events same rat> 


after June lst.) Amy Three-year subscriber is privileged to purchase any book sold by us (and as many as may be desired during term of subscription,) ae dozen 
rates. This privilege alone may be made even more valuable than the subscription itself as is demonstrated in connection with each series listed above. Its value 
depends entirely on the extent of your book purchases, but may be estimated by realizing that the average saving to you is fully one-half. 

tion on books listed above is ey the purchaser, As we are able to secure special Express rates when charges prepaid, we suggest your remitting to cover transvorta- 


excess of the amount req’ 


a 


list the maximum rate. Frequently this rate may 


reduced two or three fold and whenever the amount remitted for transportation is in 
cost exactly the same whether prepaid or not. 4@-Always order by Series and Number. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO.. Dansville, N. Y 













NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 





DIRECTORY 


o& Books, Helps, Catalogues, ¥ 
www we we Aids 


and Devices for 


TEACHERS 





&€ SCSSESOE 











Allvays Consult the ads on this page before ordibine. These Firms are Reliable. 














The Central Teachers’ Agency, 


Every teacher who registers with us receives the most careful consideration. 


Ruggery Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


We have no “pets”. Write 


us and we will tell you honestly what we can do for you. Reference book free. ADAMS & GOMPER, Mgrs. 





SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENC 


Wanted.—Teachers for Public 
and Private Schools, men and 
women. Immediate engagements. 


NOAH TLEONARD, Ph. D., Prop. 37 The Heir, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Best prices for Story and book MSS. 
Scroll Pub Co., Chicago, Ill. 


AUTHORS 


ITALIA Will soon be taught in all Schools. It is 





a commercial necessity. Be ready for the 
demand. Sauer’s System is the best,cheapest and eas- 
iest. Complete, with key, till June ist for $1 postpaid. 
(Former price $2. 45). W yeil & Co., 83 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


~The Texas Teachers Bureau 


has had 12 years experience. It has excellent facil- 
ities fur serving teachers desiring positions in the 
South and West. Send 2-cent stamp for full partic- 
ulars to Moore & Russell, Mgr’s., Palestine, Texas. 


MENTAL NUTS sittin: 


catch problems with answers. 
Great debaters. Unique keepsake. 10 cts.stamps. 


S. E. CLARK, 30 N. 9th St., Philadelphia. 


Shorthand Self Taught. Benn Pitman Manual 
of Phonography is dhe book for you. Over 400,000 sold. 
S. Bureau of Education called 











1.00 post-paid. U. 
nn Pitman pPhonography “The American system 
of eae Phonographic Institute Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 





LASS BOOK FREE, To introduce our New 

Recitation Record we will send postpaid one 

copy and 25 Term Report Cards, on bristol card, on 

receipt of 25centsir stamps. This is the regular price 

of cards alone. Money returned if 7 “arpaadl 
The Oliver Adams Publishing Co. 

24 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. Used 
in High Schools of N. Y. A practical self instructor, 
252 pp., $1.50. “Phonographic Teacher,” 20c,. Two 
million sold. Trial Lesson Free. 

Isaac Pitman’s Sons, 33 Union Square, New York. 


~ IDEAL GOMMONWEALTHS 


Plutarch’s “Lycurgus,’’ More’s “Utopia,’’ Bacon’s 
“New Atilantis,”” Campanella’s “‘City of the Sun” and 
a Fragment of ‘Hall’s ‘Mundus Alter et Idem,” with 
an introduction by Professor Henry Morley. 12mo 
cloth, 40c. George Routledge & Sons, Lim- 
ited, 121 West 23d Street, New York. 











io 4, = Next term order that Booklet 200 
orning and Special Exercises. 

The few left nen Edition go at half price—10 cts. 

silver. L. E. DeHaven, Trinidad, Colo. 


100 NICELY PRINTED CARDS 35¢ 


We use either Script or Roman letters: look like en- 
graved. Just the thing for conventions, reunions 
and when on your vacation. Order y and we 
will mail ee oe ee 

KIRCHNER, MECKEL & CO,. 85 Fifth Ave., Chicago 


Colored Crayons, 


The use of Colored Crayons in the schoolroom 
has increased wonderfully in the last few years. 
The JosrEPpa DrxoN CRUCIBLE CoMPANY have 
prepared a box consisting of six solid colors, 
which are used for all kinds of Nature Study, 
as well as Map Coloring, Flower Work, etc. 
Here can be found those brilliant colors, which 
produce all the gradations, not only of light and 
shade, but all possible color effects as well. 

Send 16 cents for a sample box. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JEREY CITY, N. J. 














The best way is to study carefully the ques- 
tions and answers used in previous exam- 
inations. For 35 cents we send you, prepaid, 
a book containing the questions and answers 
of the Teachers’ 


How to Pass 
An Examination 


Uniform Examinations in New York State for 
the past two years, from August ’98 to August 
99, and from Aug. ’99 to Aug. 1900, practic- 
ally two books for the of one. The 
answers and constructions in Drawing are 
also given. 


A New Book. 








INSTRUCTOR PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. 








$50 MONTH made writing at homein M. O. 
business. 7 cents postage for rticulars. 
Cc. B. CO., Box 916, Providence, R. I. 














Examples of Our Low Prices: 
Slated Cloth Blackboard, 35c. per sq. yd. 
Slating $2.50 per gal. 
Crayons 6c per atl 4-9 
Andrews Erasers, 1 per doz. 
8-Foot Bunting Flags, _ 





PLAYS ©: Past tet of Now Fags, 325 Nos. (ioe 


PLAT O ice: Te RDENISOA, Pus. Doptb& Chen pt.58, 8, Chleage. 


\/OU ARE WAN ARE WANTED for the NEW FIELD; po- 
sitions; large salaries. Send stamp to Prof. 
Steiner, Lexington, Ky. 








If you know where School § Supplies. Angagptes 
or Furniture will be purchased write to kK. A. 
Rowles, 177 Monroe St., Chicago, who pays itberaily 
for information. 


ALGEBRA, BOOK-KEEPING 


and other subjects (Pinter for first, second, and 
third grade teacher’s certificates, thoroughl taught 
a seat. Terms reasonable. H. L. S QUIR ES, 
ading River, N. Y. 


MENSURATION MADE EASY mxsiss “nay 


out. Many classified problems. The whole 

pat ny thoroughly treated. Enclose one dime, 
not stamps, and address the author, 

Supt. Henry G. Williams. Marietta. oO. 

TE ACHERS Male and female, and County 

Superintendents desiring to in- 

crease their income, without interfering with their 

gk as will pesene write for particulars to the 

HO 


TCH-MAKING SC Oo 
2308 Locust St,, St. Louis, Mo, » 


Short Stories or Essays Wanted 


A ready market for good work, Manuscripts, mag- 
azine articles, etc., revised and prepared for publica- 
tion. Manuscri pts ‘ty pewritten. Address withstamp, 
International Authors’ Bureau, Buffalo,N.Y. 








Over 300 for 











ELECTRIC emai EYEGLASSES. 
ye and NerveTon- 
i. Newest and easiest. 


Fit by mail guaranteed. 
Test cards and informa- 
-_ — — want- 


ofitab! 
shovblvite BpectacienCo. Cox Bldgis Hochcater,N. Y. 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes’ five best books are Lena 


Rivers, Tempest and Suhshine, Meadow Brook, 
Hillside, and the English 








Pens, 77c. each. 
6-Inch Paper Globes 25c. each. 
1-Gallon Jug Black ink, ‘35c 35c. 
Letter Paper, 75c. gor rom. 
Lead Pencils ‘with Rubber Tips, 96c. per gro. 
Pens, 30c. per gro. 
Attendance Registers, 25c. each, 
Class Records, 1l5c. each, 
Report Cards, 25c. per 100. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 
WHOLESALE PRICES & CATALOG ON REQUEST 


If you will secure an order for me or 
will help me secure one I will pay you a 
liberal commission. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 16, Books and Games, 


wea Monroe Street, 
HICAGO, 











Write for particulars, 
Catalogs on Request: 

6, Kindergarten Goods, 

9, Office Furniture, 

10, Book Cases, 

11, Church Furniture and Opera Chairs, 

15, School Supplies, Apparatus and Fur 

niture. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Mention this paper. 











lar; 





Bu 
desk. 
t 


depe: 





lent? W: 


Atlas of the World—New Consus Edition —$2.00 


436 pp., 12x15 in. in size, fount in cloth, Large 
scale maps of eve 


scription of every State Bs 
complete alphabetical index of 150 pages te every 
gounty, town, village and postoffice eU.S. Itisas 
complete an: 
shed for the 


he price for which we are offering it. 
sale price is $4.75. We want first-class agents to rep=- 
resentus. T 
the summer monthsselling our atlas. Young students, 
during your vacation why not make money and be in- 
riteforour terms. S; 

us $2.00 in the next few days and we will send you an 
atlas like cut complete, by express prepaid. This 
offer will not appear 

The Fort Dearborn Pub. Co., 416-17 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


State Terri and new_posses- 
: on erica Hawaiian Islands, 
nes. An illustrated de- 


Country in the world. A 
nice very Chere any atlas ever 


rice. 


ers can secure 8 good income during 


jal offer: Send 


OMH2>E OHZMO>D 





VOCAL MUSIC INSTRUCTION TO TEACHERS 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 


an Institute Instructor has received the highest commendations 3 og Se ont 


A. E. Winship, Dr. Nathan Shaeffer, Prof. Arnold Tompk: 


who sought his services in their institutes, will 
MUSE 


which should fit all who take it for teac ing 


ve an 
the subject successful 


8S. C. Hanson, whose school music books have been so 
popular within the last few Inu and whose work as 


—— Kase oa bw Dr. 


Pres. W. ts. 
LEME NTARY COURSE IN N VOCAL 
ly in their schools. The 


se~vices of a teacher who can teach music are worth from $5 to $20 more per month 


than those rf one who can not do so. 

ERMS:—ONLY $2.50 PER PUPIL, CASH IN ADVANCE. Books free to each pupil. 
Seat terms to clubs, or to getters up of clubs. given on application. School beards nowadays are 
looking for live, progressive teachers who keep up with the times. Address, 

S. C. HANSON, CORRESPONDENCE MUSIC SCHOOL, WILLIAMSPORT, IND. 





Homestead on the 
Orphans. We will send these five books by mail,| Also address as above when you want of Hanson’s popular school music books. Send cash with 
postpaid for 60 cents, or 16 cents for elther ofthem’ | every order. LIST WITH ey, tel one Melodie - 15cts), Silvery Notes (15 cts), Merry 
Stamps taken. Address J. 8. Ogilvie Pub. Co., 92 ; Songs (30 cts), Gelden Glees (35 cts) — al and Calesthenic Songs (50 cts), New Cen- 
Rose St., New York. .| cury Songs (30cts), Victoria Se ngs t15 cts cts 
Brown’s Business Letter Writer and Book of : ————— 
amps a argains Commercial Forms by Chas. W. Brown. A complete 
® | and interesting collection of letters and notes for 
ladies and gentlemen. Accuratedirectionsare given | FOR ALL OCCASIONS [Rt 


50 Var. Foreign stamps - 

too Var. Foreign stamps - . 

1,000 Stamp hinges - = 

1 set Chile Telegraph - 05 
25 Var. stamps free to everyone sending for our 
approval sheet of stamps at 50 per cent. com. 


MAPLE CITY STAMP CO., 
Box 1225, Hornelisville, N.Y. 


EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY MAKER, 
Fe how to makeall kindsToys, 
team Engines, Photo Cumeras, 
Winget , Microscopes, Electric 
Telegrapbs, Telephones, Magic 
Lanterns, olian Harps, Boats, 
from a rowboat toa schooner; al- 
so Kites, Balloons, Masks, W: 


¢ 
+10 












Tackle, Rabhit and Bird Traps, 
and many others. All is made so plain that a boy can 
easily make them. 200 handsome illus, This great book 
by’mail 10c, 8for25c. Clar. E. C. DePuy, Pub., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








DIAMOND POINT 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Guaranteed. Only 50 Cents. Screw sec- 
tion. Latest feed. Never leaks. Always 
ready. 

“SATISFACTION ” 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


25 cents each. Long lasting. Good copy- 
ing. Give satisfaction. Agents wanted 
everywhere. 


ELECTRIC TRANSFER CO., 
202 Broadway ° . New York 














for conducting correct business correspondence, It 
is adapted to every age and station in life and to bus- 
iness pursuits in general. Itis indispensable to the 
student and should be in every home. Elegantly 
printed and bound in cloth at 50cts. or paperat 25 cts. 
ponent The Henneberry Company, 409 Dearborn 


CLASS PINS. 


10 cts. to $2.50 each, This style 
with any 3 letters ‘and 2 tigures, 
one or two colors of —— 
Ganepie sterling silver, 25 cts; pe 

50. Sample silver piste, 
10 cis. Per dome $1.00. ‘oun- 
tain Pen given as a premium. 
Send for catalogue and particu- 
lar. BASTIAN BROS., 


100 Chamber of Com., Rochester, N. Y. 
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} SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 3 


LEARN BY MAIL. 
wa 


4 

4 

4 

4 

‘ We teach you the Shorthand and allow 

@ to pay for your course after completing it. 

@ have sent Typewriters all over the United ‘ 
o States with our Typewrit' Course. Our ¢ 
4 

4 

4 





ad. 


Vwuy 
ada 
000000000006 


Courses are best, Charges lowest, Offers most 
> remarkable. Write us. D. M. Strayer’s ‘ 
> Business College, Baltimore, Md. 


Aphihhbhbbhbbhbbbbbbbb bh bp br br tr br bro bn tr, 
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Orations, addresses, es- 

says, valedictories, salu- 
tatories, class poems, ivy 
poems, Class mottoes, 
after-dinner speeches, 
fiag-days, national holi- RR 
da’ 


ass-day exercises, 
Models for every possible 
occasion hi 

and college career 5 each 


and every “‘effort the = | 
**stood on his feet” and 
actually delivered on a 
similar occasion. 
iis. $1.50 en 
Cloth—640 Pages. 


HINDS & NOBLE 





ool 











4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper sot N. Y. ed 


Schoolbooks of all publishers at.one store. 








ions 
practicing ; anatomy ; physiology ; hygiene, etc. 


If you want a 
book to help you teach penman- 
ship so your students will become 
interested send $1.00 for a copy of 
“The Science and Art of Penman- 





Penmanship. 


should have it. Outlines; ; ques- 
tions ; suggestions; topics ; exer- 
cises;) mi models; tables ; illustra- 


: tio methods of teaching and 





Ask your Stationer for... 


aKa F 





ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS. 


The Best Out 
Nos. 556, 570, 621. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John St., New York. 
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New York State 


Summer Institutes 
For 1903 


State Summer Institutes, each includ- 
ing a department of pedagogy and a 
department of review, will be held 
July 8-26, 1901, at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
Philip M. Hull, A.M., of Johnstown, 
N. Y., Conductor, and at Thousand Is- 
land Park, N, Y., Charles A. Shaver of 
Watertown, N, Y., Conductor. A strong 
faculty has been engaged for each insti- 
tute, and well chosen courses have been 
arranged for teachers who desire to avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered. 

For further particulars, address the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Albany, N. Y., or one of the conductors, 


CHARLES R. SKINNER, 


State Sup’t of Public Instruction. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


New Fngland 


CoNSERVATORY 
1) as ROR) EO 





Forty-eight years of constant and 
healthful progress and growth has put 
this institution at the head (both in size 
and standing) of musical institutions 
in America. Comprehensive in plan, 
moderate in price, thorough in practice 

















Ohio University, Athens 


A university of the State of Ohio. Opened in 1809 
and in operation ever since. Long list of prom- 
inent alumni. No tuition. Fees in regular 
courses from $15 to $20 per year. Both sexes ad- 
mitted. Fine dormitory for ladies. Equipment 
fully up to date and kept so. Special courses in 
Music, Fine Arts, Business, etc. Fall term opens 
Sept. 10.. Write for free catalogue to 





PRESIDENT SUPER. 
STUDY Siam 
MEDICINE study Medicine, Pharmacy or 

Dentistry. 

The year’s work is divided into 
DENTISTRY — Any.tse giamsse terms on 
IN THE pal np to credit for one 
SUMMER, 

(SUMMER SCHOOL) 
~ — For particulars, write 

Dental Department HEMAN H. BROWN, M. D. 


School Teachers desiring to 
PHARMACY three terms of 3 months each. 
lilinois Medical College, 
Medical Department 
March to September 


Four years. Secretary, 
abharmacy Dept. College Bldg, 61 Austin Ave., 
Two years. Chicago, 111. 





Wanted—Teachers 
For Government Positions 


Teachers and other bright young men and women 
can obtain Excellent Positions for Life at good 
Salaries in the Government Service by passing Civil 
Service Examination. Our courses prepare you by 
mail to pass examinations for Railway Mail Clerk, 

Postoffice Clerk, Letter Carrier, Stenographer, ete. 
Many teachers are now wy Uncle Sam’s em- 
ploy. Salaries from se your spare time 
during vacation to I nel Ppailure is impossible if 
you follow our instructions. OurShorthand courses 
will fit you fora business career or for the government 
service. Tuition low andin easy payments. Ask for 
catalogue of the branch in which you are interested. 

Western Preparatory School, Indianapolis,Ind. 





, GUITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJC 
vi VIOLIN, PIANO & ORGAN 


ht without notes 
y mUsiC. ic. We ship first ok, 
i locality atan EXTRA BIG DISCOUNT, me 
— 


to advertise our ote establish 
sent 


E. ©. HOW o Moma turer, 
1649 Masonic Temple, nctarerg, 
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and famous /or results. 
GEO. W. GHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Send for music and elocution catalocucs. 


PRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 

















SUMMER COURSE 
IN NATURE STUDY 


A four-weeks’ course for teachers to open July 
23, 1901, at the SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL AGRI- 
CULTURE & HORTICULTURE. Courses in soils, 
plants, insects, animals, and schoolgardens. For 
circular address, 


GEORGE T. POWELL, Director, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


STENOGRAPHERS 


Increase yourincome. Any stenographer fullowing 
my common sense instructions, contained in my 
took **From Amanuensis to Court Reporter, 
or How to Train for Reporting Work’ can 
acquire the speed in reporti..g and the accuracy in 
transcribing required of an expert court reporter. 
Applies to any system ofshorthand. This system is 
not theoretical but is the result of years of experience 
in expert reporting work. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. By mail,$1.00,postage prepaid. Wil 

lard B.Bottome,Law Rep’ \’r,220 Broadway, New York 


STUDY LAW AT HOME, 


Able professors; latestand beft text 
prepares for bar ‘in any State. One oat 
writes: ‘‘Have learned more law in three 
weeks under your instruction than I learned 
in four months in a law office.” 

Ninth year. Write for full particulars, 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL of LAW 

per Block, Chicago. 


tern BOOK-KEEPING fas 


‘Business College” and spend $600 and a 3" — 
when you can learnit At Home in3to'8 ks. 
Guaranteed ! Distance and Experience ae 
I find good positions, too, Interesting particulars free. 
Write L. 8S. CLARK, Box 776, Peoria, Ill. 

















Get.into line for something better. Learn Telegraphy 
at Whiteman’sSchools, 111 East 125th St., N. Y. City. 





A L. L branches of learning taught by mail, 
Moore’s Art Iustitute, New Egypt, N.J. 


Shorthand by Mail. 


Pioneer complete home course. Catalogue and first 
lesson FREE. POTTS SHORTHAND COL- 
LEGE Williamsport, Pa. 


horthand Sentences written in an hour by the 
PERNIN, non-shading, non-position, connective 
vowel method. Highest World’s Fairaward, Taught 
by mail. Self-Instructor, $2. Free Lesson and cir- 
culars, Write ii. M. Pernin, Author, Detroit, Mich. 











Gregg Shorths.nd Revolution. Gregg Shorthand | 


has been adopted in over 200 business and high schools 
in the past year. 1t is rapidly taking the place of the 
eld complicated methods; free from shading and nosi- 
tion writing; written with the uniform slope of long- 
hand. Particulars free. Gregg Pub. Co., 57 Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, 


ot prepare for a teach- 
examination, or a 
beter position and sal- 
Pha ‘Be Tablet 
Home Study Lessons. Common ae Branches 


Th Taught by Mail. Six years of success. 
4 Ny my ‘aug By tie, Fis. 


UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE 


and school of shorthand, typewriting and telegraphy. 
Special inducements to those who write at once. Ad- 
dress, L. B, McKenna, LL.D., Pres., Quincy, Ill. 


SHORTHAND feacymetnods seper week nooks 
free. Address, Prof. C. L. Kelly, Kingston, N. Y. 
BUSINESS sentty mai nna at Broen's 
Business College, Faribault, Minn. (10th yr.) 


ILLUSTRATING ‘:ttnstitate, Now neypew a, 




















Deaf and Mard-of-Hearing adults can acquire 


LIP-READING 


at Home insix weeks. Easy, practical, interesting 

lessons = ¢ mail. Copyrighted. One hour a day for 

oe b practice. omits uniformly aatietactory. 
id for “Pamphlet 


THE DAVID GREENE SCHOOL, 1122 Broadway, Madison Square, 


-STAMMERERS 


Lessons by mail. righted. Complete system 
of Home-Study of pa. @ principles of correct speech 
with minute practical directions and exercises.Send 
bey PRO rae let E.” Personal instruction ofthedeaf 
d of Stammerers at the School, wy Am Eveni 
ew York 






If you are a teacher —a 
you must provide for some stu 


Your Plans 
for Summer 


advancement in rank and in salary, 

y during your vacation. Will you 
expend your winter savings and more or less of your vacation in 
attendance at a Summer Institute or a Summer Normal Course, or 
will you save both time and money by a Spare-Time- Study Corres- 
pondence Course? The National Correspondence Institute’s 


Teachers’ Department 


is in charge of John W. Holcombe, M. A., formerly State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of Indiana, and lately Chief Clerk of the 
U.S. Bureau of Education. Mr. Holcombe is assisted by a corps of 
the brightest and most experienced teachers in the National Capital. 


COURSES 






















The Teachers’ Review 
affords a searching review 
of the subjects of the or- 





dinary teachers’ examina- 
tions, with hints for study, 
suggestions for teaching, 
list of titles, authors, pub- 
lishers, and prices of the 
best and latest books on 











The Teachers’ Normal 
















gives instruction in detail 
and drill on methods of 
teaching various subjects, 
such as arithmetic and al- 
gebra, history and civil 
government, natural sci- 
ences, geography, lan- 








each subject. 











are conferred by authority of Congress. 


se Cotace cam | guage arts, etc. 
Separate Subjects—mathematics, languages, drawing, physics, history, 

etc., and complete courses leading to Academic Degrees may be taken. Degrees 
There is no time limit to the courses. Enroll at once and begin your 

preparation. Your spare moments will then doubtless be sufficient, and you will 


not have to cram just before the examination and probably interfere with other 
plans. Write to-day for full particulars. Address 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
44 Second National Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 











Law, Illustrating, Newspaper 
Sketching, Pharmacy, Medi- 
cal Branches, Journalism, ‘ 

Thoroughly taught by our oe 


clear, concise system of ¢ 

pondence instruction— 

TEACHING AND RECITING BY MAIL, 
Foremost professional corres- 

pondence — iy experi- 


ence; ample means. ROLL 

NOW. Write to-day for Cate 

logue of course desired. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS, (Incorporated). 

20 Penns St.» Indianapolis, U.S.A, 


ILLUSTRATION TAUGHT BY MAIL 
FREE! 


Also SKETCHING, DESIGNING. 


Prepare quickly for profitable work. Hun- 
dreds have succeeded br our methods, and are 
now earning good salaries. Takes spare hours 
only. You can earn from $5.00 to $10.00 per week 
while pursuing your studies. We also offer val- 
uable prizes. All have an equal chance. Send 
us 10c. in silver or stamps for an Electric Carbon 
Album, including colored designs and full 
particulars. 

ELECTRIC TRANSFER CO., 
202 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


LAW COLLEGE. 


Department of Southern Normal University. 
Ablest Law Faculty in the South. LL.B. course 
one year. Diploma admits to bar. One 
year 8: graduate work for LL.M. degree. Most 

ealthful locality in the South. Good board and 
furnished room, $8.00 per month. Students from 
grado ie of the Union. Least expensive high- 

te 











Law Schoolin the U.S. Enter atany time. 
rary studies freeto law students. Residence 
and cofzeepennesce courses. For further LD, 
tion address EDWIN M Y, D.C.L.,LL.D. 
Dean, Huntingdon, Tenn. 





! Issue Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit Companies. 








The true test 
HEARN At Home. of our method 
To is in what our pupils say. 
We are teaching teachers and 


PLAY children in every state, Alaska 


and Canada. We have pupils 





PIANO of all ages between six and 
ORGAN sixty. We make music learn- 
VIOLIN || ing a pleasure instead of a 
GUITAR || task. Our little booklet 
MANDOLIN || (free) tells you the rest. 
BANJO 





US, Correspondence Sch School 


Depf H '9 Union Square, New Yor ony ® 


L W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS. , 

31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 

Deal in Bonds of Rail. 
road, Street Railway, 
Gas and Electrie Light 
Govern- 
ment and Municipal 
AVAILABLE IN ALL [Bonds Bought . and 
PARTS OF THE WORLD.| Sold, 


rEL furnished for PA sale or PHT 


taught Ett Li GR Coat, RA PH and ype 


a ), board and room, 6 months’ cou 
ueed one-half} es demand for operutorsi school 
See 1874, Catalog free. ’s Institute, Valparaiso, Ind 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a gentee 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? sates 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


MAKE. No MISTAKE ‘esate 


























fee’s Institute 


Someaes ego, N oCor Ne mew Catalogue. E. M. Wolf, Mer. 
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NORMAL INSTROCTOR., 





AISA LIBERAL EDUCATION PLACED WITHIN REACH OF ALL! Gw& 





Unparalleled.» 





Unprecedented 


Only One Dollar Down 


Maximum Value 
Minimum Cost 





Procures the Twelve Large Volumes (Nearly 10,000 Pages) Comprising the Wonderful 


WERNER’S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Greatest Compendium of History, Sctence, Geography, Biography, Art, and Literature ever Offered to the American Public. 





REGULAR PRICE $30. e CUT IN HALVES. e SAVING YOU $15. 








THE - 

ILLUSTRATION 
. (ON PAGE 44) 

gives a fair idea of the size 

and appearance of the v& 

twelve magnificent volumes 

comprising this set. 








TWELVE EXTRA LARGE VOLUMES 


Elegantly and Substantially Bound in Silk Cloth and Gold s 9,689 Large Pages »* 96 Colored 
Maps » Completely Revised to 1900 » Weighs 40 Pounds » Sells Regularly For $30.00 
Over 15 Million Words ow Measures Open 93x15 Inches » Shelf Room Required 26 Inches 
Long by 94 Inches High # Enlarged and Revised—Including Spanish-American War. 


WERNER’S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA brings the history of Literature; Science, Commerce, Invention, Geography and Discovery, and the Mental and Moral Development of mankind 
practically down to date. All Recent Discoveries and the Gigantic Growth of Commerce and Manufacture, are Carefully and Faithfully Treated. 

In treating the Great Commercial Centres of America, the editors of WERNER’S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA have with great care, and at enormous expense, obtained the Statistics of the 
Growth and Development of Population and Manufactures, direct from the Civic Authorities, the Board of Trade, and the Chamber of Commerce in each city. 

WERNER’S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA answers Every Question, however abstruse. A Digest of all Knowledge from the Earliest Time is contained within its pages, and no person, however 
untutored, provided he can read, need lack for full information on any subject within the scope of knowledge, when possessing this great work. 

WERNER’S UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA is very handsomely and durably bound in silk finished cloth with gold stamp. 

These TWELVE LARGE OCTAVO VOLUMES, aggregating nearly TEN THOUSAND PAGES, make an imposing array, ATTRACTIVE enough to ORNAMENT the best and costliest library in 
the world. No ENCYCLOPEDIA can make a better exhibit on the book-shelf, and the ownership of this great work, a COMPLETE LIBRARY in itself, will ‘rank its possessor among the 


intellectually inclined of the day. 





ANY PERSON no matter how poor can, by the aid of this Encyclopedia, secure a broad and 
liberal education. Those struggling for advancement and eager to learn can for a sum less than 
the cost of half a term at school, secure this great work. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN and an agreement to pay five cents a day for 300 days and the 
Encyclopedia is yours. This plan places it \vithin the immediate reach of all and the Encyclo- 
pedia can be used while paying the bala..ce. Every purchaser under this offer secures 
Normal Instructor three years, or if pr ‘ferred, The World’s Events for this period. 


ORDER AT ONCE, today, and have the use .f the Encyclopedia while paying for it on our 
easy plan. It will be shipped the same day your order is received. 


AGENTS WANTED. We desire a good active agent to take orders for this work in each 
locality. Terms, etc., on application. ‘ 


OPEN TO TEACHERS ONLY. Our offer to furnish this work for $1.00 down and balance 5c a 
day for 300 days is unsurpassed in its liberalty. Usually easy terms accompany only exorbitant 
prices, consequently we believe this offer will be fully appreciated by our readers. 

FREE FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. The complete set Will be sent as a premium to any one who 
will secure and send us subscriptions for our publications to the amount of $82.00 remitting the 
full amount collected in each case. This isa great opportunity for those who are so situated 
as to be able to secure this number of subscribers and many will doubtless succeed in doing so. 
It will be sent when one-half the necessary subscriptions have been secured, and six months 
given in which to secure the balance. 

LEATHER BINDING. If a more durable binding than cloth is desired, we can furnish this 
same work in best sheep binding for only $5.00 extra. If ordering this binding on installment 
plan remit $6.00 as first payment. If on cash basis, remit $14.40 plus $5.00 or $19.40. 





What Purchasers Think of Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia. 


Fully appreciating the merits of Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia and realizing that the op- 
portunity offered by us is one which no teacher should disregard, we append the opinions of a 
few recent purchasers. } 


ANNA M. SPEAR, Still River, Mass. “I have received Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia and am very 
much pleased with it. Several of my friends think it excellent.” 

B. 8. COVAULT, Fletcher, Ohio. ‘Werner's Universal Encyclopedia furnished by you is equal to others 
selling for $30.00 to $40.00.” 

M. SHEPHERD, Co. Supt., Bladenboro, N.C. ‘‘My Encyclopedia has come all O. K. and I like it." 

MISS LEOLA STEELE, Winnsboro, La. “Iam highly pleased with the Encyclopedia. Would not take 
$50.00 for it.” 

MISS HANNAH L. PRICKETT, St. George, Kans. “Enéyclopedia ordered received and examined. They 
are just as represented and am very much pleased with them.” : 

0. C. BRITTON, Principal, Sand Mountain, Ala. “Have received Encyclopedia and am well pleased 
with it.” 

ISAAC J. BATES, Platte, S. D. ‘“‘The Encyclopedia ordered is received. I am very much pleased with it."’ 

T. W. DENDY, Luverne, Ala. “Iam well pleased with the Encyclopedia.” 

8. C. BURCH, Ravenswood, W. Va. “I have received Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia. It isall O. K. 
Several persons have said they want it.” 

H. E. GLASS, Culverton, Ga, ‘“ Werner's Universal Encyclopedia is received all O. K., andam well 
pleased with it.” 





IT IS NOT NECESSARY to take our word or accept the opinion of any one else regarding this 
Encyclopedia as under our guarantee you have the privilege of carefully examining and 
using it for ten days and if not in every sense as represented it may be returned at our expense 
and money paid will be refunded. 





GUARANTEE. All orders are accepted under an absolute guarantee. If not exactly as represented, return 


atour expense at any time within ten daysand your advance payment will be refunded. 
CASH DISCOUNT. 
advance. 
it is satisfactory to us. 
Freight or Express payable by purchaser. Shipment will be made in whichever way you prefer. 


A cash discount of 10 per ¢cent., or $1.60, will be allowed those wishing to pay fully in 
Many avail themselves of this discount and as the cost of book-keeping and collecting is fully 10 per cent. 








INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 








Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00 for which ship me, at once, by 


If the Encyclopedia does not prove as represented in every respect. 


NOTE: 


Date , 1901. Jame 


(Exp. or Freight y 
Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia and enter (or credit) my subscription to Normal instructor Sor three years 
In addition to tie above lagree to pay five cents a day for 800 days, ($15.00), remittances of $1.50 to be made 
monthly, either in cash or by securing subscribers to Normal Instructor in accordance with your published offers. 
» | reserve the right to 

return it at your expense within ten days, and shall expect you to refund the $1. 
The privilege of substituting THz WoRLD'’s Events (three years) for NoRMAL INsTRUCTOR is given. 





one complete set of 


paid. 








COUPON 








Post. Office 





Ex. or Freight Office 





State 


4a Take notice, that we ship you the complete set 
of twelve volumes at once on any te | your order 
-¢] and the first payment. You have books for ex- 
am and use one month from date of shipment 
before any othe payment is required. 

















INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, New York. 
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Use the famous five-Cent Classics and 
Get the Maximum Benefit of your Money 


spent on books. This series of Five Cent Classics embodies superior points of the higher priced books, 
and furthermore, enables you to give your pupils new books more frequently, consequently meeting 
the child’s frequent desire for ‘‘a new book,’’ and in this way stimulate good reading in your schools. 

That a school may be small in size, yet consist of wholesome literature, pure and elevating, pedagog- 
ically correct and fully up to the standard of the larger volumes, is exemplified in this Series of Classics. 

Do not be prejudiced by the extreme low price, for teachers and school officials using them find 
they last an amazingly long time—far beyond the fraction of time that their fraction of cost of more 
expensively bound books necessitate from an economical standpoint. 


Use the Classics as Regular Readers 


They especially meet the requirements of progressive towns where ‘‘economy’’ and ‘‘limited ap- 
propriations’’ are necessarily the rule, and why not suggest them as regular readers to your committee? 











Each Number Contains 32 Pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, Bound in Strong 


Manila Covers. Price, 5 Cents a Copy, 60 Cents a Dozen, postpaid. Order by Number. 














THIRD GRADE. 


1 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 
4 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—2 
9 Story of Bryant 
13 Selections from Grimm—1 
14 Selections from Grimm—2 
20 Stories from Garden and Field I. 
21 Stories from Garden and Field II. 
25 Story of Columbus 
26 Story of Israel Putnam 
27 Story of William Penn 
28 Story of Washington 
29 Story of Franklin 
30 Story of Webster 
3l Story of Lincoln 
35 Story of Lowell 
36 Story of Tennyson 


SECOND GRADE. 

7 Little Red Riding Hood 

8 Jack and tbe Beanstalk 

75 Roots and Stems 

76 Bird Friends 

78 Flower Friends II. 

79 Flower Friends III. 

87 Legends of the spematine x. 
185 Robinson Crusoe I. 
186 Robinson Crusoe II. 
187 Robinson Crusoe III. 
188 Robinson Crusoe IV. 
189 Children of History ‘ 
198 Tenens tthe Bort ri i Il. 

gends of the Sp: al me. 
198 Flower World 
(Brush Studies for Seat Work) 


FIRST GRADE (Large Type) 


2 sop’s Fables—1 

3 sop’s Fables—2 

11 Selections from Asop—1 
12 Selections from sop—2 
73 Story of the Buds h 
74 What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 
77 Flower Friends I. 
109 The Butterfly Baby 
110 Plant Babies 
143 Babes of the Wood 
144 Babes of the Meadow 











55 John Gilpin, etc. (Cowpe 


FIFTH GRADE. r) 
57 Lady of the Lake. CantolI. (Scott) 


FOURTH GRADE. 


THIRD GRADE (Continued) 


42 Story of Whittier 
43 Story of Cooper 

44 Story of Fulton 

45 Story ofthe Pilgrim: 
46 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
48 Story ore Whitney 

60 Story of Edison 

61 Story of Hawthorne 

62 Story ofS. F. B. Morse 

63 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 

64 Story of James Watt 

68 Story ofthe Norsemen 

69 Puss in Boo! 

70 Story of Stephenson 

71 ps | of Irving 

72 Story of Pocahontas 

81 Story ot Cyrus W. yield 

95 Stories of nn 


96 Stories of Revolution Il. 
101 Stories of Revolution III. 
120 Liberty Bell 


Cndinaton and Concord) 
ritish Driven from Boston) 
(Battle of Long Island) 








22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 

82 Story of Holmes 

83 Story of La Salle 

89 Story of Longfellow 

90 De Soto 

91 Marquette 

98 Story of Boone 

99 Pioneers of the West 
100 Fremont and Carson 
103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
104 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland II. 
105 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
106 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. 
107 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland I. 
108 Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland II. 
125 Selections from Longfellow 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


19 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 
87 Othello, etc. (Lamb) 

388 The Tempest, etc. (Lamb) 

51 As You Like It (Shakespeare) 
52 Merchant of Venice (Shakespeare) 
53 Henry the Eighth (Shakespeare) 
56 The Elegy, etc. (Gray) 

66 Washington’s Farewell Address 
80 Cotter’s Saturday Night (Burnsy 
111 The Prisoner of Chillon (Byron) 
142 Speeches of Lincoln 

179 Julius Cesar (Shakespeare) 

180 Richard II. (Shakespeare) 

192 John and Samuel Adams 

194 Life of Hamilton 

184 Thomas Jefferson 


23 Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples 
24 Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher 
33 The Chimera (Hawthorne) 

34 Paradise of Children (Hawthorne) 


67 Thanatopsis and Other Poems 

84 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 

85 The Pygmies (Hawthorne) 

86 The Dragon’s Teeth (Hawthorne) 
93 Great Stone Face (Hawthorne) 


94 Snow Im: (Hawthorne) 


92 Audubon 
126 Selections from Longfellow 


97 Jefferson 129 Great Carbuncle (Hawthorne) 

102 Nathan Hale 

130. La Fayette cline PP yea GRADE. 
ry of Macbeth 

131 Farragut 6 Lays of Ancien; Rome—1 

147 Dickens 10 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 


17 Philip of Pokanoket (Irving) 
18 The Voyage, etc. (Irving) 

40 Ancient Mariner (Coleridge) 
41 Evangeline (Longfellow) 

66 Declaration of Independence 
145 Life of Grant 

146 Life of Washington (Irving) 


SIXTH GRADE, 
15 Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
16 Rip Van Winkle, ete. (Irving) 
82 King of the Golden River (Ruskin) 
86 We are Seven, etc. (Wordsworth) 
47 Rab and His Friends 1 
50 Christmas Eve, ete. (Irving) 
54 Pied Piper of Hamelin (Browning) i Oliver Hasard Perry 


GREAT ARTISTS BOOKLETS 
PRICE 10 CENTS EACH. The List to Date is as Follows: 


1 The Story of Raphael 13 The Story of Correggio 
2 The Story of Murillo 14 The Story of Da Vinci 
3 The Story of Millet 15 The Story of Fra Angelico 
4 The Story of Landseer 16 The Story of Guido Reni 
5 The Story of Rubens 17 The Story of Sa 
re: 18 The Story of Millais 
: fd Story pf taney ag » Ede Story oe Breton 
°. ynolds The Story of Velasquez 
9 The Story of Bonheur ; net 


21 The Story of Turner 
10 The Story of Van Dyck ry 


11 The Story of Angel 3 The Story of belekto 
ngelo e 0 n 
12 The Story of Titian of i 


24 Stories of Famous Pictures 
They are very charmingly written, and give just the information wanted in regard to the 

pictures of great painters whose works in reproduction are being placed in the schoolroom. 

Mrs. JoHN B. SHERWOOD, Pres. Chicago Public School Art Society. 














Educational Publishing Company 


Dept. B oe 


50 Bromfield Street ae Boston 











TheOne Essential 








TO PERFECT BEAUTY IS 


A FINE COMPLEXION 


It redeems the plainest face—its absence 
detracts from the most perfect features. 


MILK WEED CREAM 
produces a clean, healthy complexion by 
supplementing the natural functions. 
50c jar at drug stores or sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 

Send a 2c stamp fora free sample. 

FRED’K F. INGRAM 6G CO., Props. 

10th Street, Detroit, Mich. 











AG 


The Best at Any Price 


Sent on approval to 
responsible people. 


A Pocket Companion of 
mever ending usefulness, a 
source of constant pleasure 
and comfort. 


To tes* the merits of 
Normal Instructor vt 


as an advertising medium 
we offer your choice of 
these popular styles super- 
ior to the 


$3.00 


grades of other makes for 
only 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
Pre-eminently Satisfactory. 


aon ita week, if not suited, 
fe it back, and give you 
gi. 10 for it (the additional ten 
ae is to ay for your trouble 
rey Fon e pen). Weare 
willing to take chances on you 
wanting to sell; we know pen 
values—you will when you 
have one Of these. 

Finest quality hard Para rub- 
ber reservoir solder 14k. Dia- 
mond Point Gold Pen, = 
desired flexibilit ty in fine, m 
ium or stub, and the only per- 
fect ink feed known to thesci- 
ence of fountain pen making. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00 
s ¢ tration, 8c extra.) 

This great Special Offer is 
good tor tus just 30days. One of 
™ our Safety Pocket Pen Hold- 
. oo a free of charge with 


a PE 
as the Laughe 
” galedbaode 





! 





e¢ whether Ladies’ or 
Goats ae 's style is d 
Illustrations are full size 
complete article. Address 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 


103 Griswold St. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCGOR. 
Its Founding and Development 


























O MANY of our readers the history of the founding, early struggles, gradual development and final unpar- 
alleled success of the Norma Instructor is unknown, and in the belief that there may be a general interest in 
the various steps embracing its career from the date of its founding in an attic in 1891 up to the present time, 

we submit the following: 

Founded, 1891, in an attic. Norma. Instructor was founded at South Dansville, N. Y., in November, 1891. 
Its first office was in an attic over a country grocery store. The office outfit consisting of a table(?) and a chair(?) 
both improvised to suit the surroundings as well as the pocket-book of its publishers. The table was made by nailing 
a cleat on the wall at proper height, erecting two standards abcut six feet from the wall, nailing a second cleat across 
these standards and putting some pine boards on top. The ‘‘chair’? was made from two tobacco pails, the tops of 
which were put together and fastened, and a board nailed-over the seat end to make it more comfortable. Such were 
the surroundings of the Insrructor in its infancy, and wheu considered in connection with the fact that its publish- 
ers had not a dollar of capital, a particle of experience and were entering a field already overcrowded, one can draw 
but one conclusion—that it must have been guided by an unseen hand. , 

Moved to Dansville. South Dansville is a village of less than 200 inhabitants. It has no printing office and 
none of the conveniences essential to successfully conducting a business of this character. Up to April, 1892, the 
Instructor was printed in Dansville under contract and carted to South Dansville where it was mailed. By this time 
the advantage of being in a larger town and near our printers had become fully emphasized, hence the conclusion to 
move. In Dansville we took one room, which served as office, mailing room, store room and in fact served all our 
needs until the fall of 1893. 

Thirty Cents a Year. During the first year subscriptions were accepted at thirty cents a year, and by Novem- 
ber, 1892, about 20,00 had subscribed—probably more subscriptions than were ever before received by an Educational 
Journal during its first year. 

Outgrew Facilities. Office Moved. By the fall of ’93, the office room first occupied in Dansville had become 
inadequate, as had also the facilities of the printers who did our work. Foreseeing this condition during the previous 
spring, our printers (Fowler & Burgess) erected a new and commodious building, added a new press and other 
machinery made necessary by the growth of the Insrrucror, and in this building provided offices for our use. Settled 
in these new quarters we felt that we were secure for all time, yet during the three succeeding years we were obliged 
to enlarge our office room until finally all the second floor of the building above referred to was occupied by the 
Instructor and its various departments. 

Other Printers Employed. During the three years (’93 to ’96) the development was so marked that, even with 
an additional press put in to accommodate our work, Fowler & Burgess were unable to do it all and we were obliged 
to turn over part of it to another printer. 

Erect Our Own Plant. By the spring of 1896 it became evident that, in order to meet the ever-increasing 
demands of our business, it was necessary to establish a complete printing plant of our own and provision was made 
to this end. In November of that year the Instructor was moved into its own home—a substantial brick building, 
45x60, three stories, giving 8,100 square feet of floor space, all of which was devoted to the various departments 
going to make up the publishing of the Insrrucror. A complete printing plant of the best machinery obtainable was 
put in and the December, 1896, number of the Insrrucror was run from our own presses. This plant represented an 
investment of about $20,000. 

Building Enlarged. When moving into our new plant in fall of 96 we again felt that our needs were amply 
provided for for all time, but within the year the need of additional room was apparent, and in the summer of ’97 an 
addition to the building erected the previous year was built. This addition practically doubled our available room. 
Other presses were installed, a new and larger engine required. By the fall of ’97 this new building was finished and 
equipped and we again felt that ample room for all possible expansion was provided. By this time. our plant and 
equipment represented an investment of about $35,000. 

Incorporated (August 1899), $60,000 Capital Stock. For the purpose of better organization the business 
was incorporated in August 1899, with capital stock of $60,000, all of which was fully paid in. 

Continual Progress. During all these years the Insrrucror itself was marching steadily forward. It increased 
from 20,000 to 30,000, to 40,000 to 50,000, and so on until at the present time it enjoys the distinction of being read by 
at least one-fourth of the teachers in America. Its average circulation the past year has been 108,500 per month. More 
than three times as great as any other Educational Journal in the world. No one would have dreamed, ten years 
ago, that such a circulation was possible. The success of the Insrrucror has not been spasmodic, but has been a 
continuous development, the result of hard work and of always giving a little better value for the money asked than 
others could or would. 

Three-year Plan Adopted. Perhaps the most important step ever taken by its publishers was the adoption of 
the “Three years for $1.00” rate in January, 1900. This rate, though ridiculously low, is sufficient to pay all the ex- 
pense of publishing the Insrrucror, by reason of the fact that the cost of production is reduced to the minimum on 
account of owning our own plant, issuing large editions, purchasing paper by the car load, and finally, because we are 
situated in a small town, where the expenses of doing business are much less than in a large city. 

A New Building Necessary. So great has been the development of our business during the past year that ad- 
ditional room and facilities are needed. To provide these a new building, adjoining and to be connected with the 
present one, is to be erected this year. It will be 35x90 feet, three stories, and will give 9,450 additional square feet 
of room. Thus we give a brief outline of the growth of this publication—a record which cannot be approached by 


any other similar journal in the history of the world. 


SUGGESTIVE FACTS. 


Plant represents an investment of over $40,000. 

We employ 90 people, exclusive of agents, of whom we have over 2,000. 

Our pay roll exceeds $15,000 per year. 

We have nine printing presses, several of which were run regularly night and day last year. 

Floor space now in use, 13,275 square feet. There will be in use after Oct. 1st, 22,825 square feet, | 
= _} 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR GOES TO OVER 100,000 PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS EACH MONTH (No other Similar Journal Reaches one-halfas many ), YET WE ARE EVER 





ANXIOUS TO MAKE NEW FRIENDS, AND TO EXTEND OUR CIRCULATION AND INFLUENCE. READERS ARE INVITED TO CO-OPERATE WITH US TO THIS END. 











EZ Editorial Comment. ” 


HE New York State Department of Public 
Instruction is to have a Model School in 
operation at the Pan-American Exposition. It 
will occupy a building fifty by forty feet in size, 
in a most convenient location. This should be 
a Mecca for all teachers visiting Buffalo. 











UCCESSFUL vaccination is a prerequisite to 

admission to schools in many cities and 
towns, and in some states, indeed, is a pro- 
vision of the state law. A Philadelphia paper 
mentions the peculiar condition which this 
leaves one little girl of that city, who, being 
vaccinated three times without result, is accord- 
ing toa strict application of the law barred 
from the school forever. 


OVERNOR DOCKERY of Missouri, in ve- 
toing the compulsory education bill passed 
by the Legislature, gave as a reason that the 
act interfered with the personal rights of par- 
ents and savored of paternalism on the part of 
the State. States have to pay for the results of 
ignorance, and should have the right to protect 
themselves. ‘‘Paternalism’’ is a bugaboo fre- 
quently used to scare over-timid souls. 








HE LOT of the Freshman is not in all ways 
ahappy one. From Princeton we learn 
that ‘‘in view of the recent troubles between the 
sophomore and freshman classes over the lat- 
ter’s premature use of felt hats, a/ meeting of 
the Undergraduate Committee on Hazing was 
held and a rule was made forbidding the first- 
year men to wear any kind of soft hat. A con- 
cession was made, however, which allows them 
the use of straw hats after May 15.”’ 





HERE is an air of June and a promise of 
vacation in the contents of Te Instructor 
this month. In poems, in exercises, and in 
timely articles this will be observable to all. 
This is a sample of how we try to follow the 
school year throughout, furnishing the teacher’s 
table with seasonable food. Still our ample 
space is not all occupied with these, and we 
present our regular departments, and an assort- 
ment of articles practically and closely con- 
nected with the gencral work of the teacher. 
Where is the teacher who will not receive benefit 
by having such a journal as this to read eacn 
month ! 


NE effect of recent history in this country 
has been to give increased interest to the 
study of Spanish. At Yale, it is reported that 
though for years past the study has been 
neglected, this year it has been revived and 
over one hundred have chosen the course for 
next year. Thisis proportionately truein other 
schools where an opportunity is given. There 
is full realization of the fact that there is to be 
a commercial and political value in that lan- 
guage to the young men of this country. 


Y THE action ofthe Philadelphia Board of 
Education, the examination for promotion 
in the second to seventh grades of the public 
schools is abolished for this year. Promotion 
will depend upon a pupil’s standing in the 
school as certified to by the Principal. The 
lists must be approved by the Superintendent, 
who is privileged to strike out such names as 
he may wish, but not to a greater number than 
twenty-five per cent. There is no question buta 
system of promotion which shall be based on 
the known and steady attainments of the pupil, 
rather than the sporadic result which a pre- 
pared-for examination will give, is much the 
more just and preferable. 


MONG the articles in this issue of Toe In- 
sTRUCTOR which will attract special atten- 
tion is thaton ‘‘The Batavia Plan of Individual 
Instruction.” This plan which, as stated in 
the article, was no ‘‘plan’’ at all at thestart, but 
an accidental discovery, has excited much 
interest in the educational field. It was pre- 
sented by its originator at the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
at its Spring meeting in Chicago, and was one 
of the most talked-of features. Other educa- 
tional bodies and individual educators are in- 
vestigating the practice and results, as indicated 
by those mentioned in the article, and there is 
a feeling that it will solve many of the troubles 
of theschoolroom. In its present development, 
it is, perhaps, only applicable to the larger 
schools, but the thoughtful and resourceful 
teacher in even the smaller schools will see a 
suggestion of method and practice which they 
can make useful. The writer of our article is a 
teacher in the Batavia school, who has been 
familiar with the movement from its incep- 
tion, and is well able to judge of its practical 
benefits. We are glad to be able to present 
this to our readers. 








ee printed for the blind is ex- 
pensive and therefore limited. The New 
York State Library which, under the Board of 
Regents, sends out many traveling libraries to 
schools and clubs, also carries on in a certain 
degree the beneficent work of distributing books 
for the blind. A recent bulletin shows that 
during the month of April there were thus 
sent out one hundred and twenty-six books 
and twenty-nine pieces of music. It also gives 
a list of six books recently published for the 
first time for the blind, and which are to be 
put in circulation by the Library. This work 
does not, of course, appeal directly to a large 
number, but it shows a care and thought- 
fulness on the part of a great State for a class 
well worthy of sympathy and this attention. 





For Vacation. 


HE succession of the months has brought 

us once more to the end of the regular 
school year. The days of labor are ending and 
those of recreation are at hand. This, at least, 
is the thought in the minds of most of our 
readers. For teacher and for pupil there is a 
rest, the rest at least of change. There is a 
release from regular work and hours, and the 
refreshment which comes from a varied routine. 
It is not the time to burden the mind with 
gloomy reminiscences, but if there is a feeling 
of failure, limited or great, in the mind, as the 
work of the year is reviewed and the results 
are spread out before one, the conscientious 
and earnest teacher will take time to consider 
wherein the reason for failure lies, and to wisely 
resolve that, whatever the point is, there will 
be an improvement in the coming year when 
work is taken up again. 

The tired teacher needs rest. Whether re- 
alized fully or not, there is need of the vacation 
time. But rest does not mean necessarily com- 
plete absence of labor or duties. Many teachers 
will become pupils, and in summer school or 
institute get needed review or new knowledge 
which will make the work to come easier and 
more profitable in many ways. Others in 
travel and observation will find the needed 
stimulus and refreshment. To othersstill, home 
will be the place where will be found both rest 
and improvement in mind and body. But 
wherever it is, let the work and the duties be 
incidental. Do not take the last school or the 
next too closely with you. 
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Following the custom of its readers, THE IN- 
STRUCTOR also takes a two months’ vacation, as 
far as issuing a magazine is concerned. This 
will be our last issue until the September num- 
ber. We, too, shall try to so wisely spend our 
vacation, that ‘‘our school’’—the great host of 
teachers who are readers of THE INsuRUCTOR, 
with the many thousands who will join it during 
the summer—shall receive additional benefits 
when once more we come together in the fall. 

May none of us be disappointed in our 
plans or expectations. Rest, recreate, refresh, 
renew |! 





Important Decision in Kentucky. 


UPERINTENDENT MORRIS of Covington, 
Kentucky, sends us particulars of a deci- 
sion rendered by the Court of Appeals of that 
state, on May 8th, in a matter relating to 
schools, which is of interest and inrportance. 
The case was that of the Board of Education of 
Covington against Camilla G. Booth. The 
court decides that Boards of Education may ex- 
pel incorrigible pupils and that a” mandamus 
will not serve to enforce the admission of such 
children to school. Miss Booth was expelled 
by Superintendent Morris and his action was 
upheld by the Covington Board of Education. 
A mandamus was obtained from a Judge of a 
lower court, to compel the Board to admit the 
pupil, and it is this decision which is reversed 
by the Court of Appeals. This decision is 
looked upon as most important, and this will 
be recognized not only in Kentucky, but in all 
other states where practically the same prin- 
ciples of law may apply. It places the control 
of the school absolutely in the hands of the 
Boards of Education and Superintendents. The 
position of the parties was clearly drawn. The 
Board claimed that. its action in cases of dis- 
cipline was final. The lower court denied this, 
but was defeated by the higher court, since it 
failed to show any malice on the part of the 
Superintendent. 





Beauty of the Pan-American. 


BRIEF personal visit to the Pan-American 

Exposition, even in a partially unfinished 
condition, convinces us that no adequate idea 
of its full beauty and attractiveness can be con- 
veyed by any word description. Much has 
been written by vivid writers, and the camera 
and pencil have added their effective aid in 
interpreting the scene to be presented. But all 
these fail far in presenting the real truth. The 
color scheme has been much spoken of but only 
the eye can see it as it is. The detailed 
description does not carry the picture presented 
by the combination of form and color and sur- 
roundings. Particularly does description fail 
when speaking of the evening illumination, 
when 200,000 incandescent lights outline build- 
ing and decorations, and shed their bright, but 
not glaring light over a scene which might be a 
bit of fairy land. This is merely as to the general 


form and exterior appearances of the exhibition. . 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Within and about are all the varied con- 
comitants of a complete and well arranged ex- 
position. These we do not attempt to speak 
of. But there is all that could be desired for 
entertainment and for instruction. Nowhere 
can the two elements be so easily mixed as at 
a cosmopolitan show of this character. Teach- 
ers can make a trip there subserve both pur- 
poses in large degree, and will find a visit 
broadening, instructive, and entertaining. We 
hope many thousands of our readers will have 
the opportunity of enjoying it. 





National Educational Association. 


HE fortieth annual convention of the Na- 

tional Educational Association meets at 
Detroit, July 8th to 12th. The full program 
has been issued by Irwin Shepard, Winona, 
Minn., the secretary, and presents leading 
names and interesting topics in all the Depart- 
ments into which the Association is divided. 


There is a feeling abroad that the system under . 


which the Association is managed is not the 
best that might be, and that changes could be 
made which would tend to popularize it and 
make it in fact as in name the great educational 
meeting of the country, and this has been given 
strong voice to during the past year. But 
whatever criticism there may be as to its 
methods and lack of representative character, 
the program does not ‘seem to warrant any such 
comments. There is a great feast provided for 
those who attend its sessions, anc the oppor- 
tunity should be taken advantage of by all 
workers in the educational field who can do so, 
whether especially interested in the Association 
as a body or not. 

There is promise of a great attendance. De- 
troit is recognized as a delightful convention 
city and is easy of access to a large mass of 
teachers. Favorable transportation rates are 
provided and great preparations are being made 
for local entertainment. Pleasant side trips are 
planned, and the proximity of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition is being especially considered. 
Low rates between the two places are already 
announced, and every teacher who comes from 
a distance to the Association can have the ad- 
vantages of the Exposition as an additional 
drawing attraction. Each will supplement and 
assist the other. 





Mr. Speer and His Charts. 


N ANOTHER page of this issue is a con- 
tributed article under the brief title of 
‘“‘Speer,’? which deals with the methods in 
Number Work originated by W. W. Speer of 
the Chicago schools. It is, as will be seen, 
highly commendatory, and the writer is an en- 
thusiastic advocate of the Speer system, at least 
as applied to that branch. Mr. Speer is evi 
dently responsible for a good many things that 
happen in the Chicago schools, and all of his 
ideas are not treated as kindly by everyone as 
is this one by ourcontributor. As showing his 
fruitfulness in the production of new and often 


peculiar methods, giving a brief hint of what 
one of his newest ones is, and the criticism 
which it is subjected to, we copy the following 
extracts from the Chicago Jnter-Ocean. The 
article is in line with others which have ap- 
peared in this particular paper attacking the 
methods and ridiculing the results of education 
in the public schools of that city : 

Printed language lessons superseded the oral and 
written methods of imparting instruction to children 
of the primary grades in many of tlie Chicago schools 
yesterday. W. W. Speer, Superintendent of the 3d 
division, is credited with the invention of this new 
plan. 

The lessons, we are told, are in the form of “large 
posters, on which are printed in big type words which 
command action.”” These posters or charts contain 
four hundred commands made up by Mr. Speer and 
teachers in the first grades. ‘‘They cover the entire 
line of human action,” it is said. The teacher points 
to the word “‘rise’’ on the chart, and the children, fol- 
lowing the example of the preceptor, rise. The 
command “‘Stand erect’’ is next pointed out, acted by 
the teacher, and imitated by the pupils. This is fol- 
lowed by ‘‘March’”’ “Right wheel,’ “Left wheel,” 
“Sit,” “Shake hands,’ “Hop,” “Skip,” ‘Run,” 
“Dance,” “‘Mew,”’ like a cat, ‘‘Bark,’’ like a dog, etc. 
The children are also expected to comply with the 
commands when the teacher hangs up posters read- 
ing ‘‘Whistle,’”’ ‘“Blow milk weeds,’’ etc. They are 
also expected to ‘‘laugh,’”’ and ‘“‘cry,’’ as the chart 
directs. 

Mr. Speer claims that ‘‘motor activity promotes the 
evolution of thought,’’ and that “in play, in the right 
environment, a sense of the need of law and order 
grows.”’ “The moral influences of games,’’ he adds, 
‘‘lies in the self-activity they call forth in doing and 
refraining from doing. The necessity of adapting 
himself to the requirements of the game is quickly 
seen by the learner. He attends, he directs himself, 
he acts, he co-operates with his fellows.” 

All this is possibly true, but the question is: Do 
the little children of Chicago who are sent to the 


’ public schools for useful instruction, and particularly 


for instruction which they cannot obtain at home or 
at play, need any help along the lines laid down by 
Mr. Speer? Most parents, we believe, will hold that 
they do not. The self-activity of the minds and 
bodies of the vast majority of Chicago children of 
primary grade age requires no stimulation in the 
schools. They are all, or nearly all, self-acting as it 
is. The only time when the average Chicago young- 
ster is not self-acting mentally and physically is 
when he or she is asleep. Something that would in- 
duce self-repose among them would be far more ac- 
ceptable to parents and teachers generally. * * * 
If Mr. Speer would note the difference between the 
self-activities of the boys as they are developed by 
his charts and the self-activities of the boys as they 
are developed by freedom and oxygen, he would burn 
his posters and devote his time to the discovery of 
something else in the fad line. 
———————+2a-—_—____. 
Remarkable Progress. 


On page eight of this issue we give an outline of the 
history and progress of NorMAL Insrrucror, in the be- 
lief that its many friends will be interested to know 
of how it was founded in an attic less than ten. years 
ago and of the various steps which it has taken in 
reaching its present proportions. No one, ten years 
ago, would have thought it possible for an Educational 
journal to reach a circulation of 100,000. This has 
been accomplished by the Insrrucror—no issue dur- 
ing the past three years having been less than this 
number, and the actual average for the past year be- 
ing 108,500 copies. There must be some well defined 
reason for this unparalleled success. 
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The Spirit of the Schoolroom. 





BY L. SEELEY, PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGY, STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL, TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

Some years ago, while spending a few days in a vil- 
lage in Central New York, I made some inquiries 
about the village school. Everybody expressed the 
warmest satisfaction with the teacher and her work 
inthe school. ‘‘Why,” said they, ‘‘we have Miss 
Blank, one of the best known and most sought for 
teachers in this section of the country, if not in the 
state.’’? I had heard of Miss B. as one who had estab- 
lished a local reputation as a teacher, and was there- 
fore very glad of the opportunity to see her work and 


study her methods. Accordingly I went tothe school, © 


where I found a tall, thin, sharp-visaged lady of 
perhaps forty winters. There were about thirty-five 
children, who, in spite of the warm sunshine of that 
summer’s day, were chilled into perfect automatons. 
There was not a whisper, not a bit of mischief, not a 
smile, not a natural or childish thing in that awful 
presence during the whole two hours that I forced 
myself to stay. I say, ‘forced myself,” for I was 
bound to discover why this woman had obtained 
such an enviable reputation as a teacher. I repeat 
that I went to this school with an honest desire to 
learn and was wholly free from prejudice. I wish I 
could put on paper the impressions made upon me. 
The teacher was a perfect drill-master, and the order 
was perfect—that is, if you mean by order the im- 
plicit subordination of the will required in the peni- 
tentiary, or that of trained dogsinthe circus. But 
if you mean by order that intelligent and happy self- 
conirol which leads the pupils to attend to their own 
work with perfect freedom, naturalness, and joy, 
without interfering with that of others, then this 
school was wholly destitute of good order. 

The pupils rose in their seats with perfect precision, 
faced, marched, toed the line, recited, and then 
returned to their seats without the slightest show of 
interest, but with every evidence that they were in 
utter subjection to the awful despot that was over 
them. For all despotism is not confined to Russia, 
Turkey, and China. And yet, it was just this ability 
of the woman that gave her the reputation of being a 
fine teacher. She could make her pupils do exactly 
as she pleased and this, in the public mind, was the 
chief requisite of a school teacher a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

Her method of instruction conformed to the gen- 
eral type of her discipline. Holding the book before 
her,she read the questions and saw to it that the chil- 
dren gave the exact answers of the book. There 
was perfect rigidity in this respect, and it was painful 
to observe the anxiety of the pupils to get the right 
answer and the relief experienced when the teacher 
did not say ‘‘Next!’’ I could not help feeling that 
she was better satisfied when she ‘“‘caught them’ 
than when their answer passed muster, that is, 
agreed with the book. I remember a spelling exer- 
cise. It was from an old-fashioned spelling book and 
the lesson was columns of words of five or six syl- 
lables and definitions in words of equal length. It 
was surprising how those ten-year-old children could 
spell the long words, give the equally long definition 
and spell it. Asan exercise in spelling gymnastics 
it was hard to beat. But there was nota particle of 
knowledge gained, not an idea awakened, not a 
thought stimulated. The long definitions were as 
incomprehensible as the words, and the words as the 
definitions. Hence the lesson was an utter failure, 
and yet, the children had done exactly what the 
teacher demanded of them. Of course there was 
ignorance of a rational method, but I think there 
was something even more important that was lack- 
ing, and that wasa proper spirit. There is such a 
thing as a sympathetic method as well as sym- 
pathetic discipline. Both here were iron-clad and 
inflexible, and both were dangerous and harmful. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


The two ways in which a wrong spirit was mani- 
fested by this teacher—in discipline and method— 
are after all one thing, and I am disposed to think 
that there is a closer relation between a teacher’s 
method and her discipline than we generally suspect. 
The hard, exacting, rigid disciplinarian is apt to be 
hard, exacting and unsympathetic in method. 

Now I have described this teacher and this school 
at such Jength, and it isa tree picture, in order to 
prepare the way for a discussion of what should be 
the true spirit of the schoolroom. Is there not some- 
thing in the schoolroom of vastly more importance 
than the furniture, the text-books, the ventilation, 
the light, the course of stuly, the method of instruc- 
tion? Having all these in most modern and perfect 
appointments the school may still be a failure if there 
is a lack of the right spirit. The purpose of educa- 
tion is to form right character, and to reach this end 
there is something of far more importance than cost- 
ly apparatus and splendid environment, though the 
value of these is by no means ignored. Just as the 
possession of a brown stone front on a popular 
avenue, furnished with all the luxuries that wealth 
can devise, does not constitute a home, so there must 
be something besides material things to make a 
school. Let me point out the essential things, the 
presence of which indicates the spirit of the school. 

1. Freepom. The largest freedom compatible with 
good order should be encouraged. Not only is this 
the best preparation for good citizenship in this land 
of ours, but the discipline of the school itself will be 
more natural and easy. The children should be al- 
lowed every schoolroom privilege possible and should 
be trained to choose and act for themselves. Very 
much the same freedom that the employes of a large 
establishment would enjoy;' such as, to speak to 
each other a word now and then, to go freely from one 
duty to another, to work together in harmony, 
should be allowed children in the school. Of course 
the guiding hand and mind of the teacher will be 
necessary, because the children are immature, but 
this idea is not Utopian, itis entirely practicable, it 
is being done in many schools today. It is healthful, 
and it does much to make the school happy and 
homelike rather than like a penal institution. 

1. Unse.FisHness. Many children come from homes 
where there are no other children, and hence they 
have had little training in the virtue of unselfish- 
ness. Foolish and indulgent parents have pandered 
to their every wish and they have been made to feel 
that the sun rises and sets for them. It is a sad thing 
when a child has been brought up to be selfish, and< 
one of the important and divine opportunities of the 
school is to correct this. Life in common with 
others—on the play-ground, in the recitation, in all 
school activities—is the most wholesome means of 
eradicating unselfishness, and the teacher must ever 
have this purpose before her. Right here let me 
say, that too large stress upon percentages, too fre- 
quent comparisons of the records of two children, too 
much use of emulation, are to be guarded against if 
this spirit for which I am pleading is to be fostered. 
I do not say that emulation shall not be used, but it 
must be used discreetly. The alert teacher will find . 
abundant opportunities to foster unselfishness both 
in the individual child and in the whole school. 

3. Setr-Controt. The teacher is not the jailer of 
the children, whose office it is to stand over them to 
prevent mischief ; children must refrain from doing a 
thing not because the rule forbids it, but because it 
is right, and the question of right and wrong should 
decide every act. The school that does not teach the 
pupils the power of self-control is a failure. This 
power will be best cultivated under such conditions 
as I have described under the topic Freedom. It 
can be attained only by exercise. Placing pupils on 
their honor, giving them many privileges, expecting 
them to act from an inner sense of right. cultivates 
this power. The teacher must see to it that self- 
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control extends to power over the body, the mind, 
and the conscience. Hence the necessity for physical 
and intellectual culture, and for fixing the morals 
through the inculcation of proper habits. It must 
not be forgotten that the power to exercise self-con- 
trol is a sure indication of education, whether it be 
physical, intellectual or moral. 

4. Interest. There must be a spirit of investiga- 
tion among the pupils of a school. They must not 
perform the tasks assigned without interest or under- 
standing. There must be an intelligent, eager desire 
to know and to master. Justin so far as the pupils 
are interested in their work will it be successful. 
This interest will cause them to go to other books be- 
sides their text-books, to open their eyes to the 
wonders of nature, to question their parents, to want 
to know about the real things of life. Thus will 
the school become a genuine preparation for life 
because it is already a part of life. The natural ten- 
dency in the child to grow will not be dwarfed, but 
healthfully stimulated in every possible direction. 
There is another side of this question of interest and 
that is the wholesome pride of the pupils in the 
school, in its success, in its good name, and in its 
progress. When this is true it is a most healthful 
sign. 

5. Love. Childhood is by nature lovely, and the 
person that has not the spirit of love within him, 
love for humanity, love for children, ought not to 
become a teacher. Not harshness, not severity, not 
sharp witticism, not sourness, is to be the prevailing 
spirit of the schoolroom, but sympathy and love. 
The children must learn that even the punishments 
are dictated by love; far-seeing, tender, solicitous, 
yearning love. They must feel that failure when 
they have done their best meets with the teacher’s 
sympathy; and failure because of laziness or negli- 
gence grieves her. In herthey must find one who 
rejoices when they rejoice, and who weeps when 
they weep. This must not be dissimulation on tho 
one hand, nor “gush” on the other. Children are 
quick to detect either and they always despise want 
of sincerity. With this spirit of love in the school- 
room, and with these other essentials that I have 
discussed as the prevailing characteristics of the 
school, many evils will disappear because the at- 
mosphere there is wholesome, natural, and divine. 

Let my readers ask themselves whether the school 
described at the beginning of this article is'in any 
particular a picture of their school. If it is, let me 
advise them during their summer vacation to find 
the sunshine, the flowers, the trees, the beauties of 
God, and gathering sweetness from them all, bring it 
back to their schoolroom next September so that the 
true spirit of divine love may abide therein. 





Three-Year Subscriptions. 


In January, 1900, we announced a rate of “three 
years for $1” on Norma Insrrucror. The education- 
al world was amazed and many insisted that no such 
rate could be maintained. It met with the immediate 
approval and liberal patronage of our readers, over 
30,000 having availed themselves of it. It has been 
made permanent. Not only this, it has been applied 
to Wor.p’s Events. 

Being situated as we are, owning our own plant, 
publishing on a larger scale than is possible for others 
to do, purchasing everything in large quantities and 
paying spot cash for it, we are enabled to actually 
make a profit on subscriptions taken at this special 
rate. Itsimplifies everything pertaining to the sub- 
scription department, reduces the cost of clerical work 
and postage fully one-half, obviates the necessity of 
securing yearly renewals or carrying subscriptions be- 
yond the time for which they are actually paid, etc., 
etc. It is an ideal system, reducing the cost to the 
subscriber to the mininum and nees to the pub- 
lisher advantages fully compensating him for the re- 
duction in price. We urge all to avail themselves of 
this rate whether subscribing for Norma. Insrrucror 
or Wortp’s Events. The privilege of transferring 
from one journal to the other or to another person, af 
any time, is given. All three-year subscriptions are 
discontinued at expiratica 
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The Batavia System of 


Individual Instruction 





By Francis Pierce Pratt, Teacher in the Batavia Schools. 


) new idea, called for lack of a better 





name ‘‘individual instruction,’’ is like 

‘‘Topsy’’ who was never born but grew 

because she must. It is interesting in 
all its phases and development, rapidly growing 
with necessity. Supt. Kennedy of Batavia, 
New York, the originator of the plan to whom 
all credit should be given, calls it ‘‘a new men- 
tal guest in our family of ideas.”’ 

Imagine yourself a visitor at these schools. 
In the primary there are eighty pupils and two 
teachers, one devotedly hearing her class and 
one at the other side of the room at her desk 
helping those not reciting to help themselves. 

‘Tt is but slight relief to take some children 
out ofaroom it is a great and complete relief 
to take away overstrain, anxiety and worry ; 
and that is just what the second teacher does. 
The burden of the first teacher is not in the 
number of children ; it is in the few who are 
dragging hopelessly at the rear. When re- 
lieved of the drags sheis relieved indeed. With 
forty-nine she is on the verge of hysterics and 
threatened with nervous collapse ; with seventy- 
eight she is absolutely well and ready to wel- 
come a hundred children more. And with the 
recovery of her physical tone the quality of her 
teaching rises, until it becomes magnificent.”’ 

To quote Supt. Kennedy again. 

‘Three years ago we had an overflowing room 
that we could not relieve in the usual way, 
that is, by taking out half the children and 
moving them into another room. We did not 
have the other room and we could not get the 
room. It became manifest that the children 
must all remain where they were, and be 
taught there. That little accident led to the 
ending of the whole vicious scheme of latitudinal 
relief, and led to the rapid establishment of the 
aspiring and uplifting scheme of longitudinal 
relief. That little accident sounded with us 
the death knell of what seemed to us educational 
oppression, and set going all the joyful heads 
of educational emancipation. Being unable to 
take the children out to a second teacher, we 
brought the second teacher in.”’ 

You ask immediately are not these children 
becoming dependent instead of independent, as 
we would wish. Come and see for yourselves. 
The individual instructor, we claim, makes the 
child think, helps the backward pupil to catch 
up, braces and cheers the sick child and helps 
the stupid one over the weak places so he can 
run on, and we have thus dispelled pressure, 
strain, anguish and despair from the graded 
school. 

If the teacher in charge has a failure, she re- 
ports to her co-worker and that teacher sees 
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that the work is made up. If cheating is 
planned, the act is detected, as the child by re- 
citing the whole of a lesson cannot glean any 
help from another. Ifa boy has copied all 
of his examples, he is caught in the explanation 
of the first step. In other words, ‘‘Individual 
instruction defines the task, points out the 
way, gives the word of encouragement, but re- 
quires the learner to walk therein.”’ 

Oftentimes a child with a good memory will 
learn the reading lesson without knowing which 
word is which, but when he recites this with 
cross-questioning he soon makes the lesson 
his own. In the higher grades, the plan of two 
teachers is especially helpful in composition 
work with eighty theses a day of one hundred 
words each. Whata task for any one, but when 
the pupil has each mistake carefully pointed 
out to him he is not apt to make this mistake 
again. 

In the High School very satisfactory results 
are already seen by work in Latin. You all 
know that there are some points that the bright- 
est fail to comprehend in a rapid survey of the 
advanced lesson, but if the scholar has one 
little word of help how carefully he studies the 
rest of his work. In mathematics the teachers 
here have the plan of hearing the lesson one 
day and the next working with the pupils, and, 
if Regents are a test, the results in Batavia are 
more than satisfactory. 

Supt. Kennedy defines the true teacher as 
one who, to a loving appreciation of the heritage 
of all the ages adds a mind open and hospitable 
to the later and latest gifts of constantly arriv- 
ing time. He says that ‘‘It is not only a neces- 
sity of the hour to investigate new things, but it 
is a necessity of our mental life.’ 

As pilgrims of old journeyed Mecca-ward, so 
many noted educators have been in Batavia to 
investigate this new system. It is seldom that 
a day passes without some interested person 
who from righteous curiosity visits this new 


‘shrine and investigates the mew learning. Noted 


educational journals are discussing its merits ; 
our Superintendent is called upon to speak at 
the National Educational Association in Chi- 
cago; the Normal Schools of Wisconsin dis- 
cuss it at the state association ; the Institute in- 
structors of the State of New York give at least 
a day to its workings at each county meeting, 
and our Superintendent is asked to give an ad- 
dress at Cornell University before the peda- 


' gogical class who discuss all the new problems 


of the day. Periodicals like the Independ- 
ent and the Evangelist want comprehen- 
sive articles pertaining to the subject ; our 
Superintendent has addressed already ten dif- 
ferent teachers’ associations, and traveling men 
from Batavia are confronted in the West with 
questions about that new method of teaching in 
their town. Our system bids fair to grow and 
become more noted than that of Pestalozzi who 
surpassed Rousseau, as Plato surpassed Soc- 
rates. 

It is the merit of individual instruction that 


it fans the fires of industry, aspiration and 


heroic endeavor. As the supplement, the cor- 
rective, the coadjutor of class-recitation, it bids 
fair in my opinion to do much toward restoring 
the popularity of schools and schooling. 

The teachers can indeed rise up and call this 
system blessed. The stupid pupils are now 
helped and justly pushed forward ; the bright 
ones understand each point and are happy, and 
every one is busy ; and so disorder is a thing of 
the past and the teacher with no worry and no 
mental strain leaves the building at three with 
happy remembrances of a day well spent. 





What Makes the School. 





MISS ANNIE E, PACKER, COUNTY SUPERINTEND- 


ENT OF SCHOOLS, HENRY COUNTY, IOWA. 


PPARATUS, beautiful surroundings and 
A system are things not to be despised, but 
they are not indispensable. The one 
thing that 7s indispensable is the ready, 
wide-awake teacher, filled with the love of the 
work and alive to the fact that the teacher 
builds not for time only but for eternity. The 
teacher is, after all, the indispensable thing in 
any good school. 

There is something akin to genius in a 
teacher when, with only a blackboard and chalk 
and such simple apparatus as she can devise, she 
manages to make teaching a delight to her- 
self and a pleasure to her pupils. Her human 
interest touches everything, and though she 
may be going over it the hundredth time, she 
has found something fresh to infuse into the 
lesson and really enjoys seeing the young 
minds grasping the ideas and hungry for more. 
A lazy stupid teacher is not likely to provoke 
much hearty thinking on the part of her class, 
and has none of the rich rewards that enthusi- 
asm brings. 

I remember a teacher who had nothing to 
work with but some bright country boys and 
girls, yet he so illuminated his subjects that 
that old schoolroom was the happiest place 
under the blue canopy for his pupils. 

Problems in algebra and arithmetic were il- 
lustrated on the blackboard—every thought 
and principle made clear; he led, we followed 
eagerly. 

Was it a hard word, an island, a volcano, a 
spring, an ocean voyage, or an ascent of a 
mountain peak,—we saw what we talked about. 
Was it a sentence in the reading lesson, we 
were to be ready for any kind of question as to 
meaning, construction, synonyms, authorship, 
and our opinion as to its beauty or its imperfec- 
tion. So rapidly was all this done that there 
was no chance for lack of attention, and oh, the 
enjoyment of those recitations. It now seems 
that we were never allowed to use a word 
thoughtlessly. He had no idea of letting 
‘Janguage be a means of concealing thought.’’ 
We must be encouraged to understand and we 


reveled in our privilege. 
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Study of the Rat. 





MARGARET LORRAINE, 


O mousey, O mousey, 
Come tell us, O, do! 

Where you got your fine whiskers; 
I suppose that they grew. 


And what were they made for? 
O tell me, O, do! 

To measure the mouse-holes 
As I pop through. 


General Plan :—Lesson I. Observation. Les- 
son II. Home, Actions. Lesson III. As Rel- 


ative of Rabbit—Rodent. Lesson IV. Senses. 
LESSON I. 
Materials—Family of white rats in good-sized 


cage. (These can be bought or hired at any 
“bird or animal store.’’) Little bath tub in 
cage, also excelsior in bottom, and plenty in re- 
serve to keep cage clean. 

The Lesson—Simply have rats in the room ; 
say nothing about them for two or three days. 
Thus let the children observe undirected. This 
quiet observation, by and for themselves, is in- 
valuable to the children and reveals volumes to 
the teacher: about her class. Professor Griggs 
says, (and whose word in matters educational 
would we accept more readily or more com- 
pletely ?) ‘‘The best teacher is she who makes 


herself unnecessary as soon as possible.’’ 
LESSON II. 
Home, Actions. —Where did Mr. Rat live be- 


fore he came tous? (Bring out all the points 
about their natural abode.) What kind of 
home has he now? Do you think our rats like 
tolivehere? Why? How many have been 
watching this little Rat Family? What have 
you seen them do? (Eat, drink, carry food, 
sit up, wash faces, sleep, walk, play.) While 
they were eating, tell us what you found out. 
How do they eat? How hold their food? 
What do they do during meals? How do they 
drink? What did we give them to drink? 
What else do you think they might like to 
drink? Tell us how they carry food. About 
sitting up. When do they wash their faces? 
How do they sit? Describe their walk. What 
game have you watched them play? (Tag, 
Hide-and-go-seek.) When do they usually 
take a nap? Did you see one go to sleep? How 
did he look? Have you watched the family go 
to sleep? How did they lie? Why lie that 
way? What do some little animals make for 
themselves to liein? Doyou see anything in 
our rat’s home like a nest? What shape is it? 
LESSON III. 

As Relative of Rabbit—Rodent.—Look at this 
rat carefully. Does he make you think of 
another little animal friend? Tell us something 
in which he is like the rabbit. Do you think 
he may beacousin? Why? Let us think of 
his teeth first. What shape are they? Shape 
of rabbits’ teeth ? How are rat’s teeth arranged? 
How the rabbit’s? How dothey come together? 
Why like this? How might they grow, if they 
were not touched? What does Mr. Rat use his 
teeth for? For what does Bun use his? Where 
does a rat live? How get from place to place? 
Suppose he is going through a room, comes to 
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a wall~-does he look for a door? What would 
he do? How does he make these holes? Ever 
seen one? Where? How would you know it 
was made bya rat? Does he find it hard to 
get from place to place? Why not? Does he 
carry any tools to.aid him? Are his teeth use- 
ful? What do we call his way of making a 
hole? (Gnawing. ) 
LESSON IV. 

Senses. —1. Sight.—Look closely at the rat’s 
eyes. Tell usabout them. Size? Color? Lo- 
cation? Shape? What part of the head are 
the eyes? Thisislikewhom? Isit a good 
place for their eyes? Why? Can a rat see 
very well? Does he need to see well? When 
does he see best ? 

2. Hearing. 3. Smelling.—How does he know 
when Puss is around? Can he hear well? 
Why ? (Erect ears.) Show us the shape of his 
ears with your hand. How else is he told that 
Puss is near? Have you noticed that he does 
anything with his nose ? (Moves it very often. ) 
What is this for? Does he need to smell so 
well? Why? 

4, Feeling—Tail.—Do you believea rat can 
feel? With what? Where are the whiskers? 
What are they? How wide? Hold this ruler 
parallel to body and touching whiskers. What 
are we shown ? (That they are as wide as the 
body.) Suppose he wished to go in a hole, how 
could he tell whether it was wide enough for 
him or not? (Measure with whiskers. ) 

Tell us something about a rat’s tail. (Long, 
thin, pointed) Is itstrong? Would it help 
him if he were on ahigh, narrow place? How? 

Summary.—Does Mr. Rat have to work for 
his food? How does he take it from place to 
place? Isheaclean animal? Why do you 
say so? Are they playful? Tell us about a 
rat’s teeth—shape and arrangement. How are 
his teeth especially useful? What animal is it 
that gnaws? Can hesee well? Why? Does 
he need to see well? How about his hearing ? 
The shape of his ears? Is this of any use? 
Does a rat need tohear well? Ishe very qnick 

at smelling things? In how many, and what 
ways is he protected from Puss? Who is his 
natural enemy ? Why? With what does a 
rat feel? How long are the whiskers? Why 
is this so? The whiskers, do what, then? 
What relation is Bunny to the rat? Can Bun 
gnaw too? Of what use is a rat’s tail ? 

Literature.—‘‘The Lion and the Mouse.’’ 
(Fable. ) 


“Once a trap was bated, 
With a bit of cheese ; 

It tickled so the little mouse 
It almost made him sneeze. 


“The old rat said, ‘Be careful, 
There’s danger where you go—’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said the little mouse, 
‘Don’t you think I know?’ 


‘So he stepped in boldly, 
Nobody in sight— 

First he took a nibble, 
Then he took a bite. 


“Snap! went the trap together, 
Quick as a wink-- 

Caught the mousey fast there, 
Because he did not think !’’ 





On Gloom. 





F, H. LANCASTER. 
NE of the truths that stand out clear-cut 
against a mass of error is : The schoolroom 
is the mirror that reflects the teacher’s person- 
ality. A sullen teacher makes a sullen school, 
and a crabbed teacher makes a cross one. 

Zeno says, ‘‘It is better tomake a slip with 
the foot than with the tongue.’’ But a slip of 
the eyes or the eye-brows is alsobad. A choice 
between a sharp word or a scowl reduces us to 
that vaudeville saying: ‘‘Both are equally as 
bad as each.’’ Looking glum when things 
went wrong has never helped any cause and is, 
besides, a confession of weakness. Serenity is 
the source of strength ; cheerfulness, of vigor. 
Campanella, the great physiognomist, held, and 
with reason, that expression of countenance 
guided mental disposition ; that by imitating 
closely a man’s expression you could divine his 


thoughts. 
By resolutely smiling wecan make our hearts 


smile. An obstacle advanced upon with a 
smile is an obstacle half conquered. 

It is not fair to ourselves, our employers, or 
to our pupils to let outside worries follow us in- 
to the schoolroom and nag at our inner con- 
sciousness through the busy hours of the day. 
It is useless to claim that thought cannot be shut 
out. If we cannot control our own thoughts, 
how can we hope or expect to guide the 
thoughts of others? If you are secretly worry- 
ing over rent or gas bills, don’t condemn 
Johnny for thinking more about the marbles he 
lost at recess than about the lesson he is sup- 
posed to be committing. 

‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,”’ 
may truly be said of worries. No soldier would 
consent to go into battle with his hands. tied, 
yet that is what we teachers too often do. Go 
to our day’s work with nerves jaded from want 
of sleep, with minds harrassed by anxiety, and 
with a set face as cheerless as a cold stove. 
What good does it do? 

Anxiety never stilled a cry or soothed a pain. 
To the school the teacher is only ‘‘cross,’’ 
and it prepares to become likewise. Every- 
thing gets worse as the day advances until each 
member of the little community goes home at 
night in dumb despair or bitter disgust. And 
the bills are still unpaid. The question is one 
of simple honesty. We are paid to go into that 
schoolroom and put in so many hours of work 
with nerve, brain and heart. Have we any 
more right to squander thought on the butcher 
and baker than a laborer has to sit down and 
play mumblepeg when he is hired to cut hay? 

‘Do thy stint and let the world wag,’’ should 
be graven above every schoolroom door and up- 
on each teacher’s heart. Do thy stint, stead- 
ily, cheerfully, persistently ; and the world will 
carry its wagging elsewhere. 


++ —__——. 

The teacher may incite but never compel. 

No human being ever yet was educated under 
compulsion. —Learning by Doing. 
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five eggs, so white, with brownish 
tints and the most artistic brown 
markings. Mrs. Robert was proud 
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of these markings. One day she 














[HB Quiet: Peaceful Meadow.” —— 


noticed a change in two of the 
eggs. At least she declared there 
was something wrong with them ; 
they did not feel just right and 
there were some different mark- 
ings—such small brown spots and 
some looked lilaccolor. She never 
had lilac spots on her eggs. 
Robert listened tenderly to the ac- 
count of this new anxiety and ex- 
amined the eggs, but he could see 








‘‘Ups and Downs’”’ of Bobolink Life. 


Robert O’ Lincoln, dressed in his handsome 
suit of black, white and buff, sat perched upon 
a tuft of meadow-grass, pouring out his eager 
soul in song. Never a care or worry had 
Robert, or so you might imagine as you heard 
him sing from grass or fence or caught his 
sparkling song as he passed awing. However, a 
good interpreter of bird language might have 
noticed some anxious notes mingled now and 
then with the gay ones. To be sure the great- 
est worry, if worry came, usually fell to the lot 
of Mrs. Robert, brooding over her nest. For 
you know— 

“Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 

Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 

Passing at home a patient life, 

Broods in the grass while her husband sings : 
Bob-o-link, bob-o-link.’’ 

But, of course, it was plainly Robert’s duty to 
sing and did he not always fly right out and 
sing to all the skies everything that his little 
wife told him? The first real trouble had come 
early in the Spring when the happy couple 
were choosing ahome. Undesirable neighbors, 
I think, was the difficulty. You may have 
heard of people having the same trouble some- 
times, when selecting a new home. There was 
just the very choicest meadow location with 
the right kind of grass to suit Bobolink tastes 
and needs. But just as our good friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert O’Lincoln, had settled upon 
the exact spot for a nest, they made the start- 
ling discovery that two dreadful, dreadful boys 
lived in the house across the road and often 
passed through the meadow. Now is there any 
implication in the above remark that all boys 
are dreadful? Oh no, no, far from it! But 
these particular boys were dreadful without 
doubt, for did not both Robert and his wife 
hear them talking of bird-traps and of how 
they had once found a bobolink’s nest in that 
meadow and took all the six pretty eggs out? 
‘‘Tommy had five of ’em now in his collection 
and one he gave away to Arthur Lee.’’ Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert O’ Lincoln had not even stayed 
to hear of further horrors, but hurriedly took 
their flight to a far distant place. Here now, 
they were happily settled in a quiet peaceful 
meadow, where people seldom passed and all 
was going well, so far as bird wisdom could 
see. The cozy nest in the deep grass now held 


nothing out of the way and man- 
aged to laugh his wife’s fears all away. He 
then flew off, as usual, and sang the whole story 
to the meadow-world and the blue sky. If 
any one was passing by he would scarcely have 
been smart enough to interpret Roberts words, 
so it was perfectly safe to unburden his heart of 
family secrets. 
Now, there was a certain sleek cow-bird over 
in yonder field who both heard and knew all 
about it, but she kept her own counsel, you 
may be sure. Had she not, as usual, stolen a 
march on an unsuspecting neighbor? When 





poor Mrs. Robert was off on her brief airings, 
she had slyly managed to roll off two of Madam 
O’ Lincoln’s eggs and substitute two of her own. 
Alas and alas! When the day came that five 
young bobolinks should have gladdened the 
hearts of Robert and his wife, there were only 
three real ‘‘Lincolns’’ worthy the name and two 
of the most clamorous and ill-behaved and 
strange looking babies, who were perpetually, 
as the days went on, trying to crowd their foster 
brothers from the nest. Neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
O’ Lincoln knew of the trick played on them by 
the cow-bird, but patiently cared for and fed 
the five babies as if all were their own. It was 


a source of great anxiety and mystery ever, 
why two of their precious children should be 
such naughty, greedy creatures. In fact, it was 
a great worry and there were days when the 
“‘downs’’ of Bobolink life were almost greater 
than the ‘‘ups,’’ and Robert’s song was _ tinged 
with care, while Mrs. Robert grew thin and 








BOBOLINK’S NEST—Two Eggs Cast Out by Cowbird. 


worn. It was almost impossible to secure 
enough grasshoppers, crickets, or seeds to feed 
all the children when two were so greedy. 
Robert was kept so busy now foraging for food, 
his voice was really ‘all out of practice’’ 
from lack of use. No amount of training had any 
effect on the two cow-bird babies. When, one 
day, after a short absence, Mrs. Robert returned 
and found one of her good little pets lying cold 
and stiff outside the nest and the ‘‘alien” 
clamoring in his place, her cup of sorrow was 
full. Robert tried his old method of relief, by 
giving a special song to the quiet meadows. 

However, bobolink troubles end, sooner or 
later, as do many human woes. After many 
trials and tribulations, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
O’Lincoln succeeded in raising two charm- 
ing sons, and when they one day found 
their two unnatural children had disappeared, 
they wasted no time in regret. They never 
learned of the deception practiced upon them 
by neighbor cow-bird. I might go on to tell 
you of Robert’s many trials with his tailor, 
when it came time to make his summer change 
of costume and prepare for the long journey 
South, which must begin as early as August, 
for Bobolinks. But for today, we must now 
take leave of the O’Lincoln’s. And we will re- 
member them as a bright, happy group of four, 
among the peaceful meadow grasses. 





“But far away, and far away the tawny thrush is 
singing ; 

New England woods, at close of day, with that clear 
chant are ringing ; 

And when my light of life is low, and heart and flesh 
are weary, 

I fain would hear, before I go, the wood-notes of the 
Veery.”’ 

—From “The Veery’’ by Henry Van Dyke. 
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Voices of the Woodlands. 
The voices of the woodlands— 
They whisper in my ear ; 

Unfold to me their secrets, 
So beautiful to hear. 


Far off are city noises ; 

Life’s whirl doth pause and cease, 

And I listen to the music 

Of this nature-world of peace. 

—L. M. C. 
Many are the woodland voices calling us 

hither and thither in these bright summer days. 
We scarcely know which way to turn, which 
birds or flowers or insects to choose for study, 
if we arestill bent onstudy. Perhaps for those 
who have been busy in school work all the 
year, the best beginning of vacation ‘‘out- 
doors’? is to merely go ‘‘adrift’’ intosome of 
the quiet wood paths, feel the peace that is there 
and hear such music as comes to the ears that 
are ready to listen. If books must go with one 
on these first indefinite rambles, something of 
Richard Jefferies, John Burroughs, or William 
Hamilton Gibson is never amiss. Or, let us 
have, perhaps, one of Dr. Parkhurst’s works, 
(‘‘Song Birds and Water Fowl’’ is helpful and 
good.) For special study which, however, 
does not aim to be entirely scientific, but based 
upon reliable foundation, the student cannot 
do better than to go armed with one or two of 
the books which have already been recom- 
mended inour Bird Department—‘‘Bird Homes’’ 
(A. R. Dugmore) for aid in identifying nests, 
etc., and ‘‘Bird Neighbors’’—or Dr. Chapman’s 
Bird Book for general suggestions. It is well 
to have in mind some one bird family for 
special study or even one or two birds, rather 
than to endeavor to study all the birds at once, 
as it often seems we mustdo. The full chorus 





of bird-song is really almost over by the middle 
of June, but there is sufficient song and activity 
left to keep us busy. Some of the Wood 
Warbler and Fly-catcher family, we may hear 
singing or calling through the woods nearly all 
the summer, and often we will be puzzled to 
identify these birds, many of which give sounds 
80 like the insects. I have, through the year, 
suggested various outlines of the families of 
song birds, but there are many families still left 
which we could not even mention. One very 
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large group of birds, of beautiful and brightly 
colored plumage and exclusively American 
birds, (that is, having no relation in other 
countries) we have hitherto passed by, but let 
me now in this June outline, call them to your 
attention. I refer to Wood Warblers or Family 
Mniotiltide. The little Oven-bird is a member 
of this family, probably well-known to most of 
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us, and the Yellow Warbler or Summer Yellow- 
-bird. For some real ‘‘character studies’? among 
birds, the little yellow-breasted chat and the 
brilliant redstart (little ‘‘roth stert’’) furnish 
interesting examples. Most of the wood war 
blers are shy birds, restless little creatures and 
graceful, with varieties of notes. Sometimes 
their voices sound lisping and they are fond of 
singing pretty little snatches of song, those notes 
which bewilder one so often in the summer 
woods. Here and there and everywhere seems 
to be a snatch of song, and one is puzzled 
where to follow it up. But the warblers 
will well reward our study, if we persevere in 
making their acquaintance. All warblers are 
insect eaters. You will notice their slender, 
sharply pointed bills, so unlike the stout cone 

shaped bills of the finches which have to crack 
seeds. Of course, at times, the warblers indulge 
in fruits or berries by way of variety. But 
bear in mind their slender bills, also small size 
and (for the most part) bright plumage, asa 
help in identification. One of the most beau- 
tiful of all the warblers is the ‘‘hooded-warbler’’ 

(Sylvania mitratra) more common toward the 
South, from eastern Connecticut, southward. 

His song too, is very rich and varied, as unique 
as his plumage. Such a beautiful black hood 
he wears, and his breast isa golden color. Look 
for the nest of this warbler in low bushes and 
very near the ground. Nearly all of the 
warblers build beautiful nests. That of the 
yellow warblers, our most common warbler, is 
an exquisite piece of bird achitecture. It is 
this yellow warbler which has learned to outwit 
the cowbird. 

The following is a partial list of the Wood 
Warbler family and I trust it may prove sug- 


.gestive for our work : 
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Yellow Warbler, Black-and-White Creeping 
Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler, Chestnut-sided 
Warbler, Bay-breasted Warbler, Golden-winged 
Warbler, Myrtle Warbler, Kentucky Warbler, 
Pine Warbler, Palm Warbler, Blue-winged 
Warbler, Hooded Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, 
Canada Warbler, Worm-eating Warbler, Red- 
start, Yellow-breasted Chat, Ovenbird, Northern 


Water Thrush, Louisiana Water Thrush. 
Note—Among Bird Magazines, ‘‘Bird Lore” edited by Frank 
M. Chapman (Macmillan Co., N. Y., $1.00 a year), will always be 
found helpful. The “Auk,” published by the Am. Ornithological 
Union, Cambridge, Mass., is another good magazine to keep at 


hand. 





JOY OF THE MORNING. 
“T hear you, little bird, 

_ Shouting a-swing above the broken wall. 
Shout louder yet; no song can tell it all. 
Sing to my soul in the deep, still wood ; 
’Tis wonderful beyond the wildest word ; 
I'd tell it, too, if I could. 


“Oft when the white still dawn 
Lifted the skies and pushed the hills apart, 
I’ve felt it like a glory in my heart, 
(The world’s mysterious stir) 
But had no throat like yours, my bird, 
Nor such a listener.” 
—Edwin Markham, 





SCARLET TANAGER. 


“A flame went flitting through the wood ; 
The neighboring birds all understood 
Here was a marvel of their kind ; 
And silent was each feathered throat 
To catch the brilliant stranger’s note 
And folded every songster’s wing 
To hide its sober coloring. 
Against the tender green outlined, 
He bore himself with splendid ease ; 
As though alone among the trees. 
The glory passed from bough to bough— 
The maple was in blossom now, 
And then the oak, remembering 
The crimson hint it gave to spring, 
And every tree its branches swayed 
And offered its inviting shade ; 
Where’er a bough detained him long, 
A slender, silver thread of song 
Was lightly, merrily unspun. 
From early morn till day was done 
The vision flitted to and fro. 
At last the wood was all alone ; 
But ere the restless flame had flown, 
He left a secret with each bough, 
And in the fall, where one is now, 
A thousand Tanagers will glow.”’ 
—Mary Agusta Mason. 


~~ 
~~ 


THE SONGSTER OF JUNE. 








SUSIE M. BEST. 
O gold-throated robin, sweet songster of June, 
Who taught you that tune? 
So rich and ecstatic it captures the heart, 
And fills it and thrills it with magical art. 


O robin, your melody ripples along 

A liquid-sweet song. 
You know very well, you demure little sprite, 
Each note from your throat is a witching delight. 


O robin, we listen like one in a trance 

To your tuneful romance. 
Sing on! You restore to us visions sublime 
And care and despair are forgot for a time. 
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The Months 





and What They Say to Us 





Compiled and Arranged by May R. Collins. 


JANUARY. 


(A little boy with clothing sprinkled with cotton-batting to 
represent snow. ) 


‘I’m little January ! perhaps you do not know 

How far I’ ve come to see you across the fields of snow ; 

Perhaps you weren’t expecting I’d be so very small, 

Perhaps you’re almost wishing I had not come at all !”’ 
JANUARY’S ATTENDANT No. 1. 


“Now what is that noise ?’’ said the glad New Year 
‘‘Now what is that singular sound I hear? 
As if all the paper in all the world 
Were rattled and shaken and twisted and twirled ?”’ 
“Oh that,’’ said the jolly old Earth, ‘‘is the noise 
Of all my children, both girls and boys, 
A-turning over their leaves so new, 
And all to do honor, New Year, to you!’’ 
JANUARY’S ATTENDANT NO. 2. 


‘‘A year to be glad in, not to be sad in, 

A year to live in, to gain and give in ; 

A year for trying and not for sighing ; 

A year for striving and hearty thriving ; 

A bright new year! Oh, hold it dear! 

For God who sendeth, He only lendeth.”’ 
FEBRUARY. 


(A boy with a sprinkling of cotton-batting on garments and a 
few icicles; the latter may be represented with wire covered with 
tin-foil, or glass pendants from lamps.) 


‘List child! What do the north winds bring? 
North wind is with this message laden : 
The coldest month, my little friend, 
The shortest is, and nearest spring. 
The month not only of Washington’s birth 
But that of three others we’!1 tell; 
Our president Lincoln—we all know his worth— 
Longfellow and Lowell, as well.” 
FEBRUARY’S ATTENDANT No. l, 
‘Long years ago, before we lived, 
George Washington was born 
In seventeen hundred thirty-two, 
One February morn. 


He always led the boys at school 
And numerous battles won ; 

In seventeen hundred seventy-five, 
He led our army on. 


In seventeen hundred eighty-nine 
Our nation needs a guide, 
And Washington is President 
So trusty, true, and tried. 
He died in seventeen hundred ninety-nine, 
But still his name lives on ; 
An earnest and a faithful life 
Was that of Washington.” 
FEBRUARY’S ATTENDANT NO. 2, 


‘‘He went to the war with a géneral’s hat, 

And feathers and sword—I should like to do that ! 

He fought and he fought, till the enemy ran, 

That’s how I shall do it when I am a man. 

But perhaps I had better be thinking how 

I can be a little like Washington now ; 

For they say that his being a hero began 

A very lung time before he was a man. 

He learned very early to tell what was true, 

An excellent thing for a hero to do. 

For every small boy it would be a good plan 

To learn the same lesson before he’s a man.” 
MARCH. 


(A small boy adorned with many icicles and a patch or two of 
cotton batting.) 
“I’m merry, breezy little March, 


Dear children, gathered here, 
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I hope you all are glad to greet 
The third month of the year. 
A jolly fellow is young March 
With all his bluster and noise, 
Tho he has no thought for the old and poor 
He’s a thoro friend of the boys. 
Hurrah! Hurrah !’’ 
( ~ little girl enters hastily from opposite side of the stage and 


“Hush, noisy March! your shouts I fear 
The little spring will overhear ; 

Hush, noisy March ! in all the years 
You frighten April into tears.’ 


(While she is speaking the last line April enters crying. April 


- + pone in spring-green cheese-cloth with green leaves in her 
air, 


APRIL. 
‘‘My hands are full of keys 
And for every one I try, 
Some new lovely thing I bring 
To brighten earth and greet your eye. 
And I bring from every door 
I unlock, gifts of my own, 
Leaf and blade and blossom pour 
From my portals open thrown.” 
APRIL’S ATTENDANT No. }. 
“The book is brimmed with melting snow, 
The maple sap is running, 
And on the highest elm, a crow 
His coal black wings is sunning. 
A close green bud the Mayflower lies, 
Upon its mossy pillow ; 
And sweet and low, the south wind blows 
And through the brown fields, calling goes, 
Come Pussy, Pussy Willow ! 
Within your close brown wrapper stir 
Come out and show your silver fur ! 
Come Pussy, Pussy Willow !’’ 
APRIL’S ATTENDANT No. 2. 
‘Listen a moment, I pray you, 
What was that sound that I heard, 
Wind in the budding branches, 
The ripple of brooks, or a bird? 
Hear it again, above us! 
And see! a flutter of wings! 
The bluebird knows it is April, 
And soars toward the sun and sings. 
O bluebird, you blend in a silver strajn 
The sound of the laughing waters, 
The patter of spring’s sweet rain, 
The ‘voice of the winds, the sunshine, 
The fragrance of blossoming things ; 
Ah! you are an April poem. 
That God has dowered with wings !’’ 
MAY. 
nif little girl dressed in pink with May blossoms in hand and 


‘‘Here I am, and how do you do? 
I’ve come afar to visit you, 
Little children, glad and free, 
Are you ready now for me?. 

I’m the month of May. 


I’ve a store of treasure rare- 
Laid away with greatest care— : 
Days of sunshine, song, and flowers, 
Earth made into fairy bowers !. 

I’m the month of May.” 

MAY’S ATTENDANT No. 1, 
‘‘Heigh O! happy May-day, 
Sunshine everywhere ; 

Birds are all a-flutter 
On the fragrant air ; 
Troops of merry children 
Singing as they go, 
Wind across the hillside 
To the woods below. 
Heigh O! happy May-day, 
From your boughs of green 
Drop a crown of blossoms, 
Choose our little queen.”’ 


MAY’S ATTENDANT No. 2.’ 
‘May: has a sacred Day, 
When the people lay crowns of lilies and crowns oi 
bay. 
On the gallant dust of the Blue and the Gray.” 
JUNE. 
(A little girl in white, profusely adorned with roses.) 
‘June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 
Fills the children’s hands with posies ; 
Oh, the cherries ripen fast, 
Blue and calm the sky at last, 
And the grasses deeper growing 
In the brooks their lances showing, 
Almost hide the purple tops 
Of the clover.”’ 


JUNE’S ATTENDANT NO. 1. 
“‘O buttercups, full of shining gold; 
O clover blooms, full of honey ; 
Your honey is sweeter than sweetest things, 
Your gold is better than money. 


O children, see how the daisies smile, 
Do you think they know we love them? 
The fields are white with their faces bright, 
As the white clouds high above them.” 
(Some children enter and sing the following song.) 
JUNE SONG. 
(To be sung to the tune of ‘‘Down on the Suwanee River.’’) 
Red, white and yellow roses growing 
This month of June, 
Such wealth of richest fragrance giving ; 
Bird hearts are all a-tune. 
From the showers and sunshine gathered 
Richest life, full-crowned, 
Imparting to our summer garden 
Truest beauty all around. 


Sweet daisies growing in the meadow 
Look at the sun, 

Still gazing up and upward ever 
Till golden heart was won. 

Now the lesson we are learning 
Looking up, not down; 

To us and those about us bringing 
Lives full of bliss—sun-crowned. 


JULY. 


nts and sleeves trimmed with stripes 


(A _ rollicking boy with 
wearing a sailor collar made from a 


of red, white and blue, an 
He may carry a flag.) 
Of all the months of all the year, 
One which the boys greet with loud cheer, 
Is glorious July. 
Why should we not the banner fling 
And make the woods and welkin ring 
With celebration’s din? 
When years long past, this nation speaking, 
And from its thraldom glad awaking, 
Rang independence in? 

(Ten tiny boys now enter carrying carsd on which 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 0, are inscribed ; each boy repeats a couplet correspond- 
ing to his number.) 

“1 was a wide-awake little boy 

Who rose at the break of day; 

2 were the minutes he took to dress, 
Then he was off and away ; 

3 were his leaps when he cleared the steps 
Although they were steep and high ; 

4 was the number which caused his haste 
Because it was Fourth of July ! 

5 were his pennies which went to buy 

A package of crackers red ; 

6 were the matches that touched them off 
And then—he was back in bed ! 

7 big plasters he had to wear 

To cure his fractures sore ; 

8 were the visits the doctor made 

Before he was well once more. 

9 were the dolorous days he spent 

In sorrow and in pain ; but then, 

0 are the seconds he’ll stop to think 
Before he does it again.” 











AUGUST. 


(A little girl in white. In-her dress skirt she carries quantities 
of flowers which she throws to the audience while she recites the 
last five lines, ) 


“Sing a song of summer, 
An apron full of flowers, 
Four-and-twenty buds and blooms 
Falling down in showers! . 
When they fell, their fragrance 
Lingered far and near ; 
Bringing with their presence 
Sunshine and good cheer.” 
AUGUST’S ATTENDANT. 
“The busy little honey-bee 
Makes merry drone in locust tree— 
Now by its coming and its going, 
And by its humming it is showing 
The love it bears to thee— 
To thee, oh honey-laden summer.” 
SEPTEMBER. 


(A girl dressed in red, decorated with stems of grain and carry 
ing bunches of grain.) 


“Tsing a song of Autumn time 
When the golden grain is high, 

When the blossoms blow and the sun in a glow 
Sails over a cloudless sky. 


I sing a song of Autumn time 
The ripest of the year, 
When days are bright and hearts are light 
And skies are blue and clear.”’ 
SEPTEMBER’S ATTENDANT. 
“O pretty Lady Golden Rod, 
I’m glad you’ ve come to town ; 
I saw you standing by the gate 
Allin your yellow gown. 
No one was with you, and I thought 
You might be lonely, too ; 
And so I took my card-case 
And came to visit you. ; 
You’re fond of company, I know, 
You smile so at the sun; 
And when the winds go romping past, 
You bow to every one. 
How you should ever know them all, 
I’m sure I cannot tell ; 
But when I come again, I hope 
You’ll know me just as well.” 
OCTOBER. 


(A boy with clothing decorated with bright autumn leaves. If 
leaves cannot be obtained they may be cut from colored paper or 
cloth. He should carry a basket of fruit.) 


“This is Prince October, 
In his garb of russet sober ; 
Never comes he empty-handed : 
Gorgeous vestments, rainbow-banded ; 
Apples red and green and yellow ; 
Grapes and pears, and peaches mellow ; 
These the land will soon be sharing. 
Here he comes! What kingly bearing !’’ 
OCTOBER’S ATTENDANT NO 1. 
“Come little leaves,” said the wind one day— 
‘Come over the meadows with me and play ; 
Put on your dresses of red and gold— 
Summer is gone, and the days grow cold.” 
Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud call, 
Down they came fluttering one and all ; 
Over the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little songs that they knew. 
Dancing and whirling the little leaves went, 
Winter had called them, and they were content. 
Soon fast asleep in their earthly beds, 
The snow laid a coverlet over their heads.”’ 
OCTOBER’S ATTENDANT No. 2, 

“‘O tell me, where are my daisies gone? 
What can the summer have done 

With all the flowers? For high and low 
I can’t find a single one! 

I’ve searched and hunted the meadow thro’, 
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I ran ’way down to the brook, 
And up to the orchard and over the hill, 
There’s nowhere else to look. 
Are they dead, or are they hiding from me? 
The meadow is bare and cold, 
There’s not so much as a clover left, 
And all the buttercup’s gold 
Is scattered and lost ; and the blue-eyed grass 
Has run away with the rest. 
I wonder how long they’ll stay. After all 
Perhaps the summer knows best 
What to do for her children ; and maybe they’ve 
Gone for a little vacation. Who knows?” 
NOVEMBER. 
(A child decorated with yellow and brown autumn leaves and 
carrying basket of vegetables. ) 
“T bring the feast time of the year, 
When hearts grow warm and home more dear ; 
When autumn’s crimson torch expires, 
To flash again in winter fires.”’ 
NOVEMBER’S ATTENDANT No. 1. 
‘We learn it all in history— 
You didn’t think I knew? 
Why, don’t you s’pose I study my lessons? ’Course 
Ido . 
The Pilgrim Fathers did it: they made Thanks- 
giving Day. 
Why? Oh, Idon’t remember : my hist’ry doesn’t say ; 
Or p’r’aps I wasn’t listening when she was telling 
why; 
But if the Pilgrim Mothers were busy making pie, 
I s’pose they couldn’t bother; and so that was the 
way 
It happened that the Fathers made our Thanksgiving 
Day.”’ 
NOVEMBER’S ATTENDANT NO. 2. 
‘‘November gave a party. : 
The leaves by hundreds came— 
The Chestnuts, Oaks, and Maples, 
And leaves of every name. 
The sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand ; 
* Miss Weather led the dancing 
Professor Wind, the band. 


Then, in the rusty hollows, 
At hide-and-seek they played ; 
The party closed at sundown, 
And everybody stayed. 
Professor Wind played louder, 
They flew along the ground, 
And there the party ended 
In ‘‘hands across, all round.”’ 


(As December appears—he should walk very slowly—all the 
months say)— 


“Old Winter is coming again, alack ! 
How icy and cold is he! 
(One of the months then steps forward and says)— 
‘“‘Who says that Winter’s grim and drear? 
December’s best of all the year! 
Though sombre woods are gray and sere, 
The sleighbells jingle far and near, 
And Christmas time is near.” 
DECEMBER. 
(Boy with garments thickly ornamented with cotton batting.) 
Away in the North lives the old Winter King. 
‘“‘One day to the queen said king Winter, ‘‘I hear 
That Autumn is late about moving this year. 
I wish he would pack up his fixtures and go, 
The children, I’m sure, must be wishing for snow. 
Tis time that my annual journey was taken, 
And all the dead leaves from the forest were shaken. 


I’ve sent the first frosts by the lightning express, 
My blizzards already are packed for the West, 

I have in my satchel a north wind or two, 

O’er which the good people will make much ado. 
So I must be off in a hurry, my dear, 

For Christmas is waiting for me, with New Year. 
They’re merry companions, we’!] travel together 
And care not a fig for the coldest of weather. 
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(The months then sing the following together. After the 
singing the children march in a circle twice around the stage 
and pass out :) 

DECEMBER SONG. 

To be sung to the tune of ‘Yankee Doodle.” 
This is the month of Christmas Cheer 

And pleasant memories bringing; 
The month to all the children dear 

To which their thoughts are clinging. 
The month of merry Christmas joys 

And of gladsome greeting, 
To the generous girl and boy 

Its joys are never fleeting. 


If we would sweetest pleasure know 
And the true worth of living, 
On others our kind thoughts bestow— 
Think not of self-receiving. 
So to December we will give 
Our heartiest welcome ever, 
And in our grateful memory’!1 live 
The birthday of our Saviour 
DIRECTIONS.—As the months recite let them stand at the back 
of the stage in such a position that the twelve months shall, 
when allarein, form a half circle. The attendants, with the 


exception of March as before indicated, come onto the stage 
alone and after reciting, disappear. 


se 
>- 


THE MARCH OF THE CHILDREN. 








ANNA G. DRUMMEY. 
I hear the patter of little feet 
As they pass on their way to school , 
All over our land each morning they sound, 
As tho’ they marched by rule; 
For there’s first a skip, and then a hop, 
Then steps that are heavy and slow ; 
I hear them all as they march along, 
The high, as well as the low. 


Where are they going, these pattering feet ? 
Down the future’s shadowy glen, 

We will hear them again in future years . 
As they sound thro’ the halls of men. 

Some pass along with a ringing step, 
Some are weary with pain and slow, 

But they march along, ne’er pausing to rest, 
The high, as well as the low. 


The sound is a nation’s martial hymn, 
The statesmen of today 

Are beating time forthis childish line, 
Who are eager to mix in life’s fray. 

Then sound the gong, as they march along, 
So bravely on their way, 

The future’s brawn that will rule the world 
Is the school-boy of today. 


—_—_——a——_————. 


BRING BACK MY SCHOOL DAYS TO ME. 





MYN REED. 
(Air: “Bring Back my Bonnie to Me.”’) 
When beautiful school-days are over 
And grown men and women are we, 
Tho’ gone, we will think of them ever— 
O bring back my school-Gays to me, 


CHORUS. 
Bring back, O bring back, 
O. bring back my school-days to me! 
Bring back, O bring back, , 
O bring back my school-days to me! 


We iong for our playmates of childhood 
Who played with us day after day, 

And little did we dream how we loved them 
Until they had gone far away. 


O beautiful, beautiful school-days— 
O could your sweet mem'ry remain 
Thro’ all of our pleasures and sorrows 
And bring back our school-days again |! 
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Methods, Aids 
and Devices 


Ft Ut Ut et Ut Ut Ut Ut Ut Ut Ut Ut 
Helps That Help. 











BY W. H. WISMAN. 

EARLY all of our educational periodicals 
N of the present day are devoting some 
space to methods and devices for keeping 
children busy in order to keep them 


quiet. The general heading for these devices | 


is, ‘School Room Helps.’’ Not only are our 
periodicals given to this work, but some pub- 
lishers have put up in book form a great num- 
ber of these so called ‘‘Helps.’”? The motto is: 
‘‘The best way to keep children quiet is to keep 
them busy,’’ or something to that effect. This 
is a good motto, and one which no teacher can 
afford to lose sight of, but the question comes, 
‘How shall we keep them busy?’ and the 
answer might be, ‘‘Use the ‘School Room 
Helps.’ ” 

But is this a true way? Are many of these 
so called ‘‘Helps’’ really ‘‘helps?’’ Let us 
examine them and see. I do not wish to 
speak in particular of those given in our maga- 
zines, for many of them are good, but more 
particularly of those given in the books hereto- 
fore mentioned, a number of which are, to my 
knowledge, in use in the schools. 

These books contain a great variety of in- 
genious devices for the teacher to employ in 
order to keep the children busy, but when they 
are looked at in their true light they are simply 
devices to ‘‘kill time.’’ Shall we keep the 
children busy with any kind of nonsensical 
trash that will take time, just in order to keep 
them quiet, or shall we keep them busy by 
giving them some kind of employment that 
will be of practical benefit to them when com- 
pleted? If you decide on the former plan, the 
book is what you want ; but if you think the 
latter plan best, then something else is neces- 
sary and that ‘‘something else’’ is a little in- 
genuity on the part of the teacher. . 

Let us examine afew of these devices and 
see if they are really helps. One says, ‘‘Select 
from your lesson all words beginning with s,”’ or 
‘all words ending in ing,”’ or ‘‘all words hav- 
ing exactly six letters,” or something of that 
sort. Now this is a very easy matter to do, 
and any child who knows the alphabet or can 
count, can do it. He could take any page from 
the Bible or the Fourth Book of Cesar and do 
the same thing, and, of course, it would be 
done in the same mechanical way. This would 
keep him quiet for a time, but would it help? 
Would the benefit derived from this mode of 
exercise pay for the time spent? I fear not. 

Again we find, ‘‘Select from the lesson all 
words having a certainsound.’’ This leads to 
poetry, and I believe every teacher and every 
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child should have at least some poetry in him. 
I believe in the ‘‘music in the air;’’ I believe 
in the music of the soul. For— 


There’s music in the whispering of the wind among 
the trees, 

And music in the buzzing of the busy little bees. 

As they fly among the flowers and gather in their 
toll, 

They keep adding to the music that is ringing in my 
soul, ' 


Yes, the air is full of poetry, our lives are 
full of poetry, and we should be able to see and 
feel and hear the beauties surrounding us. 
Therefore, I say, teach poetry. 

But, I am digressing. To return then to my 
subject, we find again, the direction to ‘‘Bring 
leaves into the schoolroom and have pupils 
trace their outlines with a pencil.’? A mere 
mechanical operation in drawing. What boy 
or girl cannot place the hand upon a slate and 
with a pencil trace an outline around the 
fingers? Itdoes not require any skill to do 
this. They could close the eyes and accom- 
plish the same feat. But the boy or girl who 
can make a drawing of the hand without this 


pattern to follow, is the one who uses skill. I, 


might go on giving examples of these many- 
sided devices, but I have given enough to serve 
my purpose. I claim that these so called 
‘thelps’’ do not help. While they may well 
answer the purpose for which they are designed- 
that of keeping the children busy—yet it seems 
to me itisacrime to keep them busy with 
some nonsense that does no good, simply for 
the sake of keeping them quiet. 

I wish to suggest a betterplan. The primary 
object of all teaching should be to make pupils 
think. Not mere mechanical operations but 
operations which have a tendency to develop 
brain and mind and muscle. Since this is true, 
would it not be better to say : ‘‘Put away your 
books and make a list of all the words you can 
think of beginning with s?”’ etc. The plan of 
using the book might bring in a few words that 
this latter plan would omit, while on the other 
hand the latter plan would bring in words that 
the former would omit, and it would be superior 
in that it makes the pupil think. 

Now as to poetry above mentioned. Again 
I would discourage the use of the book, but I 
would place a word upon the board in plain 
sight of all and I would ask them to write as 
many words as they can think of to rhyme with 
this word. Suppose your word is ‘‘rat’’ (or 
any familiar word), and your pupils will write 
cat, that, hat, at, bat, sat, flat, etc., and they 
will think. 

As to the drawing of the leaf, I would sug- 
gest that the leaf be placed at a convenient dis- 
tance from them and they be asked to copy it. 
The results may not be very satisfactory at 
first, but I believe the pupil will be prouder of 
his work, and he will be gaining something that 
will be of practical benefit to him. He will be 
training the eye and brain and hand to work 
together. The result is dexterity. 


I believe in ‘School Room Helps,’’ but I’ 
think they should be of such a nature as to 
prove practical and beneficial, to the child. 
The work which the child does should be 
worth the time occupied in doing it. Give 
work that will make them think ; work that 
will develop judgment and reason and dex- 
terity, etc., as they advance. 

A few questions for more advanced pupils 
might be suggestive. 

1. Where is the new moon at midnight ? 

2. Where is the full moon at noon? At 
sunset? etc. 

3. Suppose the earth were to stop rotating, 
which way would the Mississippi river flow? 
Why? 

4, Ifa violent explosion were to occur just 
beyond the limits.of our atmosphere, could it 
be heard by us? 

Let the teacher think for himself. Give 
questions that will make pupils think. 

Give ‘‘Helps’’ that help. 





Teaching Arithmetic. 





C. M. ° SLEASE. 


HIS is a subject of such vast importance 
that the pen of the. writer must necessarily 
make haste slowly. The teacher, to be suc- 
cessful, must know the subject so that he need 
not have the book in hand. The successful 
teacher, I do not mean the recitation hearer of 
parrot performances, should not look at the 
book before the class. Heshould begin the lesson 
by asking, what have we to-day? When told 
by the class, his answer should be that is a 
very simple part of the subject and exception- 
ally easy to understand, which is no exaggeration 
in the true teacher. Then begin by asking for 
a clear definition of the subject and a thorough 
discussion of the subject in all its phases. 
Next ask who solved all these problems. If 
one or more answer in the affirmative, pay no 
further attention to them, than to satisfy your- 
self that they understand all the principles in- 
volved. Give the time to what your class does 
not understand. Say, ‘‘John, is there a prob- 
lem you could not solve?’’ ‘Yes, sir.’’ 
“Which one?” ‘The 14th.” All books 
closed. ‘‘John, come to the board, the rest 
pay attention.’’ Read the problem. Have him 
put it down from your reading. Then you are 
sure he understands. See that he starts right 
and he will end right. 

I have found that the greatest success is at- 
tained with but one scholar at the board after 
the fifth or sixth year. Some twenty years ago 
some would-be educator ruined arithmetic 
in our schools by stopping mental arithmetic. : 
There is no study that can train the mind 
like unto mentalarithmetic. There is nothing 
that can give the child that calm, clear-cut per- 
ception and power of discrimination as well as 
the power of expression. Have a good, clear 
analysis and notice the very rapid advance- 
ment in your written work. While in a school 
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I had one punishment of listening to a recita- 
tion which I was informed on inquiry was men- 
tal arithmetic or ‘‘our mental work’ on this 
problem: 

Six apples cost 30 cents, how much will nine 
apples cost? Here is what I heard: 

30 equals the cost. 

5 equals what 1 cost. 

45 equals what all or 9 cost. 

This was their mental work. May oblivion 
or something worse shut out all such teachers. 
The scholars had this written on their slates. 
Nobody knew what the answer was from a log- 
ical conclusion. They knew a priori, that one 
shop keeper must have money for his goods or 
the answer would probably have come in 
horses, dogs or cats, as I have heard it. 

I wrote this on the board for them: 

If six apples cost 30 cents, one apple will 
cost one-sixth of 30 cents or five cents, and nine 
apples will cost nine times five cents or 45 cents. 
Therefore, if six apples cost 30 cents, nine 
apples will cost 45 cents. 

This may be old fogy in the minds of modern, 
would-be critics. Let them criticise; but it 
gives mental discipline, the power cf precision, 
the power of discrimination, and it is logical. 
It is easy. It is the oil that lubricates the 
wheels of the mind and makes all education 


-run smoothly. The child knows what he is do- 


ing and he enjoys it. 





—— 


- School Room Devices. 








LILLIAN E, KNOWLES. 





COMBINATIONS AND SEPARATIONS. 
HAVE aclass that is reviewing the com- 
binations up to one hundred, and sometimes 

we drill in this way : 

I have a number of samples of cloth which 
they buy at from two to ten cents an inch, also 
pictures of flowers from catalogues which, they 
buy by the bunch or apiece. The school is 
not furnished with toy money, but they have 
made their own and they buy and sell, paying 
their money to the storekeeper. 

The game is to see who can buy and pay for 
the most things in a certaintime. The children 
think it is play, while I think it an excellent 
review and practice in United States money and 
the combinations. 

CUTTING CIRCLES. 

Many teachers use a great many small circles 
in connection with arithmetic or in stringing 
with berries to decorate the room, and often- 
times there are not many children to cut out 
the circles, especially in ungraded schools. For 
the last two years I have used a gun-wad cut- 
ter, many have friends who are gunners who 
would willingly loan one or a new one can be 
obtained for not more than twenty-five cents. 
By folding a paper a number of times I have 
cut out several thousand in less than half an 
hour. I also use the cutter to cut circles out 
of bright colored pasteboards which I use in 
many ways. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
A Writing Lesson. 





BY AN EX-TEACHER, 
HAT is the sentence, children?’ ‘‘Bright 
was the butterfly.”’ 

What letter is repeated most in this sentence ? 
orp 9? 

Then let us give our most careful attention 
to this letter. Whatever mistakes we may 
make, don’t let us make a mistake in T. 
Where does it always begin? ‘‘On the base 
line.”’ 

How far does it goup? ‘‘Twiceas high as 
the small letters.”’ 

With what kind of a stroke? ‘‘With a slight 
curve, ”’ 

Yes, just such a curve as the pen naturally 
makes in a free stroke upward. How far do 
we come down again? ‘‘To the base line.’’ 
With what kind of a stroke? ’‘A straight 
line.” 

Yes, a bold, strong mark, such as the hand 
naturally makes in returning if we do not con- 
strain it too much. Make the downstrokes 
quickly and confidently, aiming for the base 
line. What next stroke follows? ‘‘A curve.’’ 

All our movements upward are more easy 
and graceful than our downstrokes. How high? 
‘‘According to what the next letter is.” 

Whenever you reach aT, pause where the let- 
ter coming before it reaches the base line and 
think the T. That is, think how your hand will 
move in making freely the graceful upstroke, 
then the downstroke, bold and true, and then 
the stroke which joins the letter to the next. 
Think this several times, until your hand feels 
ready to move. Then make the letter rapidly. 

Do not be afraid of making a mistake. It is 
better to spoil your letter by carrying it a little 
too far above or below the line than to' spoil it 
by straining your muscles to get it in exactly 
its right place. Try with the mind, in think- 
ing out the letter before you make it, not with 
the muscles after you begin. Let the muscles 
work happily, and they will learn after awhile 
how to work correctly. If you tie them up, 
they cannot grow strong and free. 





History Scrap Books. 





NELLE SPANGLER MUSTAIN. 

E FIND pupils are greatly interested in 
any bit of information in regard to the 
childhood of historical personages. We have 
in our schoolroom what we term a ‘“‘Juvenile 
Scrap Book.’’ It is a medium-sized ledger, in 
which we have pasted everything we can find 
and have found about the child-life of noted 
personages. The children are eager to aid in 
collecting these ‘‘tid-bits.’”? We have also an- 
other larger ledger which we term our ‘‘History 
Scrap Book.’’ This book has the distinction of 
having a corner of the reading table all to itself, 
surrounded by mucilage bottle, paste brush, 
sponge and a box for clippings. It is under 
the care of two pupils (selected by the teacher 
each month.) These pupils prepare and paste 
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into the book all clippings (collected by teacher 
and pupils) which have any bearing on any 
historical subject. This is an admirable plan 
and very beneficial to the students. The book 
is placed in the school library at the close of 
the term. - 








More on the Inverted Divisor. 


BY A TEACHER, 


A® THIS subject appeared again in the Nor- 
MAL Instructor, it is another illustration 
of the adage that no question is well settled 
until it is settled right, and that calls, in this 
case, for a clear and correct answer to the ques- 
tion, Why do we invert the divisor? 

The true rule to divide by a fraction is this : 
Divide by the numerator and multiply the 
quotient by the denominator. This is accom- 
plished by inverting the divisor and proceeding 
as in multiplication of fractions. The inverted 
divisor divides by the numerator by multiplying 
the denominator of the dividend, and multiplies 
the quotient by multiplying the numerator ; 
and the division is thereby briefly accomplished. 
To illustrate: 3+-3—3%+3x4=2x4=§ which 
is accomplished by inverting the divisor as 
follows : 3--§=? x4=}. 





Wouldn’t Sell It. 





Her Pure and Clear Complexion Not For Sale. 


A Cornell girl was put on a Grape-Nut diet 
and discovered some facts. She says: ‘‘While 
a student at Cornell I suffered from improper 
diet. The banquets and other social functions 
—with their rich refreshments—served to com- 
pletely upset a stomach already weak from 
rich pastry, highly seasoned meats, and con- 
fections furnished by loving parents at home. 

I became irritable, nervous, and my appetite 
became more and more capricious. Only rich, 
highly seasoned food suited me, and this fur- 
ther wrecked my health. I was sallow, haying 
lost my pink and white complexion. I be- 
came dull eyed and dull brained, the victim of 
agonizing dyspepsia and intestinal trouble. 

I was finally forced to leave school and came 
home an irritable, wretchedly sick girl. The 
plainest food disagreed with me, and I bade 
fair to starve to death, when a physician ad- 
vised my physician to put me on Grape-Nuts 
Food diet. To make a long story short, the 
transformation from wretched ill health to good 
health was marvelous. I liked the new food 
so well, and it agreed with my cortured stomach 
perfectly, regulated my bowels, my headaches 
left, and the color of the skin gradually grew 
better. In eight months I found myself rosy, 
plump, and strong. 

I would not.sell my clear complexion, bright 
eyes and general good feeling for the costliest, 
richest mess of Delmonican pottage. 

I returned to Cornell, finished my course, 
and can now study, think and live. The food, 
that enabled me to regain my health I shall 
never forget.”” Name furnished by Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., at Battle Creek, Mich. 











GARRET HARLOW LAMPEN. 





[NoTtE:—The spellings recommended by the American 
Philological Association, the American Spelling Reform Asso- 
ciation, and the Philological Society of England, and recog- 
nized by the Standard Dictionary, ar used in this department.] 





| N A former paper, I spoke about the sources 





in history and the extent to which they 
should be uzed in the lower schools. This 
naturally suggests a talk on local history, 
the branch of the subject that is probably the 
one most neglected, and yet a part that bears a 
most important relation to the whole, not alone 
because of the facts it may contain, but as well 
because of its value as a trainer in the use of 
the sources and the putting together of facts 
into tangibl form. Studies in local history, 
from the very nature of the case, will train not 
only citizens but scholars, and indeed it is in 
this very work that we look for the scholar, for 
here he comes more nearly face to face with the 
sources than anywhere else ; here he can learn 
those lessons in accuracy and the nice weighing 
of evidence, so necessary in reaching a just 
conclusion ; here he comes into a warm and 
living sympathy with the events of other days. 
Americans, as a class, ar extremely careless 
about their local history ; they ar careless of 
their buildings, their old monuments, their 
relics of every sort. Inthe wildrush for wealth, 
in the fast-going life that we ar leading, there 
seems to be no time for anything else than the 
accumulating of money, and as a result, our 
people ar losing sight of those links that would 
connect the present life with that other one, 
now past and gone, it is true, but nevertheless 
just as real in its day as our own. It is not so 
in Europe. There, even the common people 
look upon their buildings and monuments and 
even their great trees, with aluv and a pride 
that ar beautiful to behold. They can tell, and 
their cheeks flush with honest pride as they 
tell it, that King this or Queen that sat under 
that tree so many generations ago, and there is 
the building in which some special event occurd, 
or there is the monument that marks the spot 
where some great hero fell, fighting for his 
people. In this country, the larger part of the 
population not only do not know the history of 
their surroundings, but they ar not even aware 
of the existence of the old landmarks. In any 
city or town, or even in the country districts, 
question the people concerning the neighbor- 
hood and mark the fearful lack of knowledge 
on their part. Nor does this ignorance in the 
least disturb them ; they simply do not care. 
People from other sections can frequently tell 
more about a place than the ones who hay 
spent their lives there. Indeed, I hav often 
noted the fact that Americans appreciate the 
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beautiful, the romantic, the historic, just in 
proportion to the distance the object is from 
home. If it is in some far-off land, the appre- 
ciation is high indeed ; if in our own land, but 
a thousand miles or more away, the apprecia- 
tion is still high, but noticeably lower than in 
the other case ; if it happens to be at home, no 
matter if it is one of the garden spots of earth 
—‘‘Oh! that’s nothing; I see that every 
day.”’ 

It is not right that this should be the case. 
Things should be appreciated in their true pro- 
portions. Tothe teacher, probably more than 
anyone else, comes the opportunity to change 
this condition—measurably, at least. Let him 
teach his pupils, even the youngest of them, to 
take a lively interest in their surroundings ; to 
inquire into the relics of the neighborhood ; to 
examin every milestone of history that may be 
within reach. Let him take them to the old 
fort on yonder hill and point out the arrange- 
ment of the inside, show them how the guns 
wer placed, and explain to them why the fort 
was so well fitted for defence; let him take 
them to the soldiers’ graveyard and hav them 
read the old inscriptions, showing bits of history 
that mark the progress of the neighborhood, 
and probably that happend in the family of 
one of the very group he is instructing ; let 
him take them among the wharves and piers 
and explain how commerce was carried on 
fifty, one hundred, two hundred years ago ; let 
him take them thru the streets of the great cities 
and point out the places where history was 
made. Even the youngest of the children will 
appreciate these expeditions and get something, 
at least, of the feeling of history. 

One of the very important results of these 
expeditions and this study, should be a historic 
collection. Is the word ‘‘museum’’ too big 
and comprehensiv a term to apply? Perhaps 
it is in some cases, tho I hav not a doubt that. 
in many cases the collection would reach such 
proportions as to justify its use. When it is 
fully appreciated and all the relics that would 
be a proper part of such a collection ar consid- 
ered, it is certainly within reason to uze the 
word. In many localities, it is possibl to get a 
complete record of dress customs for a hundred 
years or more in the form of the actual costumes 
of the various periods ; in some places, military 
uniforms covering some or all of the wars of 
the country can be found ; often it is possibl 
to find a complete record of the dining-room and 
kitchen life of the people in the form of pottery, 
glassware, utensils and the like, and often, of 
the farm life, in the form of implements. 
Many localities ar rich in Indian relics,—arrow- 
heads, knives, hammers, war clubs, pipes, etc. 
beadwork, ornaments, various articles of dress, 

Ad to these, photographs of native Indians, 
of men prominent in some crisis or who did 
something of real value to the community, of 
historic sites and buildings; all the historic 
maps of the neighborhood that ar to be found ; 
coins, stamps—anything and everything that 
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has any historic value; everything that will 
serv as a link between the past and the present. 

In a former paper, I spoke about the school 
library. Let all the letters, diaries, manu- 
scripts, poems, novels, biographies, that ar to 
be found, be preservd there. Hav the old 
soldiers write out their recollections of their part 
in the wars, and’ deposit these ; hav the old 
people tell of conditions as they wer in their 
childhood or youth; hav the statesmen and 
men in politics write of those doings which 
may be calld ‘‘back of the curtain history.” 
All of these papers will be of great interest, par- 
ticularly a few years hence, and may be of im- 
mense historic value sooner or later. 

Let the museum 4nd the library act together 
in preserving all the historical sources, both 
literature and relics,—of the locality. 

The coming generations need to know that 
our great past haz been livd, not only by the 
pious Puritans of New England, the blunt and 
sturdy Dutch of New Amsterdam, the plain 
and honest Quakers of Pennsylvania, the 
haughty Cavaliers of Virginia, but that the- 
trappers along the Ohio, the hunters about the 
Great Lakes, the miners of Colorado and the 
West, the pioneers that constantly pusht our 
frontier farther and farther out, hav also been 
our founders ; that we ar the children not only 
of courtesy, thrift and piety, but of independ- 
ence, daring, bold adventure, as well. And 
nowhere can be found such a true conception of 
the life that those bold and hardy frontiersmen 
livd ; nowhere can we get such an accurate 
view of the impress those old fathers left upon 
the country of today, than in its infancy ; no- 
where can we see so clearly the debt we owe to 
their stern determination and their indomitabl 
manhood and womanhood, as in the study of 
small localities, for here we come into actual 
contact with the old scenes, and touch the 
events as they happen. 

So local history has its place in the study—a 
place which nothing else can fill. We must go 
back, finally, to that, for there lies the reality, 
the very ground of history. There the student 
learns how to interpret history thru his knowl- 
edge of the toil and courage of the men whose 
works he has seen or whose words he has read. 

It seems to be a fitting close for the school 
year, to make an appeal to the teachers of the 
land to begin the teaching of the history of this 
country where it. ought properly to be begun, so 
that when they return to their classes in the 
fall, after a season of rest and recreation, the 
work may be taken up at its beginning rather 
than at a point some distance up the ladder of 
time. Numbers of people consider the history 
of our country to hav commenced at the time 
of Columbus, and probably our life as a nation 
does date from that time, but the history of the 
country itself goes back many centuries, and 
those centuries ar full of most beautiful and 
profitabl study. I do not know ofa land whose 
history, no matter how far it is possibl to trace 
it, is richer in romance, in poetic beauty, in 
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real value to the student and the scholar, than 
is that of the western hemisphere. 

Doubtless it will surprize many to say that 
the history of this hemisphere includes no 
fewer than eight hundred distinct nations and 
tribes. 

It is most interesting to trace these peoples 

from their former homes in Asia. Probably no 
one ever left that continent until after the flood, 
but from then on the migrations hav been many. 
There ar scores of theories as to how they came 
to this continent, but there ar very few that ar 
worthy of a place in the thoughts of serious 
men. One school of theorists holds that the 
migration was by vessel directly across the 
Pacific Ocean from what we now call China, 
and this theory seems to hav some ground for 
belief, inasmuch as the true Guatemalans hav a 
monosyllabic language, such as the Chinese, 
and their traditions speak only of a great voy- 
age, making no reference whatever to a land 
journey afterward. Then another school of 
theorists holds to the opinion that the migra- 
tion was by land to the northeast of Asia, 
thence by boat across the Bering Strait and on 
by land down the Pacific Coast until the several 
peoples set’ld in their respectiv places. Still 
another holds that at the migration there was 
a narrow isthmus connecting the two hemi- 
spheres and the peoples came by way of that, 
the isthmus having since sunk into the sea, 
leaving only the peaks of its hills and moun- 
tains abuv water, which peaks we now call the 
Aleutian Islands. Both of these theories seem 
reasonable and seem to be founded on fact too 
evident to dispute, and the legends and tradi- 
tions of hundreds of the peoples make it almost 
impossible to question their truthfulness. Then 
there is another school, whose theory may be 
mentioned, not because it is worthy of serious 
consideration, but merely to show the extent to 
which men hay theorized in the matter. The 
few members of this school hold that there 
never was a migration at all ; that when Adam 
and Eve wer placed in the Garden of Eden, 
‘another pair wer placed in the western world 
and that the peopling of this hemisphere was 
therefore not from the East at all. Their prin- 
cipal argument, and the one upon which they 
base their claim, is that the population could 
not hav increast since the flood to such num- 
bers as wer here when Columbus arrived, but 
this argument is absolutely without value, 
for Thompson found by a careful calculation 
that the population might hav increast many 
times as much as it did. Moreover, every 
legend and tradition among the peoples —every- 
thing—goes to disprove the theory. And still 
again, it is in opposition to the Biblical account 
of the Creation, tho its holders would dispute 
this assertion, claiming that tho the Bible de- 
scribes but one creation, it does not specifically 
say that there wer not others. 

Considering the Biblical account of the Crea- 
tion purely from the point of view of science, 
even then it seems to be the only reasonabl one 
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we hav, and therefore, the only one to be be- 
lievd. Then it follows that there must hay 
been a migration or several migrations. I am 
satisfied that the ones that hav been mentioned 
constitute the true history of the matter, and 
these migrations coverd a period of time com- 
mencing probably shortly after the flood and 
continuing nearly to or perhaps a lit’] after the 
time of Christ. Personally, I am inclined to 
the opinion that a few of the peoples came as 
late as the first or second century after Christ. 

It is certain that a large majority of the peo- 
ples came by way of the north, winding their 
way from what is now Alaska down the Pacific 
Coast or inland until they reacht a place suited 
to their needs or requirements, some going even 
into what is now South America, while others 
reacht out toward the east until they had come 
to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Many of the peoples wer more or less cul- 
tured, particularly the Mexicans and Central 
Americans. The Quiché culture was very high, 
tho so very ancient that but lit’l can be found 
now concerning it ; the Toltecs, the later Chic- 
himecs and the Aztecs had reacht very high 
planes, the last notwithstanding their religious 
fanaticisms and cruelties. Inthe time of the 
Montezumas, commencing with Motecuhzoma 
Ilhuicamina (Montezuma I.), they occupied a 
very advanced place in the arts, tho many of 
the works and much of the culture ascribed to 
them by the Spaniards at the Conquest and be- 
lievd by our people since, rightly belongd to 
the Acolhuans, their next-door neighbor, as it 
wer. The Acolhuans wer, by far, the most ad- 
vanced and most highly cultured people of the 
hemisphere. It was their king, Nezahualcoyotl, 
who built the famous Garden of Texcuco, prob- 
ably one of the most beautiful works of the kind 
the world has ever seen, and it was he who 
organized his government into departments, 
each department having a ‘“‘council]’’ at its 
head. Thru the ‘‘Council of Music,’’ he en- 
couraged and developt music, education and 
the arts and sciences. All teachers in both the 
academies and public schools wer under the 
supervision of the Council, whose duty it was to 
keep them up to the standard fixt by the king. 
At stated intervals, the Council held ‘‘sessions 
of poetry,” at which a valuabl prize was giv’n 
to the one who submitted the best original 
poem, one condition being that the poet must 
read his own work. The king was a frequent 
contributor and often won a prize. It was dur- 
ing this reign that geography was first regarded 
as a science in the western hemisphere, and 
astronomy, too, was well understood. It was 
Nezahualcoyotl, too, who made the famous 
proclamation to his people, in which he calld 
upon them to no longer worship the various 
gods of the time, but to turn their attention to 
the one God, who, he clearly saw, had created 
all things in the universe, and who not only 
had created, but who ruled thruout all space, 
and thru time and eternity. The people fol- 
lowed him and became worshipers of the one 
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God—the God of the Christians. He ruléd for 
forty-eight years, during which time the nation 
had no wars, and his son Nezahualpilli suc- 
ceeded him, reigning for forty-two years, con- 
tinuing the peace, the high culture and the re- 
ligious faith of his father. Then the Spaniards 
came, and the history of that splendid people 
comes to a close. It is a beautiful chapter in 
the book of the western hemisphere, tho its 
closing page is a sad one. 

My purpose in hastily sketching something 
of the early history of America is to arouse 
more interest and enthusiasm in the study. 
During the coming months of comparativ in- 
activity, it would be well to devote a part of 
the time to these peoples. From the Eskimo 
and the Tinneh of the North to the Patagonian 
of the South, there is an unlimited field for in- 
vestigation, and the pleasures and delights of the 
intercourse never reach anend. Of course, you 
will not forget our own Indians, direct descend- 
ants of some of the early peoples. As a means 
of acquiring a more personal knowledge, it 
would be well, wherever possibl, to visit them 
on their reservations ; study their manner of 
living, and their customs, as well as may be, 
after the white man’s hand has been upon 
them, and talk with them of by-gone days. 
Then when you come back in the fall, tell your 
classes what you hav learnd of your country’s 
and of your. hemisphere’s nativ races, thus 
commencing the year’s work in American His- 
tory at the proper place—at the very beginning. 

——_+-@-- 
Old Soakers. 








Get Saturated With Caffeine, 


When a person has used coffee for a number 
of years and gradually declined in health, it is 
time the coffee should be left off.in order to see 
whether or not that has been the cause of the 
trouble. 

A lady in Huntsville, Ala., Mrs. S. M. 
Brazier, says she used coffee for about 40 years, 
and for the. past 20 years was troubled with 
stomach trouble. ‘I have been treated by 
many physicians but allin vain. Everything 
failed to perfect a cure. Was prostrated for 
some time, and came near dying. When I re- 
covered sufficiently to partake of food and 
drink, I tried coffee again and it soured on my 
stomach. 

I finally concluded coffee was the cause of 
my troubles and stopped using it. I tried tea 
and then milk in its place, but neither agreed 
with me, then I commenced using Postum 
Food Coffee. I had it properly made and it 
was very pleasing to the taste. 

I have now used it four months, and my 
health is so greatly improved that I can eat al- 
most anything I want and can sleep well, 
whereas, before, I suffered for years with 
insomnia. 

I have found the cause of my troubles and a 
way to get rid of them. You can depend upon 
it I appreciate Postum.”’ 











ELLA JACOBS. 





Nature Work in June. 





‘‘And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune 
And over it softly her warm ear lays.’’ 

Nature is at her best in June, April brought 
the buds, May the leaves, and June has come 
full of flowers. Blossoms everywhere, and all 
things seem joyous and full of life. As it is 
the last month of the school term there will be 
a tendency to crowd in some extra work, but 





WILp RoskE.— Flower, leaves, buds, thorns and hip. 
taking it systematically a great deal can be ac- 
com plished, because the children delight in the 
flowers and take pleasure in bringing them to 
the teacher and then having lessons about them. 

June is often called ‘‘The Month-of Roses,”’ 
so let a few lessons be devoted to the Queen of 


flowers. Announce the subject in advance, 
and ask the children to bring as many varieties 
of roses as possible. Speak of the various 
colors, red, white, pink, tea and yellow. Then 
classify them according to name, ‘American 
Beauty, Bride, Mermet, Wild rose, Briar rose, 
etc. Call attention to the beauty of the stem 
and leaves. The thick, glossy, green stem, 
the sharp thorns which protect the flowers, but 
are so disastrous to our fingers when we pick 
the roses. Notice the delicate coloring of the 
leaves, green with often brown and red along 
the edges. A spray of leaves makes a pretty 
drawing lesson; the flower, except the wild 
rose, is too difficult for most children to draw. 
Notice how beautifully the petals are arranged; 
pick some apart and see how daintily they are 
colored; show the quantities of yellow stamens 
in the center. If you can get some rose apples 
(or hips) show them, and let the children see 
that they are the seed vessels. Tell some stories 
about the rose bush and read any appropriate 


poem. 
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Next talk about the change in the season, 
the long, warm days and the short nights. In 
the long days the plants have full time to 
grow and they have a great deal of work to do 
before the autumn comes; the flowers must 
bloom and fade and the seed pods, nuts and 
berries must ripen, all ready for next year’s 
plants. Teach asong of summer, in ‘‘Nature in 
Verse”’ by Lovejoy. 

“They come, the merry summer months, 
Of beauty, song and flowers; 


They come, the gladsome months, 
That bring thick leafiness to bowers.”’ 


The children will naturally bring into the 


class room quantities of wild flowers. With. 


the younger ones you can not go into detail 
work ; simply give the name of the flowers and 
note the color and where they grow and speak 
of any special characteristics. With the older 
pupils you can classify the flowers according 
to the lessons they have previously learned. 
With all the children, be sure that they know 
the three essential parts of the plant ; the root, 
the stem, and the leaves. 

The root is underground and is the part 
which gives strength and support to the plant 
which would be blown away and destroyed, 
if the root did not hold itsecurely in the ground. 
The little rootlets branch off in every direction 
and suck up the moisture and nourishment 
which feed the plant. Dig up some plants by 
the roots to illustrate this point. Also show it 
with the peas and beans which you have grow- 
ing on netting, with the roots going down into 
the water. Sometimes these roots store up so 
much nourishment and grow so thick that we 
use them as food. Ask the children if they 
know any plants whose roots are used as food. 
The beet, carrot, turnip, and radish are familiar 
examples. 


The next essential part of the plant is the . 


stalk or stem, called trunk in a tree; this holds 
the plant erect, although in the case of vines we 
have to help nature by means of strings or 
props. We have already spoken of stems as 
endogens and exogens. Some stems are used as 
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Edible leaf, cabbage. Edible shank, celery. Edible root, beet. 
Edible fru‘t, pear and apple. 


food, as the celery, rhubarb and asparagus. In 
the pansy you can easily see the hollow stem, 
and how the nourishment can easily pass up 
through it to the leaves and blossoms. 


The leaves are the breathing organs of the 
plant. As we breathe and purify the blood 
through the lungs, so the plants breathe 
through the leaves. You can see the tiny 
veins by holding the leaves to the light. The 
sap answers to blood. Some leaves are ed- 
ible; as the cabbage, water cress and lettuce. 
The leaves of the tea plant are prepared for 
our use. 





Fern Leaf, showing spores. 

Plants are divided into two great classes ; 
crypogams or flowering plants, and phenogams 
or flowerless plants. Ferns, mosses, lichens, 
pines, etc., come under the class of flowerless 
plants, and all of our lovely flowering plants, 
are naturally phenogams. 

Impress the fact upon the children that the 
flower is not an essential part of the plant, as 
are the root, stem and leaves. When plants 
bear flowers, these flowers have a special mis- 
sion to perform, they must help to produce the. 
seed necessary to form the new plants. Show 
the various ways in which this is done. Some 
flowers simply fade and the seed pod is soon 
seen, asin the pansy, mignonette, morning 
glory, portulaca and sweet peas. Other blos- 
soms fall off, then a tiny green’ ball appears 
which grows larger and ripens into a fruit, in 
which theseed is safely hidden, asin theapple, 
pear, orange and cherry. Some plants have 
winged seeds, as the maple keys, and these are 
carried a great distance by the wind. Others 
have a safer covering than the fruit, having a 
heavy shell, as the acorn, chestnut, almond 
and cocoanut. Yet in all of these varieties the 
forming of the seed for the new plant is the de- 
sired end of nature. Show how some of the 
flowerless plants have spores which take the. ° 
place of seeds, and are the organs of reproduc- 
tion. On the back of a fern leaf the epee are 
plainly seen. 

Last year the children were urged to make 
various collections. Those who go to the sea- 














shore can collect shells and sea-weed. Those 
in the country can gather leaves, flowers, co- 
coons, nuts, etc. Eventhe ‘‘stay at homes’’ 
can find many varieties of leaves, flowers and 
insects in the city. (For full instructions 
about making and preserving these collections 
see the NormaL Instructor for June, 1900.) 
Impress upon all thechildren how many lovely 
things can be had just by looking for them; 
by having sharp eyes whenever they are out of 
doors. Nature always has beautiful surprises 
for those who love her work. Tell them to no- 
tice old fences, bushes and trees. Sometimes 
what appear to be only dried and curled up 
leaves are really cocoons which are great treas- 
ures. Gather all the cocoons you can find and 
watch them change into moths and _ butterflies. 
It is very fascinating. If they do not develop 
during vacation, bring them into the school- 
room next term, and all can enjoy this won- 
derful miracle of nature. 

Ifthere are any available libraries in the 
neighborhood of the school, induce the pupils 
to go there and read. Tell them the names of 
a few of thesimplest books on Natural History. 
Try to interest them in this work, for every 
time a child reads a good book he is forming a 
habit which in time will help to develop his 
character and he is losing taste for excitable 
trash. If we could only do more in this direc- 
tion for the children and give them the power 
within themselves for pleasure, satisfaction and 
happiness! To so many parents, to so many 
children, the two months’ vacation is anticipated 
with a feeling almost akin to dread. Parents 
wonder how they can_ find occupation 
for their children. As teachers let us try to 
help solve this perplexing problem. 

Most of us are away taking a much needed 
rest, let us try to provide a little beforehand 
for our pupils, and perhaps communicate with 
them a few times during the vacation by a 
book, letter, or box of flowers, just to give them 
pleasure, and to keep in touch with them. If 
any of the children can have at least a box of 
earth in the yard the task will be easy, for 
you can induce them and their parents to make 
a little garden. It will be both a diversion 
and an occupation and cannot fail to prove in- 
structive, for a child will naturally try to find 
out as much as possible about the plants he is 
trying to raise, and he will learn by his failures 
as well as by his success in his work. These 
gardens can be divided into flower gardens and 
vegetable gardens. For the flower gardens buy 
seeds or small plants which are easily raised ; 
as the pansy, nasturtium, lady slipper, four 
o’clocks, portulaca, morning glory, and sweet 
peas. The seeds are very cheap and by giving 
the children a few simple directions as to the 
care of the garden, you can be reasonably sure 
that a crop of flowers will reward the laborer. 
In the vegetable garden the children can raise 
parsley, radishes, green peas, beans, tomatoes 
and potatoes, if there is room. If they raise 
peas, they will have to make frames or place 
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the boxes near a fence and have strings at- 


tached. A very beautiful little garden can be 
made from a barrel which has been filled with 
earth and has had holes bored in it, as shown 
in the illustration. I have seen several which 
had nasturtiums growing so profusely that not 
a particle of the wood of the barrel was to be 
seen. It was simply a mass of beautiful leaves 
and flowers ; nothing lovelier could be imagined. 
Of course the seeds were planted on the top 
and in all the holes of the barrel ; it was well 
watered and the plants grew quickly. ‘‘Where 
there is a will, there is a way.’’ An earnest 


teacher, anxious for.the real welfare of her 


pupils, can plan in June to help them in many 
ways during the vacation months. 
In closing the Nature Work for the season, 
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A Garden Barrel. 


make a brief resume of what you have taught 
during the year and try to impress upon your 
pupils the most important features, not so much 
facts, as methods of learning and finding out 
facts by careful observation of the habits of 
animals and plants. Persuade the children to 
continue this work during the summer, and 
ask each child to bring you in some specimens 
of natural objects in the fall when school re- 
opens. If you succeed in creating and main- 
taining an interest in this work, you will enjoy 
your own well-earned vacation doubly ; for like 
the quality of mercy, ‘‘it is twice blessed,’’ it 
blesses the giver as well as the receiver. 


Any Three-Year Subscriber Can Purchase 





Craig’s Question Book............... 45c, postage 14c 
Page’s Theory and Practice (cloth). ..45c, postage 10c 
Evolution of Dodd...............02.- 15c, postage 6c 
WRIEO ONG TRIED: «5 65.0536. 50.00:09 00,0 0 15c, postage 6c 
Busy Work Series.........-....0000: 15c, postage 6c 
Mistakes in Teaching................ 36c, postage 10c 
Best Methods of Teaching in Country 

RENOOINS, . ius ois. sean peer 36c, postage 10c 
Raub’s Methods of Teaching......... 70c, postage 12c 
Raub’s School Managemont.......... 65c, postage 10c 
Dollar Atlas (Rand McNally’s)....... 48c, postage 8c 


Marsh’s Reading Stand $2.00,Ex.at purch’er’s expense. 
Webster’s Encyclopedia Dictionary $3.50, Ex. at pur- 
chaser’s expense. 

And over 1000 other books at rates correspondingly 
low. This privilege is extended to all three-year sub- 
scribers whether for Normal Instructor, or The World’s 
Events. Complete list of books on application. 





Rally Days in Graded Schools. 





C. 8 COLER. 

BELIEVE in ‘‘Rally Days.’’? They are good 

for the church. They are good for the town 
They are good for the county fair. If properly 
conducted, they are good for the school. 

Teachers need to study ways and means, not 
only of keeping children in school, but of in- 
teresting them in their work and stimulating 
them to do their best. 

‘‘Never heard of rally days?” Well, call 
them ‘‘concentration’”’ days, then. You know 
what concentration means. A boy in the fifth 
grade defined concentration as ‘‘coming down 
to business along one line.’’ 

Let us apply this to geography and arrange a 
series of rally days for the entire week. Possibly 
we can arrange to give more time to the geog- 
raphy recitation on these days. 

1. Rivers: Let us get ‘‘down to business’’ on 
rivers and give an entire lesson to that subject. 
The origin, uses, size, terms applied to rivers, 
famous rivers, rivers of our state, the rivers of 
each grand division, these and other topics may 
be discussed in a most interesting way. Bits 
of prose and verse descriptive of rivers may be 
read or recited, questions asked and a great 
success made of the first day. 

2. Mountains: For the second day treat 
mountains in a similar way to that of rivers. 

3. Capitals: What is the capital of a country? 
Of a state? Where should the capital of a 
state be located and why? What capitals 
are thus located, what ones are not? How is 
the capital located? What cities have been 
capitals of the United States? Of your state? 
Name the capital cities of the world. (Have 
pupils write them in columns on the board.) 
Bring pictures and descriptions of capitals and 
capital scenes. 

Get the children to thinking on the subject 
and give them a chance to help, and your capi- 
tal day will be a capital success. Boundaries, 
cities, lakes, seas, islands and many other 
topics may be chosen for other days. Make 
free use of maps, pictures and outlines. 

Let pupils choose sides and have a ‘‘capital 
match,’”’ a ‘‘boundary match,”’’ or a ‘‘question 
match,’’ as we*used to do in spelling. 

History is one of the very best subjects for 
rally days. Aborigines of America, Mound 
Builders, Cliff Dwellers, Indians; wars of colon- 
ial times; the colonies; wars of the United 
States since the Revolution; the Presidents and 
leading events of their administrations; lives of 
leading statesmen— these would make good 
topics for rally work in history. 

A hint to the wise is sufficient. The average 
mind needs to be keenly awakened before last- 
ing impressions can be made. The best teach- 
ers are fertile in resources and enthusiastic even 
to the danger point. 

In school work as in every other business, 
the secret of success lies in doing common 
things uncommonly well. 
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Friday Afternoon 


Exercises. 








WHEN PAPA’S SICK. 


When papa’s sick, my goodness sakes, 
Such awful times it makes ! 

He speaks in G, such lonesome tones, 
And gives such ghastly kinds of groans, 
And rolls his eyes and holds his head, 
And makes ma help him up to bed ; 
And Sis and Bridget run to heat 

Hot water bags to warm his feet ; 

And I must get the doctor quick— 

We have to jump when papa’s sick. 
When papa’s sick ma has to stand 
Right ’side the bed and hold his hand, 
While Sis she has to fan and fan, 

For he says he’s a ‘‘dyin’ man ;”’ 

And wants the children ’round him to 
Be there when “‘suffering pa gets thro’ !’’ 

He says he wants to say good-by 

And kiss us all, and then he’ll die ; 

Then moans, and says ‘‘his breathin’s thick.”’ 
It’s awful sad when papa’s sick. 


When papa’s sick ma has to stay 
Until she hears the doctor say : 
“*You’ve only got a cold, you know ; 
You’ll be all right in a day or so.” 
And then—well, say, you ought to see— 
He’s different as can be ! 
And growls and swears from noon to night, 
Just ’cause his dinner ain’t cocked right, 
And all he does is fuss and kick. 
We're all used up when papa’s sick. 
—L. A. W. Bulletin. 





THE \UTS CONVERSE. 
Said the Shagbark to the Chestnut, 
“Ts it time to leave the burr?’’ 
“T don’t know,”’ replied the Chestnut ; 
“There is Hazelnut—ask her. 
I don’t care to pop my nose out 
Till Jack Frost unlocks the door ; 
Besides, I’m in no hurry 
To increase the squirrels’ store. 


‘“‘A telegram from Peanut says 
That she is on her way, 

And the Pecan Nuts are ripening 
In Texas, so they say.”’ 

Just here the little Beechnut, 
In his three-cornered hat, 

Remarked in tiny, piping voice, 
I’m glad to hear of that ; 


“For then my charming cousin, 
So very much like me, 
Miss Chinquapin, will come with them 
And happy I shall be.”’ 
The Butternut spoke up and said, 
‘¢?T will not be long before 
T’ll have to move my quarters 
To the farmer’s garret floor. 


‘“‘With Hickorynut and Walnut 
Good company I’ll keep, 

And then until Thanksgiving 
Together we shall sleep.”’ 

Said the Shagbark, ‘‘I’m tired 
Of being cooped up here ; 


“T want to go and see the world— 
Pray what is there to fear? 

“‘T’ll stay up here no longer— 
T’ll just go bouncing down ; 

So good-bye, Sister Chestnut, 


Until we meet in town.”’ 
—Sunbeam. 
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**THEY SAY.’’ 
Have you heard of the terrible family “‘They,”’ 
And the dreadful, venomous things ‘“‘They” say ? 
Why, half the gossip under the sun, 
If you trace it back, you will find begun 
In that wretched House of ‘‘They.” 


A numerous family, so I am told, 

And its genealogical tree is old ; 

For ever since Adam and Eve began 

To build up the curious race of man, 
Has existed the House of ‘‘They.”’ 


Gossipmongers and spreaders of lies, 

Horrid people whom all despise ! 

And yet the best of us, now and then, 

Repeat queer tales about women and men, 
And quote the House of ‘‘They.” 


They live like lords, and never labor, 

A “They’s”’ one task is to watch his neighbor, 

And tell his business and private affairs 

To the world at large, they are sowers of tares— 
These folks in the House of ‘‘They.” 


It is wholly useless to follow a ‘‘They” 

With a-whip or a gun, for he slips away 

And into his house, where you cannot go, 

It is locked and bolted and guarded so— 
This horrible House of ‘‘They.’’ 


Though you cannot get in, yet they get out, 
And spread their villainous tales about ; 
Of all the rascals under the sun 
Who have come to punishment, never one 
Belonged to the House of ‘‘They.’’ 
—Elia Wheeler Wilcox. 





BE HAPPY NOW. 
‘There is a land where Music, dreaming, 
Sings sweet and low ; 
A thousand shadowy forms are gleaming 
In the pale glow 
Of Memory’s half-light o’er them streaming 
The long ago. 


There is a land of visions splendid— 
A golden clime, 

Where fame, love, happiness seem blended, 
In hues sublime ; 

The present by it how transcended— 
The coming time. 


There is a land whence airs entrancing 
Forever stray ; 

Where summer suns are ever glancing 
Athwart the day; 

A region filled with Youth’s romancing— 
The far away. 


Why yearn beyond the bars that bound us, 
When year by year 

These visions ever face beyond us? 
Why not uprear 

A heaven of happiness around us— 


The Now and Here ? 
—J. A. Edgerton. 





THE NEW SHOES. 
You’d know by the way she goes creaking about, 
Peering down from all possible views 
At the two little feet thrust complacently out, 
That Polly had on her new shoes. 


They are neat, they are gay, they are buttoned up 
high, 
And they’re lined in a brilliant blue tint ; 
They are bright as the stars twinkling up in the sky, 
Or a penny just out of the mint. 


But it isn’t for that she’s so happy and proud, 
That she’s almost unable to speak ; 
It’s because they give out such a charmingly loud— 
Such a perfectly beautiful squeak ! 
—Emma A. Opper. 


THE NAME OF OLD GLORY. 

Old Glory ! ! say, who, 
By the ships and the crew, 
And the long, blended ranks of the gray and the blue, 
Who gave you, Old Glory, the name that you bear 
With such pride everywhere 
As you cast yourself free through the rapturous air 
And leap out full length, as we’re wanting you tu? 
Who gave you that name, with the ring of the same, 
And the honor and fame sa becoming to you? 
Your stripes stroked in ripples of white and of red, 
With your stars at their glittering best overhead, 
By day or by night, 
Their delightfulest light 
Laughing down from their little square heaven of 

blue ! 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory? Say who— 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory ? 
The old banner lifted, and, faltering then 
In vague lisps and whispers fell silent again. 


Old Glory, speak out! we are asking about 

How you happened to “‘favor’”’ a name, so to say, 

That sounds so familiar and careless and gay 

As we cheer it and shout in our wild, breezy way— 

We—the crowd, every man of us, calling you that— 

We—Ton, Dick and Harry—each swinging his hat 

And hurrahing ‘‘Old Glory’”’ like you were our kin, 

When, Lord! we all know we’re as common as sin ! 

And yet it just seems like you humor us all 

And waft us your thanks, as we hail you and fall 

Into line, with you over us, waving us on 

Where our glorified, sanctified betters have gone. 

And this is the reason we’re wanting to know— 

(And we’re wanting it so—where our own fathers went 
we are willing to go.) 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory—O ho !|— 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory ? . 

The old flag unfurled with a billowy thrill 

For an instant, then wistfully sighed and was still. 


Old Glory, the story we’re wanting to hear 

Is what the plain facts of your christening were; 
For your name—just to hear it, 

Repeat it and cheer it, ’s a tang to the spirit 

As salt as a tear— 

And seeing you fly and the boys marching by, 
There’s a shout in the throat and a blur in the eye 
And an aching to live for you always—or die, 

If, dying, we still keep you waving on high. 

And 0, by our love 

For you, floating above, 

And the stars of all wars and the sorrows thereof, 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory, and why 
Are we thrilled at the name of Old Glory ? 

Then the old banner leaped, like a sail in the blast, 
And fluttered an audible answer at last— 

And it spake, with a shake of the voice, and it said: 
By the driven snow-white and the living blood-red 
Of my bars, and their heaven of stars overhead ; 
By the symbol conjoined of them all, skyward cast, 
As I float from the steeple, or flap at the mast, 

Or droop o’er the sod where the long grasses nod, 
My name is as old as the glory of God. 


So I came by the name of Old Glory. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





SNEEZING. 
What a moment, what a doubt ! 
All my nose is inside out, 
All my thrilling, tickling, caustic, 
Pyramid rhinocerostic, 
Wants to sneeze and cannot do it! 
How it yearns me, thrills me, stings me ! 
Now says, ‘‘Sneeze, you fool, 

Get through it.” 
Shee—shee—oh ! ’tis most del-ishi, 
Ishi—ishi—most del-ishi ! 

(Hang it, I shall sneeze till spring !) 


Snuff is a delicious thing. 
—Leigh Hunt. 
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DIDN'T THINK! DIDN’T KNOW! 
I didn’t think! I didn’t know! 
How many tell that tale of woe, 
When failure reaches out a hand, 
And stops them with a stern command, 
And with her pointed finger asks 
Why you have weakened at your tasks? 
“T didn’t think!” Inside your head 
God set the think-works, but instead 
Of winding them-with holiest thought 
You let them rust—the clock struck naught ! 
“TI didn’t know !”’ yet you have eyes, 
And ears and tongue, but you despise 
The simplest things that wise men take 
For tools to win success, and shake 
The grasp of failure from their arm 
In shop, or factory, or farm; 
You fail and mutter as you go, 
I didn’t think! I didn’t know! 

—Rural New Yorker. 





THE LAND OF USED-TO-BE. 

Uncle Ned has traveled this whole world through 
And his tales of the things he’s seen 

Are as good as a trip 

On a sailing ship, 
There’s never a country he’s not been to ; 
He’s roamed the continents all and a few 
Of the islands in between. 


When at night we gather around his chair 
A geography isn’t of use. 

He will whisk us away 

For a lengthy stay 
In lands with the jumbledest names, and where 
The people do things that would make you stare, 
Or run with the least excuse. 


And he tells of places across the sea 
Where the traveler seldom goes, 
Where the cocoanuts swing 
And the monkeys cling 
By scores to the branches of every tree, 
And a beautiful odor of spice goes free 
With every breeze that blows. 


If you ask his favorite place of all, 
He just smiles and he says, “‘Ah, me, 
It is not on the map— 
What a sad mishap, 
For of all the countries great and small, 
I’d make, if I could, for a port to call 
In the Land of Used-to-Be. 


It’s the fairest land that was ever seen, 
But I cannot go back,’’ says he. 

“There’s an age limit there, 

And they bar gray hair ; 
Besides, I’d appear out of place, I ween 
For a boy is King and a girl is Queen 
In the Land of Used-to-Be.’’ 

—Charles Brazelton Graves. 





IT’S SUNSHINE AND MUSIC. 
A laugh is just like sunshine, 
It freshens all the day, 

It tips the peak of life with light 
And drives the clouds away ; 
_The soul grows glad that hears it, 
And feels its courage strong— 

A laugh is just like sunshine 
For cheering folks along ! 


A laugh is just like music, 
It lingers in the heart, 
And where its melody is heard 
The ills of life depart ; 
And happy thoughts come crowding 
Its joyful notes to greet— 
A laugh is just like music 
For making living sweet !, 
—Ripley D. Saunders, 
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CLEAR THE WAY. 
Men of thought! be up and stirring, 
Night and day ; 
Sow the seed, withdraw the curtain, 
Clear the way ! 


Men of action, aid and cheer them, 
As ye may! 

There’s a fount about to stream, 

There’s a light about to beam, 

There’s a warmth about to glow, 

There’s a flower about to blow ; 


There’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray ! 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way ! 


Once the welcome light has broken, 
Who shall say 

What the unimagined glories 

‘ Of the day? 


What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray? 

Aid the dawning, tongue and pen ; 

Aid it, hopes of honest men : 

Aid it, paper; aid it, type; 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe ; 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play. 

Men of thought and men of action, 
Clear the way ! 


Lo! acloud’s about to vanish 
From the day ; 

And a brazen wrong to crumble 
Into clay. 

Lo! the Right’s about to conquer, 
Clear the way ! 


With the Right shall many more 
Enter, smiling, at the door ; 
With the giant Wrong shall fall 
Many others great and small, 
That for ages long have held us 

For their prey. 
Men of thought and men of action, 

Clear the way ! 

—Charles MacKay. 





TOO MANY “‘DAINTY DISHES.’’ 

We don’t get anything to eat at our house any more— 

There’s never any common dish comes through our 
kitchen door ; 

For ma and all the girls is workin’ like they was 
machines-- 

A-makin’ ‘‘Dainty Dishes’’ from the fashion maga- 
zines. 


They give us dabs o’ this and that, with names we 
can’t pronounce, 

With spriggs o’ stuff around them all, just like a little 
flounce. 

A stalk or two o’ spinage takes the place o’ ‘‘mess 0’ 
greens’’— 

We’re eatin’ ‘Dainty Dishes” from the fashion maga- 
zines. 

The groc’ry bill’s a-huommin’ now—I tell you it’s a 
sin ; 

We got to buy the dainty stuff an’ things to cook it in. 

I’m blamed if I’ll call bean soup any ‘‘consummay de 


beans !”’ 

But it’s in the “‘Dainty Dishes” in the fashion maga- 
zines. , 

I want a steak—I want it quick—I’m hungry asa 
hoss— 

I want it with thick gravy—no new-fangled kind 0’ 
sauce ; 

An’ listen kerful an’ you’!l know jest what the ol’ man 
means— 

I want no ‘Dainty Dishes” from the fashion maga- 
zines. 


—Baltimore American. 
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TEACH, TEACH, TEACH. 
I wish that I had nothin’ to do 
But lay around all day, ; 
An’ watch the trees and flowers grow 
An’ see the birds at play ; 
For I think school is mighty slow, 
Though teacher is a ‘‘peach ;’”’ 
The only thing she seems to do 
Is teach and teach and teach. 


I wish that there was something else 
: Besides that awful school, 

Where I must go five times a week 
To learn the golden rule. 

Now I don’t mind our Sunday school 
’*Cause once a week they preach, 

But Gee, I hate that schoolhouse where 
They teach and teach and teach. 


Pa says to me, ‘‘Now you see here, 
This thing bas got to quit— 
You go to school day after day, 
And never learn a bit.’’ 
I know Pa likes the teacher, 
For once he called her ‘‘peach ;’ 
I wonder, if she knew that would 
She teach and teach and teach ? 
—WSelected. 


” THE BLUE BIRD. 
I know the song that the blue-bird is singing— 
Out in the appletree where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow ! the skies may be dreary ; 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 


Hark ! how the music leaps out from his throat. 
Hark! was there ever so merry a note ? 

Listen awhile and you’ll hear what he’s saying 
Up in the appletree swinging and swaying : 


‘Dear little blossoms down under the snow, 
You must be weary of winter, I know ; 
Hark ! while I sing yor. a message of cheer : 
Summer is coming, and springtime is here. 


‘Little white snowdrops! I pray you arise ; 

Bright yellow crocus ! come, open your eyes: 

Daffodils! Daffodils ! say, do you hear? 

Summer is coming, and springtime is here !”’ 
—Emily Huntington Miller. 





OUT OF BOUNDS. 
Nobody knows but the boy who has heen there 
Just what it means when one fine summer day 
The door of the schoolhouse shuts tightly behind us, 
And we are out gladly and off and away. 


Free as the wind, we are held fast no longer 
Under the thraldom of book and of rule, 

Free now to wander at leisure and pleasure, 
All the great, beautiful out-doors our school. 


Think of the ball games, the boating and fishing, 
Think of the rambles and journeys awheel |! 
Oh! it is glorious just to be living, 
Just to be able to do and to feel! 


Lessons all back of us? Yes, between covers, 
But there are plenty of school books unbound, 

‘Sermons in stones’’ that the great poet tells of, 
Stories in stars and the depths of the ground. 


So we’ll go on, with our eyes and ears open, 
Through the long, beautiful holiday time, 
Resting and working, for work makes rest sweeter, 
Gathering our forces for next year’s hard climb. 
— Good Cheer. 


a aa 


Your name, the pupils’ names and all else which 

o to make up our Souvenirs and Souvenir Book- 

ets render them the most appropriate gifts obtain- 

able for pupils at close of school. The cost is slight. 

They are sure to please. Threestyles, Plain, Photo- 

graphic, and Flag,—also a series of Booklets. Full 
line of samples for 2c. stamp. 
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Like Breath of Violets. 





ARTHUR W. SPAULDING. 
Like breath of violets on a wintry air, 
With faint-voiced memories of a fair, far day, 
When all of beauty loitered in the way, 
And all that met the tranced sense was fair. 


So like, to me, when now with hurried pace, 
Insistent life its daily round presents, 
To catch, a moment’s glimpse, the innocence, 
The heavenly light upon a child’s sweet face. 


For like the floweret’s scent and springtime blue 
That steal unbidden to the realm of snow, 
It minds me of a time of long ago, 

When flashed that radiance over all I knew. 


Ah, childhood’s realm, it was a little field, 
Wherein the sunbeams and the flowers led 
To fairest visions with the gentlest tread, 

Nor made one impress to a fresh one yield. 


Ere yet the darksome shades, with growing day, 
Within the tangled thickets of a wider range, 
Hid things familiar in disguises strange, 

And voices mocked that could not lead the way. 


Oh for a clearing of the misty view, 
A thinning of the thick-boled trees that hide 
What beauties lie concealed on every side, 
That I might see with childhood’s eyes anew. 


O sweet-voiced echoes of a buried past, 
That linger yet within recesses of the soul 
Where still the noise of earth-strife can not roll, 
Bring you again the message of a rest at last? 


I know that all this maze and tempest wild 
Some day, in His appointed time, shall cease, 
And in the quiet of a heavenly peace, 

I shall again be as a little child. 

+o 

Be Courteous. 


R. STEPHENS. 








ANNIE 
HE aggregate of life is made up of little 
| things; the words we utter and our daily 
thoughts and actions do much toward 
forming our characters; therefore, how 
diligent we should strive to so cultivate our 
hearts and curb the impetuosity of our disposi- 
tions that our exterior deportment shall prove 
the refinement of our spirits. ‘‘Our life is cen- 
tered in the sphere of common duties.’? How 
true this is! Then why not adorn our daily lives 
with the best things our hearts possess, and 
make our home attractlve with the sunshine of 
kindness and gentleness of manner. 

While we admire integrity and’ that sterling 
worth of character that makes a true man and 
woman, and are perhaps assiduously engaged 
in maintaining and cultivating those admirable 
qualities in our own lives, yet I think there are 
some things that truly belong to the Christian’s 
faith that we are quite negligent of, and they 
are the common courtesies of life. We would not 
countenance superfluities and meaningless forms 
of politeness that are naught but vanity and 
empty show. True politeness never springs from 
these ; it has its source in an entire forgetfulness 
of self and a tender regard for the feelings of 
others. Upon meeting a stranger or a dear 
friend it appears to require no effort to assume 
the apparel of politeness, to be affable in our 
manners and extend our sincere heartfelt affec- 
tion; but those who are truly dearest to our 
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hearts, those with whom we are called to live 
and labor, to enjoy the blessings of life and 
bear its trials and burdens—brought in such 
close contact with one another, how apt we are 
to grow indifferent to their tender feelings and 
frequently speak and act in a discourteous way. 
‘Life and death arein the power of the tongue;”’ 
how careful we should be to guard that mem- 
ber, that we utter nothing that wounds or 
hurts. There isa very common habit, which, I 
fear, many of us possess; that is, saying unkind 
things one of another. We would not be guilty 
of defaming another’s character, yet so natural 
is it to let some careless remark pass our lips 
that we would be quite ashamed for the person 
spoken of to hear. How much better if we can- 
not find anything good to say, to speak not at 
all. I have heard of a society recently formed 
called the ‘‘Speak no Evil Society.’’ Its mem- 
bers are required before speaking evil of any- 
one to ask themselves three questions: Is it 
true? Isit kind? Is it necessary ? Before speak- 
ing against another, if we should stop and con- 
sider these things, how seldom we would find it 
in our hearts to speak of evil. I think it would 
be well for us all to form ourselves members of 
this association. 

The scriptures commend those who are of a 
meek and quiet spirit. Well cultivated per- 
sons will be gentle in all their movements, and 
upon entering a room will open and close the 
door gently and will never speak in a rude, 
noisy manner; in conversation they will not be 
obtrusive and usurp the time in speaking as 
though they were superior and wished to be 
heard above everyone else, but will be consid- 
erate of others and give them their just privileges. 

So liable are we to grow indifferent to our de- 
portment, that it requires constant effort and 
frequently persistent energy to smooth down 
the angular corners of our characters. None of 
us admires blunt manners or tone of utterance, 
even if our own decorum is not perfect, our 
sensibilities are always wounded by such. The 
courteous address, the pleasant good morning 
that send a thrill of joy through our hearts 
and give us courage to perform the duties of 
the day, the sweet good night breathed from 
loving lips that seems to place us beneath the 
angels’ care through the hours of slumber, the 
tender smile, the gentle manner, the word of 
kindness and the obliging spirit,can these spring 
from any other but a good heart? We think 
not, therefore let us cultivate them more and 
more. 

We see in nature that everything is improved 
by culture and what is the rough block of 
marble without the sculptor’s art upon it ? How 
he chisels and works until it presents the beauty 
and symmetry of a perfect form; and what is 
the diamond taken from its rough bed covered 
with dirt, what is it compared with the polished 
stone flashing in brilliancy? We can all draw 
illustrations from these. 

Just here, I am reminded of an incident re- 
lated of George Herbert, the distinguished ‘poet 


of England: In one of his walks to Salisbury 
to join a musical society, he saw a poor man 
with a poorer horse that had fallen under its 
load. Putting off his canonical coat, he helped 
him to unload and afterwards to load and so 
like the good Samaritan was he that he also gave 
him money by which to refresh himself. So 
coming to his musical friends at Salisbury, 
they began to wonder why George Herbert 
should appear in that company so soiled and 
discomposed. But he told them the reason 
and one of them said he had disgraced himself 
by so mean an employment. His answer was, 
he thought what he had done would prove 
music to him at midnight and that the omis- 
sion of it would have made discords in his con- 
science whenever he should pass that place. 

We all have it in our power to perform little 
kindnesses. Let us seek to help others that 
are in distress in the true spirit of Christian 
courtesy, let us tune the keys of the hearts we 
come in contact with to the music of love, then 
will no harsh discords of ill will sadden our 
lives. 

We find ourselves placed in this world with 
surroundings that not only affect ourselves, but 
those with whom we are associated. Not only 
our outward actions, but our interior thoughts 
have sounds that vibrate on the electric cur- 
rents of feeling and wing their way from heart 
to heart. Therefore let us admire all that is good 
and fill our minds with the same, then will re- 
finement of heart grow in our countenances, and 
our deportment will be Christlike and courteous. 

——~- go 
Duties and Responsibilities of the 
Teacher. 





MARGARET STEWART. 

Y experience as a teacher extends through 

ten years. A few suggestions that I make 
may possibly help my co-laborers. 

One of the first and all important lessons for 
a teacher is to learn self-discipline. How much 
of self-discipline does it mean? By bearing in 
mind the derivation of the word from disco, to 
learn, we shall keep before us the higher mean- 
ing of the word. We shall find out that to be- 
come a strong, magnetic power, to act upon the 
existing conditions, we must become magnets; 
we must exert the power of faith, will and 
energy. 

A hasty temper must be subdued; a pupil is 
usually on the alert to take advantage of the 
teacher’s weakness and enjoys his success. Be 
firm, kind and gentle. Having won the confi- 
dence and affections of the child, he will re- 
spect your firmness. If confidence and respect 
be lost, all is lost—irreparably lost. ‘‘Let love 
be the sword that wins,’’ and success will mark 
the efforts of the teacher. 

Teachers should have a thorough knowledge 
of the children to be taught. This means a 
careful and systematic study of children and a 
comprehensive understanding of human nature. 
How can one who does not understand children 
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be expected to train them, to mould them into 
beautiful, grand and noble manhood? With- 
out this knowledge teachers are sure to make 
serious and far-reaching blunders. 

Children are thoughtless and often regret the 
mistakes they make; then do not condemn hast- 
ily. We should ever hold in mind that no 
human being can justly lay claim to infallibil- 


ity. That isan attribute of God only. 
‘“‘An ounce of commendation is worth a 


pound of condemnation.”’? Give the young a 
word of encouragement when you can. The 
beautiful geranium that decorates your window 
does not die for the want of water and sunshine; 
but you leave some human flower to suffer 
from the want of appreciation or the sunlight of 
encouragement. There are some vines that climb 
without training; some souls that struggle 
along on stony soil; but only a few. To insure 
success, all the qualifications that I have men- 
tioned must be combined in one person, whose 
mission it is to build-up and strengthen, rather. 
than to tear down and destroy. Lesson-giving 
is by no means the most important part of a 
teacher’s work—the moral nature must be im- 
pressed, while the mental development goes on. 

The mission of the teacher is a grand and glori- 
ous one—his is the training of mind and mould- 
ing of character that makes statesmen and 
heroes. To arouse and develop the moral, in- 
tellectual and patriotic elements, to get in sym- 
pathy with the children, to stimulate a laudable 
ambition in the children, should be the aim and 
ambition of every teacher. A little negligence 
on the part of the teacher blights many a bud of 
promise. I can not emphasize the above too 
forcibly. How important that children should 
be intelligent, patriotic, and above all, moral. 

‘For the children now in school will soon 

hold in their hands the destiny of the nation.”’ 

sitep teh 
A Little Faultfinding. 





AMY C. SCAMMELL. 

AILURES in the spelling and in the gram- 

mar of English mark the entrance ex- 
aminations for the high school to a surprising 
degree. Should the blame rest wholly upon 
the teachers? We, teachers, think that the 
modern language-books, with the grammar left 
out, is at fault ; that the craze for introducing 
literature into the schools has changed the 
grammar into English composition books and 
rhetorics. Our children are not ready for these 
yet. Noah Webster defines grammar as a sys- 
tem of rules for speaking and writing a language 
correctly. When the rules for English are 
not well learned, the high school pupil plods 
with little pleasure through the other languages 
of his school course. 

In the old time grammars, with their sub- 
junctives, their pluperfects, and future perfects, 
running through that long pathetic ‘‘Love’’ 
story, children had a chance to say something, 
and they learned to talk by talking. The 
modern language-book demands that every- 
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think be written. It is deplorably true that 
in our high schools and colleges many of the 
best essayists are poor talkers ; either they use 
stilted language, or, in their efforts to be plain, 
they take too homely words. They missed in 
public schools what our standard American 
authors had—the talk-drill of Murray’s and 
Smith’s grammars. The writer remembers 
back to when she recited verbatim a whole 
page of Smith’s in fine type, about John in 
the nominative case, and from that day to this, 
‘‘Nominative John’’ has been an ever present 


help in finding the subject of a sentence, tho. 


long and intricate. 

In the language-books of today subjects for 
writing are given which require the aid of the 
cyclopedia, of general history, of many books 
outside the reach of rural schools. There are 
subjects that do not interest the children yet, 
that never may, if forced upon the unready 
judgment. Teacherly sentiment is strong 
against this way of teaching language. Teach- 
ers ask for language-books that are complete in 
themselves, as other schoolbooks are. Chil- 
dren do not have to go hunting through books 
and books to find a way tosolve a mathematical 
problem, or to settle a geography or history 
question, for books on these subjects are inclu- 
sive, at least sufficiently so for present use, 

We approve of young children’s writing 
stories about pictures which interest and teach, 
and after they have written them, we would 
have them name and give the use of every part 
of speech they used in the stories. Children 
need but little encouragement to incite them to 
search for new words, and so to lengthen their 
short vocabulary. We find no better way of 
correcting the oddities of child expression, 
especially their use of adjectives, than this way 


of naming words. We would carry this work _ 


of reproduction into the higher grades, limiting, 
it, so that it shall not become a substitute for 
grammar. But there’s a better way than fault- 
finding, teachers. Let us resurrect, buy, beg or 
borrow the old grammars, if we can, and if we 
cannot, why, Jet us be a grammar unto our- 
selves. The old paths of twenty-five years ago 
are not so overgrown with newisms that we 
cannot find them. We shall have none the 
less literature if we have all the more grammar. 
To send our bright boys and girls away from 
us to a Latin grammar to learn the rudiments 
of English, is not justice to them nor to us. 


——_——__ +2 
Speer. 





LAURA KILLEN. 


¢sTTTHINKING is discerning relations; but we 
discern relations of things. In order to 
discern relations we must compare, hence our 
powers to think are our comparative powers. 
These are our powers to discern relations.” 
In mathematics as presented by W. W. 
Speer, we find the cure for all the mistakes 
made in our first days of teaching numbers. 
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The aim of this excellent method is to develop 
the mind systematically ; to produce thinkers, 
reasoners and true matehmaticians, by begin- 
ning in the natural way, by continuing, syste- 
matically, what the child has acquired in six 
or seven years of free mind development. 
From the basis of his experience and power 
this training proceeds. In the earlier work 
there is no demand for close analysis, it moves 
gradually toward this by suggestive exercises, 
depending on the condition of the child’s mind. 

The children move about, touch, handle and 
talk of solids, colors, etc. This as we readily 
see isin accord with nature. Has he not been 
combining thinking and acting for five or six 
years? Why should he not dosonow? It is 
here that a mistake is often made in teaching 
beginners, forcing them to preserve certain at- 
titude, to keep the nerves tense and in so doing 
destroy. the foundation of healthful mind activ- 
ity. Interest will lead a child to control him- 
self, but repression induces dullness, indiffer- 
ence and antagonism. In passing from home 
life to school life we sometimes forget to pro- 
vide for active, robust children; but expect 
jointed dolls which, when we pull the string and 
place in a certain position will remain so until 
we order a change. 

Great importance is attached to the order of 
work which puts things before the child, leaving 
it free to see and tell all he can before interfering 
with questions or directions. For those who 
still cling to toothpicks, beans and counters, I 
believe only to see one period of a class of free, 
active workers around a Speer number-table 
and listen to their enthusiasm, which should 
not be controlled only guided, all this would 
convince the watchers that there is something 
in Speer number-work not found in toothpicks. 

One who has studied the method and who 
understands the make-up of the child, finds 
numerous advantages for free action. The 
fresh, vigorous effort ‘of involuntary attention 
leads the child forward with surprising rapid- 
ity. He will be alive, thinking and doing, 
while the teacher suggests or directs. Yet this 
furnishes no excuse for the random, desultory 
work; the teacher must have in view a certain 
aim in each recitation. 

To teach ratio 2 and 4. Terms: },%, J, 1,°, 
18,20. Solids having ratio 2 on table, names 
a and b. Directions: Show me a, 6, small 
solid, large solid, the largest solid, etc. Which 
is larger aor b. How many dsina. What is 
ratio of a tod. Drill. Show me another a 
whose ratio to 6 is 2, and so on until the ratio 
of the two solids is thoroughly understood. 
Call a 12and 66. Drill until children see that 
if a = 12 and b = 6, their ratio is 2, because a. 
tobis2. To teach 4 proceed in same manner. 
Keep in mind it is the ratio we are after, and 
not number. 

spcideslicitepailllliatibisditiniins 


$1.00 with order and 5 cents a day for 300 days gets 
Werner’s Universal Encyclopedia. You have the use 
of the books while paying for them. 
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Doll Drill. 





ALICE COOK FULLER, 
(A drill for either ten or twelve little girls, Thesmaller the 
girls taking part the more effective will be the drill.) 
Costume—‘‘Mother Hubbard”? dresses, made long, 
or fancy tea gowns with short trains. Hair done up 
in a loose roll rather high on the head, and parted 
and crimped in front. Dolls in long white dresses. 
Small rocking chairs. 
All enter from left of stage, carrying doll in left 
arm, and rocking chair in right hand. 
PART I. 
Pass to center of stage, down center by twos to 
front, separate, march right and left across front of 
stage and place chairs. Fig. 1. 
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As soon as chairs are placed in position, march up 
the sides, entirely across the back, down the opposite 
sides and across the front, each one to herchair. Fig. 
2. Be seated. 
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Rock dolls, and keeping time with chairs’ move- 
ments, sing : 











‘*Rock-a-bye baby in the tree top, 

When the wind blows the cradle will rock ; 
When the bough bends the cradle will fall, 
Down then comes rock-a-bye baby, and all.’’ 


Rise slowly holding dolls in left arm, as though 
asleep. 

Place forefinger of right hand vertically across lips, 
as if to enjoin silence, quietly whispering ‘‘’Sh-h-h.”’ 

Lean dolls back in chairs just vacated. 

Separate at center, turn and march right and left 
across front of stage, up the sides across the back, 
meet at center and march down to front by” twos, 
holding dress trains up daintily with (left row) left 
hand and (right row) right hand. Separate, march 
_ right and left across stage and each take position by 
her own doll and chair. Fig. 3. 
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Raise doll gently as though asleep. 

Be seated in chairs. 

Lay doll down with left arm supporting the head. 

Tap doll’s cheek lightly with forefinger. 

Place dolls in sitting posture. 

Rise, holding doll in left arm, pick up chair in 
right hand ; separate, march right and left across the 
stage, up the sides and across the back, placing chairs 
along the back of stage. Fig. 3 a. 
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Turn facing the front. 

Holding dolls by the arms, place it so the dress 
just touches the floor, and keeping careful time to the 
music, carry as if teaching to walk, down to the front 


of the stage. 
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Raise doll gently until it ison a level with the 
child’s face, and hold it facing the audience. 

Take into left arm and hold, the upper arm acting 
as a support to the back, and the hand brought 
around under the body to hold it up. No. 1a. 

Lift the doll and lay it face down across the right 
shoulder. 

Doll in left arm again. 

Over left shoulder. 

Held at arm’s length, facing child. 

‘Drawn up, kissed lightly on forehead twice, and re- 
turned to arm’s length facing child. 

Taken in arms as if to hush to sleep. 

Rock lightly from left to right. (A swinging motion 
of the arms. ) 

Lay doll across the left shoulder. 

“ te lightly on the back eight times with the right 
and. 
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Hold as in No. 1a. 

Turn, march left and right across front, up the 
sides, across the back, and exit at center back. 

PART II. 

If the children are old enough to memorize further 
figures, the following march may be taught : 

Instead of exit, at center back, separate, and march 
diagonally across stage to right and left front, thus 
completing Fig. 5. 
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Turn, march toward center, up the center to the 
back, and diagonally across stage to left and right 
front. Fig. 6. 
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Dress held up lightly with right hand, step back- 
ward, to back of stage. Fig. 7. 
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Turn, separate, march right and left across back 
down sides, across front, and up the center. (Dresses 
trailing.) Fig. 8. 




















Separate, march, right and left across the back, 
diagonally to center front; separate, march across 
front, and up the sides, Fig. 9. 

















Turn, march across the back to the center, and 
diagonally across to left and right front, and exit, 
simultaneously kissing fingers to audience. 
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Thoughts. 


Provide a blank book for each pupil. Let it be 
called his ‘‘Conscience Book.”? It is understood that 
only the best work—the pupil’s highest effort—is to 
be given to this book. It is to be a record of his best 
effort in penmanship, and stand as his method of 
determining his own-progress for the year. 

A special drill in originality of expression may be 
given, and the compositions copied neatly into the 
book. 

Many questions in child study may be answered in 
the ‘‘Conscience Book.”’ 

The teacher, when reviewing these books, will find 
herself becoming better acquainted with the authors. 

Name three things which are right to do, and why. 

Name three things which are wrong to do, and why. 

Which studies do you most enjoy? Why? 

What would you like to do, when you grow up? 








Why? 
' Which would you rather have, a good book or a 
game? . 

What person or persons do you love very much? 
Why? 


What qualities do you most admire in a person’s 
character ? 

Questions similar may suggest themselves. Tact 
must devise those most adapted to the needs of the 
class. Questions to exercise the reason, the imagina- 
tion, the will power, are to be suggested. 

Experiments as to the standard of the pupil’s judg- 
ment may be tested by means of systematic series of 
questions. Best results are often obtained when such 
an exercise comes as a surprise—perhaps when the 
pupil’s thoughts need to be changed for a reaction. 

The teacher may perform some act and ask the 
pupils to tell what she did. They may be questioned 
as to their observations on their way to school. — Cora 


_ B. Wheeler in. American Journal of Education. 
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- oats worth 45 cts. per bu., for wheat 





By ELMER E. BEAMS, 





School Room Helps 


A. M., German Valley, N. J. : 








Our Morro:—The best way to keep children 
quiet is to keep them well employed. 


Dear READER :—In a very short time, 
teacher and taught will be enjoying the 
vacation season and it’s right they should. 
Lay down all cares of the schoolroom 
and launch out to have a summer of 
real genuine recreation. Strive to re- 
pair all impaired vitality, so that on the 
return of next September you’ll be fully 
prepared physically to enter upon anoth- 
er year of downright hard work for the 
upbuilding of our future citizens. Em- 
brace all opportunities for visiting points 
if interest—thus incidentally gleaning 
:naterial for next year’s work without 
ing about it asatask. This resort to 
uature is the purest, most rational, and 
wholesome recreation for teachers, par- 
ents, children, and everybody else. The 
pity of it is that we do not take more of 
it all the way along throughout the 
whole year. The conditions of modern 
school and family life seem to confine 
these opportunities to brief intervals, 
few and far between. Improvement for 
both and all can come only by keeping 
close to the conditions that must obtain 
in the normal human life. 

We extend our warmest and heartiest 
congratulations to all the readers of the 
InstrucToR and wish them a pleasant va- 
cation. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. What amount of coal at $4.50 per 
ton should I receive for the interest on a 
note of $128.60 for 1 yr.,6 mo., 18 days 
at 6% ? 

2. What is the interest on $1260 for 1 
year, 8 mos., at 6% ? . 

8 J. Jones wishes to trade 1550 Iba. of 


at $105 per bushel ; how much wheat 
will he get? 

4. A man can do a piece of work in 6 
hours, hig son in 8 hours, and his wife 
in 12 hours; in what time can all three 
do 3 times the amount of work? 

5. If I go to a coal-yard and purchase 
a load of coal weighing 2180 lbs. at $4.50 
per ton, and agree to pay for it in oats at 
42 cts. per bushel of 30 Ibs, how much 
oats will be required? 

6. In what time will $420 gain $70.07 
interest at 7% ? 

7. How many pounds of coal at $4.40 
per ton, will a man earn in a day, who 
works for $175 a year, counting the 
working days only ? 

8. What is the value of a load of wood 
8 ft. 10 in. long, 2 ft. 4 in. high, and 3 ft. 
8in., wide, at $4 per cord? 

9. The driving wheels of an engine 
are 5 feet in diameter and make 4 revo- 
lutions per second ; how long will it take 
the engine to run 10 miles? 

10. Mr. A. is a quarter of a mile ahead 
of Mr. B He walks at the rate of 97 yds. 
per minute ; Mr. B follows at the rate 
of 306 yds, in 3 minutes. How long will 


ANSWERS. 

1. 2 tons, 1315 Ib. 
2. $126. 
3. 22 bu., 84 Ib. 
4. 8 hours. 
5. 11 bu., 20 Ib. 
6. 2 yr. 4 mo. 18 days. 
7. 254 lbs. 
8. $2.36. 
9. About 14 minutes. 
0. 1 hr. 28 minutes. 

PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


1. Read and complete :— 


a" 


3X2=? 4X3=? 38+2Xx3= ? 
6+1 =? 8+ ?=12 6X3X2=? 
7—5 =? 6: 4’s=? 4xX3+4=? 
6 3’s=? 10-+-2=? 9+3--9=? 
2x 3=? 9+9=? 8X3-+4=? 
3+ ?=7 64+3xX4=? 6+43-44=? 


2. How many threes in ten, and how 
many over? 

3. What two equal numbers equal 
eight? 

4, Make three lines and divide them 
into halves. 

5. Make a picture of a quart and a gal- 
lon measure. 

6. How many quarts in two gallons of 
water ? 

7. In 6 gills of water, how many pints? 

8. How much is :— 
4 of 8? 


4 of 4? $4 of 3? 

$ of 8? 3 of 6? 3 of 6X3? 
$ of 10? 4 0f9? $ of 6X3? 
4 of 6? 4 of 12? $ of 2X4? 
9. Read and complete :— 

Zof2=? 3istof? 8 is $ of ? 
tof6=? 4istof? 6 is $ of ? 


10. If 4 caps cost $8; how much will 
each cost? What part of $8 will each 
cap cost ? 


SPELLING. 
1. assassin 11. pursue 
2. drainage 12. mineral 
3. mercenary 13. cornice 
4, skull 14. almanac 
5. bayonet 15. yacht 
6. balsam 16. clamor 
7. gingham 17. assessor 
8. primer 18. rehearse 
9. castor-oil 19. bonus 
10. calendar 20. bouquet 

GEOGRAPHY. 


1, Name two great causes of the 
change of seasons. 
2. Name the great circles. 
3. Name the grand divisions crossed 
by the equator. 
4, Define horizon, zenith, nadir. 
5. Which pole is now in darkness? 
When will it again come into sunlight? 
6. Name the ten largest cities of the 
United States. Of the world. 
7. Go from New York to Calcutta and 
name the waters on which you would 
sail. 
8. Name and locate four lake-ports in 
the United States. 

9. Draw a map of the United States. 
10. Name and describe the largest three 


face. 
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HISTORY. 
1. Give the causes and effects of the 
four inter-colonial wars. 
2. What great question was involved 
in the French and Indian war? 
3. Give a short history of General 
Braddock. 
4. Describe Wm. Penn’s treaty with 
the Indians. 
5 What was the ‘‘Grand Model?’ 
6. Give a brief sketch of slavery in the 
United States (America) from 1619 to 
1863. 
7. Who were the ‘‘Mound Builders ?”’ 
Give a short account of them. 
8. What was the “Stamp Act?’ 
received by the Colonists? 
9. Give the chief provisions of the 
Compromise of 1850. } 
10. What was ‘‘Black Friday.”’ 
GRAMMAR. 
. What isasyllable? A word? 
. Name the personal pronouns. 
. What is a relative pronoun ? 
. Decline who and which. 
. Name the interrogative pronouns. 
. Write the plural of sheep, deer, 
ox, child, woman, man, ashes. 
7. What modifications have nouns and 
pronouns? 
8. How are verbs classified in regard 
to form? In regard to meaning? 

9. What modifications have adjectives? 
10. Name the modifications of adverbs. 
CIVICS. 

1. Why are laws necessary ? 
2. Who make and execute the laws? 
3. What are the three forms of govern- 
ment? 
4, Who was the first president ? 
5. What are the qualifications for 
United States senators? 
6. How often must Congress meet ? 
7. What is meant by an impeachment ? 
By whom are impeachments tried ? 

8. What is meant by a veto power? 

9. What is a tariff? What is an alien? 
10. What are the executives of the 
statescalled ? Who is your chief execu- 
tive. 


How 


oor © Ne 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
1. Name the bones of the head and 


2. What are the uses of the bones ? 

3. What action has alcohol upon the 
growth of the bones? 

4. Why should clothing be loosely 
worn? ; 

5. What is meant by muscles? What 
effect has exercise upon muscular growth 
and strength ? 

6. What effect has tobacco upon the 
muscles ? 

7. Should coffee and tea be used by 
young persons? Why not? 

8. Describe the skin, and state the 
action alcohol and tobacco have upon 
the skin. 

9. Describe the blood? How is th 
blood distributed ? ‘ : 
10. How doesalcohol modify the heart’: 
action? How does exercise influence 
circulation? 


The Tragedy of Education, 
“Oh, do not write upon that slate, 
My daughter, oh, my daughter!” 
Alas! the parent spoke too late— 
A deadly microbe caught her. 
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KIDNEY AND BLADDER 
TROUBLES PROMPTLY CURED. 





A Sample Bottle Sent FREE by Mail. 





Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the wonder- 
ful new discovery in medical science, 
fulfills every wish in promptly curing 
kidney, bladder and uric acid troubles, 
rheumatism and pain in the back. It 
corrects inability to hold water and 
scalding pain in passing it, or bad effects 
following use of liquor, wine or beer,and 
overcomes that unpleasant necessity of 
being compelled to go often during the 
day and to get up many times during the 
night. The mild and the extraordinar 
effect of Swamp-Root is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for its wonderful 
cures of the most distressing cases. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended for 
everything, butif you have kidney, liver, 
bladder or uric acid trouble you will find 
it a the remedy you need. 

f you need a medicine you should 
have the best. Sold by druggists in fifty- 
cent and one-dollar sizes. You may have 
a sample bottle of this wonderful new 
discovery and a book that tells all about 
it and its great cures, both sent absolutely 
free by mail. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. When writing, men- 
tion that you read this generous offer in 
the Normat Insrrucror. 
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Robinson Thermal Bat Co., 730-739 Jeffer- 


son St., Toledo, Ohio. 














COMBINATION MICROSCOPE 


This is specially imported from France and 
usually sells for $1.00 or more. As regards 
power and convenient handling, good judges 
pronounce it the best everin uced for pop- 
ular use. It hasa fine polished brass case, 
and powerful double lenses, magnifying 500 
times. An insect holder accompanies each 
Microscope. Insects, flowers, seeds, water 
and all other small objects may be examined 
with this Microscope and the result will 
amuse, astonish and instruct you. It is not 
a cheap and worthless Microscope, such as 
many that are sold, but a real scientific in- 
strument, guaranteed as represented and to 

ve perfect satisfaction. he use of a good 

icroscope not only furnishes one of the most 
instructive and _ fascinating of all employ- 
ments, but it is also of great practical use fn 
every household. It tells you whether seeds 
will germinate, detects adulteration in food 
and is useful in a thousand ways. Every 
person should have one. Our price, post- 
paid, 45 cents. 
With Normal Instructor three years. .$1.30 
With The World’s Events three years .95 
To any three-year subscriber.......... .30 
NE CNR ia iacin oes psc agniicseicawn patie 3.60 


Every teacher and student should have one. 
INSTRUCTOR PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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—Detroit Free Press. 
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Bs COLUMBIA’S 
Flag Day Reception 








Oda Jane A. Stewart. ddd 


FOR JUNE 14 


(Curtain opens, disclosing a raised dais covered with red, white 
and blue material. Enter Columbia and Uncle Sam.) 

Uncle Sam (addressing Columbia)—All ready, Col- 
umbia? Our visitors will soon be here. i have done 
as you directed and invited all the principal flags of 
Europe to our Flag Day Reception. Indeed, I made 
the invitation so hearty, I have no doubt every one 
of them will come, for they said they would. 

Columbia—You did well, Uncle Sam. I shall be 
glad to greet every one of our friends and neighbor 
flags from continental nations. Flag Day is tome one 
of the most precious days we celebrate, for in its ob- 
servance we do honor to our own beautiful ensign, 
and tothe spirit of our free and noble institutions. 

Music—“‘Star Spangled Banner.” 

(Enter Standard Bearer with American flag.) ‘ 

Standard Bearer—‘‘As atthe early dawn the stars 
shine forth even while it grows light, and then as 
the sun advances, that light breaks out into banks 
and streaming lines of color, * * * so on the 
American flag, stars and beams of light shine out to- 
gether. Where this flagcomes and men behold it, 
they see * * * the symbols of light; itis the ban- 
ner of dawn ; it means Liberty !’’—Selected. 

Music—A March. 

(Enter procession of sixteen children, each bearing a flag of 
a different nation. They come from two sides in single fille and 
march up either side of the room to the platform or stage. 
National airs should be played as each flag approaches and 
salutes, first the American flag, then Columbia.) 

Columbia—What a beautiful array of flags of all 
nations! (First flag approaches.) What is this flag 
so brilliant and proud ? 

Ist Flag ( Austria-Hungary)—I am the flag of Austria- 
Hungary. I was adopted March 6, 1869, as the 
national flag of the Empire of Austria and the King- 
dom of Hungary who have but one ruler, Emperor 
Franz Josef. Buteach of these great states has its 
own Parliament, Ministry, and Administration. I 
float over 24,000,000 of people and 115,000 square 
miles of territory. I greet the United States flag and 
am glad to do it honor. 

Columbia—Our flag returns the greeting. And here 
is another banner of striking hues. 

2d Flag (Belgium)—I am the emblem of Belgian 
independence. (Salutes.) My colors, scarlet, yellow, 
and black, are those of the duchy of Brabant, and 
were chosen for the national flag of Belgium in 1831, 
when we won our independence from Holland and 
Leopold of Coburg became our king. King Leopold 
IL. is my present sovereign and together we rule more 
than 6,500,000 of people. Ours is one-of the smallest 
kingdoms in Europe, for we have only 11,000 square 
miles of area. That crowds us a little. We have 


more people to the square mile than any other Euro- . 


pean country —586. : 
Columbia—Send some of your crowded people to 
live under the starry flag. We have plenty of room 
and to spare—only about thirty people on each one 
of our 3,000,000 of square miles. Now if I mistake 
not, this is the flag of Denmark. 
. 8d Flag (Denmark)—Yes, and I am the oldest flag 
in existence. In the year 1219 King Waldémar, it is 
‘said, saw a cross in the sky which came in answer to 
his prayer for succor when he was about to engage in 
battle against the Livonian pagans. This sign from 
heaven he at once adopted as the flag of our country, 
and called it the Dannebrog—the strength of Denmark. 
- We have 2,000,000 people in little Denmark, and over 
15,000 square miles of country ; making about 140 
persons to each square mile. Our king, Christian IX., 
born in 1818, is father of Queen Alexandra of England. 
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Columbia—There is no more happy nation than 
that over which the Danish flag flies. Ah! here is 
the beautiful flag of my sister republic, France. 

4th Flag (France)—The well-known tricolor of 
France dates from the revolution of 1789. With the 
exception of the short Bourbon Restoration, I have 
been the flag of France for over a century ; and as the 
eloquent Lamartine said, ‘‘I have made the circuit of 
the world, with the name, the glory, and the liberty 
of our country.’’ There are 38,500,000 of people who 
owe allegiance to the flag of France. Our president, 
M. Emile Loubet, was elected in 1899, and serves a 
term of seven years. I am sorry to confess that 
France has the heaviest debt of any nation; it 
amounts to $150 for every man, woman, and child, 
under my banner. 

Columbia—That is a heavy burden and must make 
you droop at times. But your people are thrifty, and 
time and carefulness will change all that. Here 
comes the flag of Germany. 

5th Flag (Germany )—Up to the year 1867 when I 
came into existence, no German flag had ever flown 
on the ocean, as the various states and free cities had 
their own special colors. Iam the flag of more than 
52,000,000 people, about 250 to a square mile, ruled 
over by Emperor William, grandson of the late good 
and great Queen Victoria. I should mention that, as 
an exporting nation, united Germany stands third, 
only Great Britain and the United States exceed- 
ing us. 

6th Flag (Greece)—There are only 2,500,000 of peo- 
ple in the part of Europe where flies the flag of Greece. 
We have 25,000 square miles of area and so we have 


plenty of elbow room. For 500 years we were under | 


the oppressive rule of the cruel Turks. But we 


became an independent nation in 1830 through the | 


efforts of those noble Europeans and Americans who 
took up arms in our righteous cause. When Otho of 
Bavaria accepted our invitation to become our king, 
I was adopted as the national flag, blue and white 
being the colors of Bavaria. 

Columbia— All honor to the Greeks who have always 
been noted for high qualities of heart and head! Now 
who have we next? 

7th Flag (Italy)—I am the banner of united Italy. 
The kingdom of Italy, as you now know it, did not 
achieve full unity under one flag until 1870, But it 
was the dream for centuries of Italian patriots who 
freely shed their blood on the battlefields and _ scaf- 
folds, or perished in the dungeons of Rome, 
or Naples, or Austria for this ideal. I am the flag 
that Napoleon bestowed in 1805, when he first formed 
Italy into one kingdom and gave the tri-color, which 
is the flag of all Italy, numbering over 30,000,000 of 
people under King Victor Emanuel II., son and suc- 
cessor of the late assassinated King Humbert. 

Columbia—Brave Italy! May renewed prosperity 
and happier times be yours. Now I see the familiar 
red, white and blue of sturdy Holland. 

Sth Flag (Netherlands)—I am also proud to be the 
banner of an independent nation. All the world 
knows how we fought for our liberty with the Span- 
ish during the long, long war which is unparalleled in 
length in the history of Europe. In.compliment to 
William, Prince of Orange, our great leader, the colors 
of the house of Orange were adopted—orange, white 
and blue—but nobody knows how, during the centuries 
since, the orange became changed to red. I am looked 
on as their national flag by 5,000,000 people, who are 
400 to the square mile in our territory, governed by a 
young queen, Wilhelmina, to whom the people are 
greatly devoted. 

Columbia—Long may she reign! The only queen 
now among the civilized people of the earth. Next 
are kind Norway and Sweden. 

9th Flag (Norway and Sweden)—I am the flag of Nor- 
way and Sweden, composed of the yellow cross of 
Sweden, the blue and white cross of Norway. and 
the red and blue fields of both. King Oscar II. is my 








A Tonic and Nerve Food. 





Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed or 
weary from worry, insomnia or over- 
work of mind or body, take half a 
teaspoon of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in half a glass of water. 


Nourishes, strengthens and imparts 
new life and vigor by supplying the 
needed tonic and nerve food. 


“It acts like a charm in all cases of 
sick headache and nervous debility.” 
—H. ¥. Wells, M. D., Nashville, Tenn. 





Sold by Druggists in original packagés only. 
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Questions 2 Answers 





T he So called because each volume 
1001 contains 1001 Questions and 

; Answers. They are unquestion- 
Series ably the most complete works of 
aaa ‘te kind ever issued. There are 


eleven volumes as follows: 


Physiology and Hhygiene, Revised 
Reading & Orthography, Revised 


U. S. History, Revised 
Geography, Revised 


Grammar, Revised Natural Philosophy, Revised 
General History, Revised Test Examples Arithmetic, New 
Botany, New Arithmetic, Revised 


Theory and Practice of Teaching, Revised 
Cloth Bound. 50 Cents a Volume. 


Any 3 volumes and Normal Instructor 3 years - $1.90 

Any 8 volumes and The World’s Events 3 years’ - 1.55 

Any 3 volumes to three-year subscribers - - 90 

The eleven volumes to three-year subscribers - 3.30 
Postage extra, 4c a volume, 
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sovereign, and combined we rule about 
7,000,000 of people. 

loth Flag (Portugal)—Carlos I. is my 
ruler, I float over 5,000,000 of people. 
Ours had long been an independent na- 
tion until 1580, when for about half a 
century we were under Spanish rule 
and the hated Philip II. 
In 1640 we threw off the Spanish yoke 
and were made an independent nation. 

11th Flag ( Russia)—I am the national 
banner of the great empire of Russia. 
Peter the Great, it is said, borrowed the 
idea for me from the Dutch among 
whom he learned ship-building. He 
simply turned the Dutch tri-color, red, 
white, and blue, upside down, and after- 
wards the blue and white stripes changed 
places. I fly over two million square 
miles of country and a population of 
106,000,000 people who pay an annual 
revenue to the government of 750,000,000 
dollars. Emperor Nicholas II. is the 
present Czar of Russia, and is absolute 
ruler wherever I float. 

12th Flag (Spain)\—My country was 
formed like Italy into one monarchy by 
the union of various minor states. The 
simple striping of the red and yellow in 
my colors was suggested by the arms of 
Aragon. Alfonso XIII., my boy king, 
has 17,500,000 subjects and nearly 200,000 
square miles of territory over which to 


rule. 
Columbia—Here is the simple and 


beautiful little flag of Switzerland. 

13th Flag (Switzerland)—The twenty- 
two cantons of Switzerland are united 
under one constitution, one President 
and one flag, though each canton has its 
own special colors. The cross I bear, a 
white cross on ared ground, like the 
crosses of St. George of England, St. 
Andrew of Scotland and Russia, St. Pat- 
rick of Ireland, or the flag of Denmark, 
has a religious meaning. It was adopted 
as an appeal to heaven in 1339, when the 
aggregated forces of Switzerland marched 
against the combined armies of the 
nobles. There are only 3,000,000 peo- 
ple under my dominion, but they area 
republican people, self-governing, free, 
of high principles, and noble character. 

Columbia—Switzerland is an example 
to the world of what a nation may be if 
its people are united in a common pur- 
pose and are free from a corrupt admin- 
istration. Every republic should know 
how things are done in Switzerland and 


profit by them. 
14th Flag ( Turkey)—The crescent moon 


and stars were adopted by the Turks as 
their device on the capture of Constan- 
tinople by Mohamet IL., in 1453. They 
were originally the symbol of Diana, the 
Patroness of Byzantium, and were 
adopted by the Ottomans as a badge of 
triumph. Yet though the crescent was 
@ pagan symbol it remained, throughout 
the rise of the Greek church, the special 
mark of Constantinople. Even now, in 
Moscow and other Russian cities, the 
crescent may be seen combined with the 
cross on the churches. I float over 
770,000 square miles in Europe and Asia 
where are about 22,500,000 people, 
most of them believers in Mohammed 
and the Koran. Abdul Hamid II., Sul- 
tan of Turkey, is an absolute ruler. 

Uncle Sam—Here comes the flag of 
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Brother John—the last and greatest 
of all our visitors today. 


15th Flag (Great Britain)—The flag of 
Great Britain floats in every quarter of 
the globe, a total area of nearly 12,000,000 
square miles. 386,000,000 of people owe 
allegiance to this banner. Its material 
greatness is amazing, but its moral power, 
I must say, is equally great. Wherever 
I fly there is settled law, property is 
protected, and religion is free. It has 
taken something like a thousand years 
to build up the British Empire of which 
Iam the symbol. I am the flag that 
floated on the Heights of Abraham and 
on Gibraltar. Beneath my folds Nelson, 
Wellington, and many heroes have been 
laid to rest. I have been unfurled on 
many a battlefield—Inkerman, Sebas- 
topol, Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Alma. 
Ihave brought strength, comfort, and 
hope to struggling explorersin the wilds 
of Africa, Australia, and the far north. 
I greet Columbia and her starry flag. 
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Columbia—All honor to the flag of our 
motherland (addresses the company of 
flags). Over every schoolhouse in the} 
United States hangs the flag of our Union, 
the Stars and Stripes. Devotion to all | 
that it symbolizes is an essential part of | 
every scholar’s education, and in honor- | 
ing and revering our own flag, we pre- 
pare ourselves for that larger patriotism | 
which esteems and regards the flags of 
all nations as wellas our own. (Takes 
American flag from standard bearer.) 
This flag has fluttered over all parts of 
the world in every known land and over 
every sea. It is the emblem of freedom, 
and wherever seen brings joy. to the 
American heart and good will to the 
people of every land. 

Uncle Sam (taking flag)—That’s true, 
Columbia, and just please remember too 
though— 

“There are many flags in many lands 
And there are flags of every hue, 
But there’s no flag however grand, 
Like our own Red, White, and Blue.” 
(Foreign flags all dip.) 
Curtain or Grand March. 
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Prevention vs. Cure. 
but government is not the only requisite 
of a good school. 

A forced compliance may sometimes 
be necessary but its effect is not perma- 
nent. 

Prohibitory rules are in themselves a 
strong temptation; a better influence 
will prevail without them. 

Pupils who are kept busy have no 
time for mischief; it is the teacher’s 
business to attend to this matter. 

It is right to punish for wrong doing ; 
but efforts to prevent disobedience are 
more effective in promoting the welfare 
of the school. 

It is not necessary to teach a child the 
hideousness of sin in order to make him 
understand the beauty of goodness. 

Manhood, the highest, the noblest, 
the grandest possibility, is successfully 
developed only by teachers who are 
manly. 

Every effort of the teacher should be 
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System of Treatment for the cure 


of Consumption, Pulmonary Troubles, and nearly all the ills of 
life, is medicine reduced to an exact science by the world’s fore- 


most specialist. 


By its timely use thousands of apparently hopeless cases have 


been permanently cured. 
The Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil 


is needed by some, the Tonic by 


others, the Expectorant by others, the Jelly by others still, and all 
four, or any three, or two, or any one, may be used singly or in 


Full instructions with each set 
above. 
generous offer. 


That cough, a sore throat, or a Catarrhal or 
bronchial affection of the nose, throat or lungs, 
if allowed to run on, will cause a debilitated, 
run-down system, and may eventually lead to 
corsumption. There is asure cure for all of these 
ailments. The new Slocum System of Treatment 
is universally conceded by eminent physicians to 
be one of the greatest medical discoveries of the 
last decade. 

It is the crowning work of the leading spec- 
ialist in pulmonary and kindred diseases. Thou- 
sands of redeemed sufferers, restored to robust, 
vigorous health, bear testimony to the wonder- 
ful results of the New Slocum System of Treat- 
ment that cures, 

The treatment consists of Four Preparations 


‘combination, according to the needs of the case. 


of four free remedies illustrated 


Our readers are urged to take advantage of Dr. Slocum’s 


that will relieve and cure consumption, and all 
pulmonary and lung troubles. 

The Perfected Emulsion is the first of the com- 
bination, lays the foundation for recovery. It 
builds flesh anew and revyitalizes the nerves and 
tissues. 

The Tonic, number two, restores the appetite, 
and gives new life to thin, nervous and dyspeptic 
invalids. 

Ozojell cure for Catarrh, the third preparation, 
instantly relieves and thoroughly heals all in- 
flammatory conditions of nose and throat. 

The Expectorant, number four, is an absolute 
cold and cough cure, that can positively be relied 
upon. Itis perfectly safe for children, and goes 
to the very root of the trouble. IT CURES. 





THE FREE TRIAL 


To obtain these four FREE preparations, 
do is to write, mentioning the Normal Instructor, 


DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 9 


that have never yet failed to cure, all you have to 
to 


8 Pine Street, New York, 


giving full address. The four free remedies will then be sent you at once direct from the great 


Slocum Laboratories, with full directions for use 


in any case. 





ndxe ron $200 to $500 


la month handiing the “Coming Light.” 
Brighter than electricity, cheaper than 
kerosene. Thousands of testimonials 
from people using them overa year. Lat- 
est improvements. Endorsed by Ins.Co’s. 
Largest factory in U.S. 41 styles. Low- 
est prices. Retail $4 up. Sample lamp 

“price. We want one agent, mer- 
chant or individual in every town. Illus- 





devoted to elevate the pupil.—IJndiana 





School Journal. 


- trated catalogue free. Stan Gas 
Lamp Co,, 118-120 Michigan St., Chicago 


Who are alive and energetic 


to represent us. 
Many of our representatives 
are making an income of from 


We Wan scone 
100 to $700 ly. rite fi 
Teachers i paitieaian “ Dept. 


American Mines Development 
Co. Ltd. Northwestern Bidg., 
Minneapolis. Minn. 














During Your 
Vacation. 


We want representatives 
everywhere to sell our pop- 
ular Novelty Knives. You 
can earn $100 to $200 per 
month during your vacation. 


The Novelty 
Knife 


is made of best material 
throughout; the workman- 
ship is unexcelled, and every 
\ knife is warranted. They 

have beautiful transparent 
handles, beneath which your 
/name and photo of yourself, 
’ friends, celebrities, em- 

























blems, etc., can be placed. 
wy 8 Style (same size as 
cut) No. 118, 
2 blades, $ I .20 
No. 120, 
8 blades, $ I .60 
No. 122, 
4 blades, $ I 85 
An excellent Souvenir for 
@ Reward of Merit. Makes 
a splendid Birthday Gift. 
Send 2-cent stamp for full 
particulars, 
Novelty Cutlery Co. 
38 BAR STREET, CANTON, OHIO. 
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PRAISE kat SNe 


Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff 
has kept on Curing Catarrh. 


The oldest Remedy, has a national reputa- 
tion and has never been equaled for the instant 
relief and permanent cure of Catarrh, Colds in 
the Head, and the attendant Headache and Deaf- 
ness. Restores Lost Sense of Smell. Immediate 
relief guaranteed. Use before retiring at night 
until all symptoms cuerpe ar. Guaranteed per- 
fectly harmless. our dealer for it. 
Refuse all ate rice, 25 cents. All 
eam or by mail postpaid. Circulars free. 

F. C. Keith (Mnfr.) Cleveland, 0. 








True Hair Grower 
SENT FREE 


A Remarkable Bemedy which cures old 
standing cases of Baldness. Restores gray hair 
to its natural color without dyeing, stops a 
falling, eradicates dandruff, cures weak e 
meow’ and eyelashes, scanty partings ont an 
scalp humors, from whatever cause arising. 
Read this 
Testimonial, 
“Lorrimer’s Excel- 


251 Virginia reve 
Jersey City, N. z 





LORRIMER & CO., 
Dept. 37-118 N. Paca St, Baltimore, Md. 








Your Face in 


Miniature. 
Send your picture any 
kind or gine, pre AA : 
fine gold piste 
like cut For 20 Feats, 
All pictures returned 
uninjured. Photo but- 
tons 10c. Special in- 
ducements to agents. 
Write at once. Petit 
Photo Co., 712 N.Gil- 
morSt., Baltimore,Md. 
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A Lesson on Ants 
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It is an interesting fact that there are more than two thousand dif- 
ferent species of ants ; and although there are certain general conditions 
common to all, yet different habits prevail in the different species. Some 
ants have wings, and some do not. Those having wings are the produc- 
tive ones, and those without wings are the workers. This is the kind 
with which we are most familiar, as the winged ants are rarely seen out 
of the nest except at mating time. 

In some species there is considerable difference in structure among 
the workers ; they being divided into small workers, large workers, and 
soldiers. The last are wingless like the workers, and also, like the 
workers, are incapable of laying or fertilizing eggs. Their business is to 
fight. They protect the community by attacking and driving away 
enemies, especially other ants. Sometimes an army will attack a com- 
munity of some other species and, if successful, take possession of their 
food stores and make slaves of the conquered ants. The victims carry 
the eggs and the young into their own nests and when these come to 
maturity they act as slaves for the victors. Some of the duties of a slave 
ant are to collect food, build additions to the nest, and care for the young 
of the slave-makers, The South American robber ant does no work 
whatever for himself, but lives wholly by pillage or by making slaves of 
other ants. : 

The home of the ant is generally an underground labyrinth of many 
stories, galleries, and chambers. Some of the rooms are used for storing} “ 
food, others for keeping and caring for the young, and still others, for 
keeping the ants’ ‘‘cattle.’’ Perhaps you are not aware that ants have 
cattle, yet such is the case ; and a large proportion of the ants’ food is 
derived from this source. The food of ants comprises various kinds of 
animal and vegetable substances, but their favorite food is a sweet fluid 
produced by scale-insects and a certain kind of plant-lice. A gentle 
touch or stroke by the ant’s feelers is sufficient to induce the plant-louse 
to issue from his body the tiny drops which are eagerly drunk by the ant. 

In the Mississippi Valley, there is a certain kind of plant-lice which 
lives on the roots of corn ; but as they are hatched in the spring before 
the corn is planted, some provision must be made for their sustenance 
till the corn sprouts. The ants living in the corn-fields are especially 
fond of the honey secreted by the corn-louse and with great care and 
foresight they take the corn-lice and place them on the roots of a certain 
weed and protect them there until the corn germinates. Dr. Jordan 
says that ants have been known to carry the lice carefully to fresh, green 
branches, when the branch on which the lice were, had become withered 
and dry. 

It is to the advantage of the ant that the plant-lice should live and 
thrive, and therefore we often find ants guarding small groups of them, 
attacking and driving away would-be marauders. Other kinds of ants 
take the plant-lice into their nests and feed and care for them there ; and 
because of this care and solicitude on the part of the ants for their sub- 
sistence, the lice are called, not inaptly, the ants’ ‘‘cattle.”’ ; 

The young ants are helpless little grubs or larve, and are cared for 
and fed by nurses. What we call ants’ eggs—the little white oval sub- 
stances which we see the ants carrying in and out of the nest—are not 
eggs at all, but the pups which are being brought out to enjoy the 
warmth of the sunlight or being taken back afterward. 


Send $1.00 





with Encyclopedia order blank properly signed, thereby mak- 
ing first payment on the Encyclopedia and getting the Instructor 
(either new or renewal) three years with the same dollar. 





URAL BODY BRACE 





internal Pains, 
Tired eo 
Backache, 
Weak Lungs, 

A Wervousness, 


™ ERIAL FREE, 


It will make you 
comfortable, Boag 
ant, happy—give you } 
ability {0 work 





andi 


Maternal, adjustable to 

any figure. Worn{| 
with or without 
corset, 





We have over 15,000 letters like this: 
Chandler, Orla, July 27, 1899, 
Your Brace did all bys] said about it and more for 
me. It has saved mea big doctor’s tit and brought} 
good_ health, which I had not had before in 25) 
years. My troubles were dropsy, he gee co 
disease, stomach and other ie to which wome’ 
subject. MRS. L. B. DICKINSON. | 


Write today for particulars and illustrated book! 





mailed free in plain sealed envelo Address 
The Nateral ly BraceCo., Box 164, Salina, Kausas 
ery woman should have this Brace. 











BEA RDED LADIES. 


Remarkable discovery that will interest 
every woman with superfiuous hai. 
Prof. Tinthoff, the noted authority, gives 
the secret free. Write him at onee. 
Hairy women need no longer despair, 
Out of the mass of failures has come a 
genuine success. Their unsightly blem- 
ish can be so thoroughly destroyed that 
they themselves will wonder if they ever 
really had disfiguring hair. Prof.F Stevens 
Tinthoff, of Chicago, the well-known ex- 
pert, is in sole possession of a marvelous 
home method that removes superfluous 
hair forever. It goes to the very root of 
the hair and destroys its life so that it 
will never grow again. The Professor wants it unde: that 
his method is nota paste, powder, fotion, cosmetic, acid, ruzor 
or chemical of any kind, for these only remove the hair tempo- 
rarily and hurt the delicate skin, while Prof. Tinthoff’s method 
— the hair for all time, and is simple and harmless. 
mong those who publicly endorse the new method are Dr. 
deunt Henry Fox and Dr. Henrietta P. Johnson, both eminent 
authorities on facial distigurements. Write the Brotessor to-aay 
| aed — mail you the > rsngay ina SS ee plain 
ey hope charge. vens 
Tiethet, Dent . D, 67 Randolph St., Guicege. Ti. Don’t put 
it off ti to-morrow 3 do it to-day as you may as well make up 
your mind now that nothing but this method will remove 
superfluous hair forever. 


s DON’T BUY A WATCH 


0 .efore seeing our 17 Jeweled movement 
ehas Patent Regulator, is Quick Train, 
a) stamped 17 Jewels, Adjusted. In beau- 
Mm Btifully engraved Gold Filled Model 
m Case, The Imperial, with certificate for 
A 25 years. This is the best watch ever 
offered for the price, and one of the old- 
est and most reliable Wholesale 
Jewelers in America will send it to you 
by express, to examine before you 
7 pay one cent. When you find it to 
Be the best value for the price you have 
ever seen, $2, Agent our Brecial 
Price, $5.95 and charges for Watch 
and Rolled Gold Chain warranted 5 
years. Give both P. O. and Express 
office and state whether Ladies’ or 
Gents’ Watch is wanted. Jeweled Elgin or Wal- 
tham Watch at same priceif preferred. This offer 
can not be continued long, so send order at once to 
ALLEN & CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il.1 


TEAGHERS AND SCHOLARS 


Employ your leisure hours 
during vacation in selling 
our popular ‘‘Puritan’’ 
Soaps,Extracts, Perfumes, 
il Etc. Your choice of 100 
y Handsome Premiums 

4 FREE, All strictly high- 
“@ grade goods. Our new 
premium list yours for the 
asking. HOME SUPPLY C0., (Successors to 
Shumway Co.) Dept.1, New Haven, Conn. 


SALESMEN 


for office specialties, by sample; liberal terms; 
easy sellers; good profits; used by all merchants; 
we help zou start; you can earn $20 weekly ; 
cre ny ines. L.A: Ely says, ‘‘Can mabe $25 a 
W. H. O’Larey writes, ‘‘Cleared $23 in 
one coal Nag ” J. M. Jones’, Colo., first order 
was $23. W.J. Austen, Neb cle ‘ared $14 in 13 
hours. Catalogue free. MODEL IIFG. CO., 
Dept. I, South Bend, Ind. 


Just What You Want, Ladies ! 


The “DAISY” ventilated collar dispenses with the 
hot linen collar, under the neck-ribbon. Guaran- 
teed to suit Fe Send $.25 and be convinced that 
it is just what you have been looking for. State 
size and height desired, Agents wanted. 


















































JULIA E. B. NICHOLS, Hancock, N. Y. 
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A LESSONS. 





THE ORMOND A CYCLE FOLDING CAMERA bittares 








For 4x5 














SENT C.0.D. WITH PRIVILEGE OF BXAMINATION | respect. Guaranteed to be so or it may 


IF NOT SATISFACTORY OR A thoroughly first-class camera in every 
be returned. “ + “ 





Baths are often classified according to temper- 
ature as follows: Hot, over 98° F. ; warm, be- 
tween 90° and 98° F. ; tepid, between 80° and 
90° F. Of course this classification is arbi- 
trary, but very convenient. 

The bath most stimulating and strengthening 
is the cold bath, and the best time to take it is 
upon rising in the morning or as soon there- 
after as is convenient. If the convenience of 
the shower bath is not at hand, a simple, and 
by no means ineffective, method is with the 


*sewitiii 
make. Thelens 


bowl of cold water and may derive great health 
and enjoyment from their daily use. The 
shock which is felt at first will gradually be| Q Ormund A Cycle 
overcome if gone about properly. The imme- S 








ON BA THIN G = SUBJECT TO RETURN 


CAMERA CLOSED. 














CAMERA OPEN. CARRYING CASE, 


It is made of the best material throughout, highly polishedsmahogany, covered in heavy seal grain leather, all brass work lac- 
quered and — Bones. It is furnished with’ an extraigrade double rapid rectilinear lens of the well known Bausch & Lomb 
8 


tted with one of the double valve Unicum Shutters. This shutter has the time and instantaneous adjustments, 


——s Jn enn a. for ag enpaye bm gere from one —— ee a —- rt ~ —— —— —_ — 
an Iris phragm. he camera has a rising and falling front for regulating sky and foreground, a view finder, focusing scale an 
sponge. Everybody may possess a sponge and two tripod sockets allowing of either vertical or horizontal exposures. “It is, mc : 


t is, moreover, furnished with a fine sule leather carrying 


case which will hold the camera and three holders. The camera measures when folded 63,x5%x2'4 inches and weighs 15¢ lbs. 

A complete carefully prepared instruction book accompanies each camera. This book will enable the beginner to take pictures, 
develop and print, in fact it covers all of the interesting photographic processes in an exceedingly clear manner. The price $8.00 , 
includes camera, double rapid rectilinear lens, Unicum Shutter, one plate holder and leather carrying case and will be sent subject to 
return if not satisfactory, or C. O. D. with F geppleg of examination. Sample photograph made with this camera for 5c. in stamps. 

0 


Folding Camera for taking 5x7 Pictures same as above, $12.00, Send for complete catalogue. 
SWEET, WALLACH & CO., 86 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Largest exclusive Photographic Supply House in the United States. 


diate effect of the cold bath is todrivethe blood | *®22222222224777741 








to the internal organs, causing a pallor of the skin. It also in- 
creases the depth of the respiration. But when the reaction sets 
in, the tiny arteries dilate and cause the skin to be flushed, the 
pulse and respiration soon become normal and a feeling of warmth 
and general well-being takes possession of the bather. This re- 
action is the test as to whether the bath has been of benefit or not. 
After the bath the body should be rubbed with a dry towel until 
thoroughly dry and dry clothing put on without delay. 

Some persons are averse to taking cold baths because of the 
disagreeable shock it gives them, but as stated above, this un- 
pleasant sensation will be gradually overcome. The best time to 
begin systematic cold bathing is during the warm months, and by 
the time winter arrives they can be kept up with very little trouble 
or discomfort. A decided benefit of regular bathing in cold water 
is the fact that it renders the bather almost wholly immune from 
taking cold. 

The warm bath is almost directly opposite in physiologic effects, 
to the cold bath. The warm bath dilates the blood vessels of the 
skin and causes perspiration. It has an extremely soothing effect 
upon the nervous system, and for this reason it is best taken at 
night just before retiring. After one has performed an unusual 
amount of labor and the muscles are fatigued, nothing is so sooth- 
ing asa warm bath. A bath in warm water is also beneficial to 
one who experiences difficulty in getting to sleep. 

A tepid bath has no decided physiological effects and is gener- 
ally used for cleansing purposes. It may be taken any time during 
the day, but preferably in the afternoon or just before bedtime. A 
hot bath should never be taken except on the advice of a physi- 
cian. The proper time to bathe is just before a meal or about 
three hours after. Ifa bath or any exercise is indulged in, to di- 
vert the blood from the stomach—where it is needed to form the 
necessary juices and ferments—to the surface of the body, the 
digestion must necessarily suffer. 

Sea-bathing is beneficial, not so much because of any special 
virtue of the salt water as many suppose, as from the exciting sur- 
roundings, the fresh pure air of the ocean breezes, and the action 
of the waves which act as a sort of massage to the body. Many 
persons endanger their health by remaining in the water too long ; 
of course, all are not alike in their ability to stand cold water, but 
no one should stay in the water until thoroughly chilled. Twenty 
minutes is as long as anyone should remain in the water, and ten 
minutes will be productive of more good than twice that time. 
No one should plunge into the water suddenly when overheated. 


Award of Prizes. 
Educational Game Essay Contest. 


| Last Fall we offered four prizes for the best four essays by 
teachers, on the ‘‘Educational Value of Card Games’’, as 
exemplified by the Educational Games we manufacture. 

In response to this offer, hundreds of manuscripts were 
received, and after careful examination, prizes were awarded as 
follows: 


First Prize, $100.00 to MISS LUCIE D. WELSH, Hudson, Mass. 
Second Prize, 50.00 to EUGENIA WINSTON, Moorhead, Minn. 
Third Prize, | 30.00 to MRS. A. G. WYATT, Milton, Florida. 

Fourth Prize, 20.00 to FANNY A. HALL, Ph. B., Chicago, Ills. 


A NEW PRIZE CONTEST. 


The contest awakened so great interest, and the essays received showed such keen 
appreciation of the results possible to obtain by playing our games, both in the home 
and in the school, that we have decided to announce at once, another teachers’ competi- 
tion. We offer prizes for the best description of beneficial results secured by actual use 
of our Educational Card Games, either in the school or among the homes of pupils, as 
follows: First prize, $100; Second prize, $50; Third prize, $80; Fourth prize, $20, 
and five prizes of $10 each. 

The essays must not exceed one thousand words in length, and must be mailed not 
later than December 81st, 1901, to THe Cincinnati GAmgE Co., Cincinnati,O. No 
essays postmarked later than December 81st, will be considered. Each essay must be 
marked plainly with the number of words it contains. 

Teachers who desire to try our Educational Card Games in connection with their 
school work, or to secure them for use of scholars in their homes, can get them ata 
special introductory price, in lots of one dozen or more assorted, if they will write, giving 
us particulars, : 

It is our aim to add new games to our line from time to time, and we will be 
glad at all times to receive suggestions from teachers as to what games will be most 
useful in their school work. We hope to shortly add a series of U.S. History games, to- 
gether with a game of Astronomy, a Shakespeare game and a game of Mythology. 


THE CINCINNATI GAME COMPANY, re fti20S2S.co. Cincinnati, 0 
&,5 JustBecauseSheMade|| FX acucxars FX sax K orn 


us 
a4 From hand or typewritten originals, 5 to 100 copies pro- 
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Literature for June. Mrs. Stowe continued in active literary work 
until the year 1881. In 1864 her husband re- 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, June 14, 1812. moved to Hartford, Conn., which then became 
her permanent home, though the family spent 
: ear meron aggEE TTY . , | Several winters in Florida, Mrs. Stowe died HAIR ON ¥ 
HE illustrious patriot and author, Harriet July 1, 1896. ING a 
| Elizabeth Beecher, was born in Litchfield, the 
Conn., June 14, 1812, almost a century ago. . a NECK 
She was the third daughter of th rld-re- | Se ee: on 
gnver of tne word-te- | 1827.—School teacher at Hartford, Conn. 
nowned clergyman, Dr. Lyman Beecher, D. D., 1834.—“A New England Story.” ARMS 
at the time of her birth a poor struggling Con- 1836.—Married Prof. Calvin Stowe. Rene N a nd 
necticut preacher. Her mother died while she nor kee — gona hs in JURY 7O 
. : .—‘‘Key to Uncle Tom’s in.” 
was yetasmall child, but her sweet, loving 1888 A a aides. THE MOST 


disposition was never forgotten by herchildren. |. 954 —Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands.” 
This dear mother was especially fond of the 1856.—‘‘Dred: A Tale of the Dismal Swamp.” 


beautiful, loving flowers, almost as much as if | 1859.—“‘The Minister’s Wooing.”’ 


Fo SOMES EES, an incomplete mixture was accident- 
al 
1862.—‘‘The Pearl of Orr’s Island.’’ ward it was discovered that the hair was completely re- 


ly spilled on the back of the hand and on washing after- 


they were human. In connection with this 8 a . Tsovad. Wounteed the tow Glecevery MODEM’ “Itioab. 
- 1862.— nes 0 rrento. solutely harmless, but work Its. Apply fora f 
love of flowers we recall a story of some fine] | BE ws arlaaasr: minutes and the hair disappears as if by magic. t cannot 
tulip bulbs which were sent her by a New York | j¢6¢ The Chi Co a Men of Ou ihe heavy growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, May 
s 4 a e imney rner an en 0 r require two or more applications, and without slightest in- 
relative. These flowers were at that time very Times.” jury orunpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
i . ne. supersedes electroly: 
rare, and the bulbs were carefully wrapped and 1868-70.—Joint Editor of Hearth and Home. Used by people of refinement, and recommended 
. ° ‘ s a “ poses sei by all who have tested its merits. Modene sent by 
hidden away ; while on an investigating tour 1869.—‘‘Lady Byron Vindicated. mail, in safety mailing-cases, (securely sealed), on receipt of 
; , 4 ; 1869.—“Old Town Folks.” $1. 60 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your full 
one day little Harriet found these bulbs, and sie in Wits cat “3 ae te neral Agents wanted, 
° ° ° ° ° _— ean ° NY, 
mistaking them for onions, she with her little 1878. > on ‘oan: Maat moDERE Dept. 34, Cincianathy d Ohio, MPARY, 
; oga: ple. Beery Botte Garant. nar We dfer $1.000 for Failure 


brothers and sisters ate the whole lot. 1881.—“Religious Poems.” 

At five years of age, Harriet entered school, 1896.—Death at Hartford, Conn. 
accompanied by her brother Henry, who after- 
ward became the celebrated Henry Ward 
Beecher of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Har- 
riet was very fond of books, and early showed 
signs of unusual mental ability ; she was very 
fond of fiction, yet her mind was often occu- 
pied with serious subjects. At twelve years of 
age, she wrote a composition under the heading, way company at $25 a week, on October 1 
‘‘Can the immortality of the soul be proved by | factory, at $30 a week,on Sern riers mene 

rane advertisi house at$15 a week, on Se’ tamer, Perhaps I can 
the light of Nature?’ At the age of eleven she | $3 ge, %r FOU; GAVE THIS ood wi i2ib Brosdway New York: 
became a pupil in her sister’s school at Hart- 
ford, Conn., and at the age of fifteen was assist- 


ant teacherin this school. About this time j 
her father entered into a second marriage, and TEAGHERS 
broughta young wife home tocare for the mother- | |] Attention 


less little ones. When herfather went to Cincin- 
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nati, Harriet accompanied him, and here in 1834 
began her literary career. Her first literary pro- We want Agents—Ladies and Gentlemen wenhdamras Black White and Drab 
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The Practical Text Book Company, 


and acted in all leading theatres. In 1853 Mrs. 
Stowe visited Europe and was received with 
marked distinction. The literary result of this Neral lnaructer 3 

isit a Memories of Foreign Lands.’’ 
visit was ‘‘Sunny reig pos é VEARS 
416 uperior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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“That” as an Adverb. 


In a recent issue we published an 
extract from School and Home Educa- 
tion under the caption ‘To be Avoid- 
ed,” a list of words commonly mis- 
used. The writer of the article says 
that the use of that as an adverb in 
such expressions as ‘‘that far” and 
“that much” is wrong. A critical 
reader brings the matter to our atten- 
tion and cites the Century Dictionary 
to show that that is properly used as 
an adverb in just such expressions as 
the writer in School and Home Educa- 
tion cautions us to avoid. We donot 
care to state conclusively whether the 
point is well taken or not. There are 
some cases in which that is still used, 
colloquially, at least, as an adverb; for 
instance, ‘‘Did you cross the Rocky 
Mountains? No; I did not travel that 
far.” There is a question here whether 
so would not be the better word to 
use. Zhat being used as so many dif- 
ferent parts of speech, itis our opin- 
ion that when another adverb can be 
substituted for it without destroying 
the sense, it should be done. 

The quotation from the Century 
Dictionary which our correspondent 
gives, is as follows: ‘‘This was car- 
ried with that little noise that for a 
good space the vigilant Bishop was 
not awak’d with it.” This leads us to 
the point that the Century Dictionary, 
nor any other book, is authority on 
language. There is but one authority 
and that is usage; not the usage of 
one man or any set of men, but the 
usage of the majority of the best 
writers and speakers of the present 
day. The language is constantly un- 
dergoing change and what was once 
accepted as good English would not 
be accepted as such now. The above 
quotation furnishes a striking example 
of this fact and marks some of the 
changes made since it was written, a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred 
years ago. It will be noticed that the 
word ‘‘space” is used in the sense of 
time, while modern usage, we believe, 
would not sanction such a rendering. 
At the present time, the sentence 
would doubtless be rendered some- 
thing like this: ‘‘This was carried with 
so little noise that for some time the 
vigilant Bishop was not awakened by 
it.” 

——_~+ge—__—____ 

‘The excellent article on ‘‘Easy Start 
in Fractions” on page 19 of the May 
Instructor, with accompanying dia- 
grams, was prepared by Mrs. Lizzie M. 
Taylor Clarke of Salem, N. J. By mis- 
take the name of the writer was omitted. 
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“WAY DOWN IN GEORGIA.” 





LEAF FROM A COUNTRY SCHOOL TEACHER’S 
DIARY. 


The first day of March! Such a balmy, 
ideal, spring day, with its soft air, warm 
yet cool, or cool yet warm, if such a 
paradox may be allowed. Who could 
stay indoors? Surely not the school 
teacher, shut up all the week in the 
small, close schoolroom. So taking the 
little five year old by the hand, they 
were soon in the heart of the woods, 
and then for one hour the city-bred 
school ma’am rambled to her heart’s 
content. The miracle of nature was be- 
ing performed again for the many thou- 
sandth time, but just as wonderful as on 
the first day: the swelling, the unfold- 
ing, the bursting of bud and leaf. A 
bare, thorny bush seems tipped with 
flame, go to it, and a myriad of tiny red 
buds disclose themselves. About the 
feet is a carpet of tiny white blooms ; 
very humble they are, but if rarer would 
be as much prized as lilies of the valley, 
which under the microscope they closely 
resemble. The woods are alive with 
twitter and chirp, for all the birds must 
have felt this to be the ideal day for 
house hunting. The ubiquitous sparrow 
was most in evidence, but there were 
woodpecker, jay, red breast and sweetest 
of all, the mocking bird with his throat 
full of melody, ‘‘mocking’’ the others 
as they flitted about and discussed with 
lively chatter the relative merits of bush, 
bramble or trees for the new home. 

We were loath to leave this paradise 
of delight, but a glowing sky and sink- 
ing sun warned us to return. Suddenly 
aturnin the road brought us upon a 
little cabin and an old black mammy 
sitting out in front in the midst of her 
tubs. Always ready for a conversation 
with any passer-by, she “‘Showdy’d”’ and 
then remarked ‘‘you must love to walk 
poweful.”” I acknowledged that I did, 
and then to prolong the conversation 
asked her when she was going to plant 
her garden. ‘‘Wellum, it'll be now in 
short.”’ 

“Did you hear the weddin’ crowd go 
by last night?” she then questioned. 
I replied that I did. ‘‘Gals ud be better 
off to stay with they pa’ents. I know I 
was mighty anshis to get ma’ied but 
twant long after I wus befo I wisht I 
wuzzent.”’ ‘‘Why,”’’ I asked, “isn’t your 
old man good to you?” ‘‘Yessum, he 
cuts all my wood en draws de water, too. 
He aint never hit me. I hit him tho. 
He always wus good to me even when 
we wuz fus ma’ied. I tuk to studyin’ 
about it tho and I thought oughtn’t to 
be mean to him when he us so good to 
me, so I tuk en lay italldown. En I’m 
good to him now, but he allays wuz good 
to me.”’ 

“That’s because you married a 
preacher’ I said. ‘‘No’m, he never 
preached any till our chillun was grown 
and ma’ied—yessum, I got six or seven 
chillun—they was all ma’ied and the 
Lord called him, en he ’braced de hope, 
en now he’s a preacher ; he’s one of dese 
Primitive Baptisses.”” “‘Wellum good 
bye, you mus come by dis way ergin.”’ 
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Trudging slowly along towards the 
great ball of fire dipping down behind 
the distant blue hills, Allie and I at last 
reached home and the first of many 
beautiful spring rambles I have planned 
is at an end. . 





REVEL. 





HOPE DARTMOUR, 


It happened one morning in school, 
Miss Wayne had been teaching the word 
“‘but”’ to the little First Readers, and 
they all had had such a good time find- 
ing it everywhere it was written on the 
board or printed on the chart. 

At last, Miss Wayne said they would try 
their little game. Each one was to think 
of a story using the new word. Almost 
instantly, Revel’s baby hand came up. 
His eyes were fairly dancing and his 
face, all aglow in his eagerness. 

‘Why, Revel,’ said Miss Wayne, 
“Have you thought of one so soon?’’ 
The fair head nodded in answer. ‘‘Well,, 
you are a clever laddie, to be first. Tell 
us, dear.”’ 

Revel needed no second bidding. His 
eyes grew even brighter, he caught his 
breath and clasping his chubby, white 
hands in front of him, gave, with a joyous 
little tremor in his voice: 

“T have “‘but’’—tons on my coat.” 


_ 
> 


Pan-American Pronunciation. 
Some new words will be introduced | 
into ordinary conversation by Pan- | 
American nomenclature, and it will be 
well to know what they mean and how 
to pronounce them, Here area few: 
Pergola.—(A vine covered arbor.)— 


The pergolas and pergola. buildings, 





which are an especial feature of the Ex- |’ 


position, all have open beams overhead, 
which will be thickly covered with 
growing vines. Pronounced pur’-go-luh, 
not pur-go’-luh, 

Propylaea. — (Literally, ‘‘before the 
gates.’’ )—The ornamented colonnade and 
screen before the railway station. Pro- 
nounced proh-pill-lee’-uh. 

Plaza.—A Spanish term for an open 
square or space of grounds. Pronounced 
plah’-zah, not play’-zuh, though the 
Spanish pronunciation, plahtha is of 
course admissible. 

Esplanade.—A broad, open space for 
promenades, usually bordering on a body 
of water. The Esplanade at the Pan- 
American Exposition will accommodate 
250,000 people and is bounded by the 
mirror lakes, the canal, and the Court 
of Fountains. Pronounced ess-plun 
ayde’ or ess-plum-ahd’, 

Stadium.—An arena for sports, races, 
etc. The Pan-American Stadium will be 
the most beautiful building of its kind 
ever constructed, and will seat 12,000 
people. Pronounced stay’-di-um. 

Fountain of Ceres.—The fountain be- 
fore the Horticulture Building, Ceres be- 
ing the goddess of fruits and flowers. 
Pronounced, as written, See’-reez. 

Terrace of Hermes. — The terraces 
surrounding the Court of Lilies and 
Court of Cypresses. Hermes was the 
electric-winged messenger of the gods. 





Guaranteed Accommodations for the Pan-American Exposition 














Every room an outside room, well lighted and 


Accommodations for over 5000 people. 
ventilated. Only one block from the main entrance to 


The Exposition Grounds 


The most beautiful and convenient location in Buffalo. Good quarters will be hard to get 
in Buffalo during the Pan-American Exposition. The crush will be greater and the available 
houses fewer than at the Chicago World’s Fair. 

You can reserve rooms NOW at a very reasonable rate in Statler’s Pan-American Hotel. 
fee of $1.00 per person sent NOW will GUARANTEE you ACCOMMODATIONS as follows : 

Lodging, Breakfast and Evening Dinner 
Third Floor ° e e e e $2.00 per Day per Person 
First and Second Floors . ° e e 2.50 ,.. bd 
Large Room, with Private Bath . $4.00 and 5.00 er es “6 
(These rates are for two in a room, with full-sized double bed.) Noon luncheon to guests of 


the house, 50 cents per person. 
As soon as @ certain number of reservations are made rates will advance. Make your reser- 


vation NOW ; give approximate date of visit—you can change date if necessary by giving one 


week's notice. ‘ 
If by any unfortunate chance you fail to come, you would only be a dollar out, and to hire 


a cab to hunt up quarters might cost you $5.00 
Maps and Further Information if Desired. 
E. M. STATLER, Dept. S. E., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Under same management as Statler’s Restaurant, Ellicott §q. 
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Can Be Utilized, Combining 
Recreation and Money-laking 


School Teachers Vacations 


Weekly earnings of a few of our best salesmen during May, June and July, 1900: 









D. Kelsey, Til. $57.20 Ed. Kennedy, Mich.-Wis. $32.60 
J. M. Fails, Pa.-Ohio. 49.15 F. M. Brooks, Conn, 32.03 
T. A, Stevenson, Mo.-Ia. 42.90 B. F. Foster, Me. 31.90 
J. A. Gager, Mich. 42.00 O. E. Purdy, N. Y.-N. J. 31.18 
J.C. Lloyd, Pa. 40.00 F. A. West, Mass. 30.00 
Will. Johnson, Mich. 36.00 R. C. Murray. é 29.00 
J. M. Delahanty, N. H.-Vt. 26.38 O. Lindahl, Mich, 25.70 
Mrs. A. L. Shanks, Mo.-Ia. 25.00 G. W. Cowdry, N. J. 22.78 

N. 21.54 Miss C. Dewoody, Pa.-Ohio. 16.35 





G. F. Sloat, 

It is satisfying, invigorating, refining and profitable to be instrumental in planting the earth with 
Nature’s choicest fruits and flowers. Salary and expenses paid weekly. Beautiful outfit free. Write 
us now. CHASE BROTHERS CO., (New England Nurseries), ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





















RINGS AND BRACELET FREE. 
These gold rings and silver chain bracelet with lock and key warranted for 5 
ears. Given free for mee packs ROSEBUD PERFUME WONDER at 
0c. each (sweetest ofall perfumes, prevents moth), Orl0 packs Smith’s One 
Minute Headache Kure at 10c. each. Send name and address, NO MONEY. and 
we’ll send 10 packs either kind postpaid, when sold send us $1.00 and we’|l for- 


ward ringsand bracelet. RQSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box 235, Woodsboro, Md. 











all Expenses. 


We want a few more competent men and 
women who are out of employment or ° 
desire a change of occupation to travel and appoint 
“6 agents on our popular and fast-selling books, which 
reach the public in no other way except through our canvassers. 
edo not offer $1, to $1,500 font Year and Ex- 
poncee to inexperienced people as some houses pretend to do, 
cnet n special cases, because few are worth that in beginning. But 
we Positively Guarantee to $ for the First Year 
and all Expenses to all we Employ. Salary and expenses paid 
w . The position isa very healthful, pleasant and paying one and 
offers many Ss over usual home employment and almost every other 
kind of traveling business. It is especially desirable for teachers, business or 
professional people who desire to make a change for either health or increased 
pay, as well as for ambitious, progressive men and women from either town or country 
who are seeking advance themselves. Experience is unnecessary, as we thor- 
> oughly instruct and drill every Traveler we We have a training and .busi- 
ness-producing system of our own, of which we are the originators and others 
imitators, that is comprehensive and unequaled. If you are interested in knowing more 
about the position. send us a stamp for Application Blank and full information, and we 
will promptly explain all about the business. 
IF YOU CAN NOT TRAVEL WE WILL PAY YOU WELL TO 
WORK FOR US AT HOME. Our books sell. None better published. Good pay 





enroll. 





guaranteed. No 








Pronounced Hur’-meez. 








capital uired to en with us in either position. Inv°stigateatonce. - 
re Cc W. STANTO. co... 324 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Pleasant Acknowledgment from James | inthe June number, with accumulated ado ‘ 
Whitcomb Riley. interest in the efforts of certain disem- Wont Work- 
The Wylie School at Elizabeth, Pa.,| bodied spirits to communicate with their Mah BECAUSE it isn’t mounted on 


N er vous celebrated Arbor Day by planting a tree, | itresponsive friends on earth. The dra- THE IMPROVED 
which they named “James Whitcomb| ™atic form in which the work is set adds 
SHADE ROLLER. 


® 
Riley.” The names of three authors| # forcefulness to the theme that could 
Exhau stion not have been attained in a narrative. Se ggg (Ate RST a 






were voted on—Riley, Longfellow and Then baying your shades 
Eli Perkins—the humorous writings of P mere 
In this day of publications so numer- 

















_ erg hay a a as yet ous that no reader can possibly keep up ra 

aK be pt Mi atsy tet } —_—* te d re with them all, a monthly abstract or at The 
cee is a of stllen “ae wee A least index of the magazines is a desider- New 

8 : : y was! atum. Two or three of the literary **Ohio’’ 


informed of the humble effort to do him Leusiebensiiie! Maatunanel Diehene: tied 

honor, and wrote the following letter to pith h 

Mr. Mayhugh, the teacher, showing his Dial Carseat, Ligeentere; soak ee 
. . . others—have attempted something of 


Steam 


appreciation : : : 
: the kind, but their references have been 

Ep a Ind., April 19, 1901. naturally to magazines a month old. Cooker 
waEp Marnvan, Haq. Current Literature is now achieving 


Surpassesall 
others, by hav- 
ing copper bot- 
= e' sides. 
rua ar ; ‘ ooks large 
ph ie Sn a completely! 80 maple namesake flourish in spite of its . meal over one 
nervous that I could not ‘sleep or “handicap,” and attain the ripest old several pages of review and comment on burner. 
, ee their leading articles. From the May | This makes Summer Cooking a Pleasure. 


Dear Sir—Thank you and your school thine lik fant 'tn' aber 
ost heartily for the honor done my en ee oe Sree ene 
™ month an index to all the other maga- 





“Two years ago this summer I was : 
bh 1 . uf . ° 
in a miserable condition as the result name on Arbor Day. May my silver sines of the same date, tégethet: with 








evenget rest. It was dreadful to go F - 
ht all worn out and lie - r : 7 
owalh ine ; ours with nervousness. ae ane rengwe fag ite — hale iss number of Current Literature, for in- Ly Gas, Gasoline, Oil or Wood Stove. Steam 
“ My head troubled me a great deal, dividuality. Tell your pupils, all, of stance, the contents ofallthe May maga- istle blows when Cooker needs more 
1? T'stooped overat any time I would my appreciation, and each one of them| |... omy be learned almost at a glance i mf 5 Serene * Fuel, ioe 
: thing can burn or 
, 1d hardly see or kee in the best ph of your : , ’ sionand Labor. Nothing 
ode, pay if 1 became & ( we “ von _Y best poem) and abstracts of their chief features dry up and waste. No steam or odor in 
little excited my hands would shake to continue to ‘Think of me once in dilly obtained room, they are conducted into the fire and 
so I gon pporty~f ,. oe isan oe awhile, little boy.” oat Came ‘tie consumed, Grand for canning fruit. We 
employed our best p 5 ie 
i pay express and guarantee satisfaction. 
ne Ty ayaa ie iagantss Very grainy sn8 wely, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., have Special offer where we have no agents. Best 
wi ane otcgures, read of D hg . eer: Warrcoms Rinzy. issued Titian, as No. 8 of the Riverside seller on earth for agents during thesummer. 
bate had never taken any of them This account is sent to THE INSTRUCTOR Art Series, the closing issue for this Salary and large commission given. 
till Mr. Robert Van Kuren, of Jor- by one of the pupils of the Wylie school, book Mies Hurll’s work in thi AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
dan, recommended them to me so age nai ihe h school year. iss tiuril’ 8 w 8 Exclusive Territory—Write us to-day for 
strongly, from his own experience, who also sends the poem containing the| },ox is similar to that of the seven other terms and printed matter. Address 


hat I got some and before the first ; eae , ; . 
box was used I began to feel that they line referred to, so appreciatively by| yolumes of the Series, all of which she Ohio Steam Cooker Company, 


















































taki i i y i A - ° <x 26-30 
woredoing moaees., Ri 5 Ligier an Mr. Riley, which poem was written by has written or edited: a simple inter- 3° Ontario Building, Toledo, Ohie. 
from them the only real, permanent the teacher of the school, and is as tati f fifte ll-k d char- = 
benefit I have had from any remedy. foll pretation o en well-known and char 
Jem af frm belioversn 0 he illiams’ ‘ an < acteristic pictures of the artist, and his 
Pin lis for Pale Peop: HINK OF ME ONCE IN AWHILE, rg ; : 
June 26, 1900. _ ELLEN PAROR, LITTLE BOY. portrait ; then introductory matter, his- 
4 Spruce St., Binghamton, N. ¥. . torical and critical, which makes the 
- At all droggiets oF que ton, De WE BY EDWARD MAYHUGH. book valuable to the olderstudent. Pre- 
8 9 ° . . ° ° . ° 
Price 50c, per box, 6 boxes $2.50, Are you going to leave us so soon, little boy? | vious ,issues of the Riverside Art Series 
I fear we shall miss you today, for this school year are: Sir Joshua 
Scorer | mec tmskotmecnceineniilo | Reynolds, Murillo, Greck Soalptare WY netstat, 
$8 PAI D ee ‘ 7 . The issues of 1899-1900 are: Raphael, if Kitchen, Nursery and 
A. W. SCOTT, COHOES, N.Y. | And you must remember the romps that we had, Rembrandt, Michelangelo, Millet. These ‘ : Bathing Resorts. 
And don’t you forget all the games, little lad 4 ger, : Lin “nara Clothes Dri er 
ts i ty to sell “Famil d ’ : : : 
WANTE reenter "yecaes anid ae We played in the past time, and all of the joys ; books, intended primarily for school use, . 
work, Address Campbell & Co.,642 Plum St.,Elgin,Ill. | 0, think of me once in awhile, little boy ! are very well adapted to introduce the An up-to-date 20th Century convent: 
ence tter than the old-fashioned 
r a SPECTACLE ahh ecemyy Bee 0, think of me once in awhile, little boy! general reader to the wealth and beauty Clothes Horse, and oy in drying sur- 
: wanted. COULTER OPTICAL CO, Chicagoylll. You came with a sweet sunny smile; of art. ce ne ~ tied aaa Sowa, 
LADIES TO DO PLAIN SEWING | 0°. tunttme oncein awnie tte boy = RN I aa 
. ’ » 4lttie boy. : : s € most ¢ rier ever invent- 
at home, $1.50 per day, four months guaranteed. ; An exceedingly important discovery ed, nothin z else on the market like it. 
Send stamped addressed envelope for full particulars, | YOUr Cheek is as red as the rose on the lea, is made public for the first time in yy petemecemn ayenes ae 


R. W. Hutton & Co., Dept. 119, Philadelphia, Pa. | May a = be blanched when you sail o’er the McClure’s Magazine for June, in an arti cle 


a jeqged edges to tear the finest fabric. 
Salesman Wanted on Salary and Commis- | 79 the land of the vine which your brothersenjoy;| called “Geology and the Deluge,” by t 


has nine arms, all on independent 
pivots, strongly made of clear, hard 











FLAT AGAINST THE WALL, 


sion. In applying please submit references, also % 
state what if any experience you have had and in | O, think of me once in awhile, little boy. Prof. Frederick G. Wright, of Oberlin wood, Snishe in oil to prevent warp- 
what work you are now engaged. E. W. A. Rowles ; ing. Complete with screws by express, 
— i Supplies and| I know you are tired of your toys, little boy, College. It is the result of the author’s prepaid, or $1.00, 
 177- nroe St., Chicago. zs ‘ A ° : 
= 7 , Chicago sole you vag - rama apa i recent geological explorations in Asia, oney back if not satisfied. 
ANTED LADIES TO CROCHET , em up in the er esk in the room, * ae H 

— Make Battenberg Lace and do embroidery work at Tell mamma you're tired of play. and it shows convincingly, the reason- The Linnard Mfg. Co., 

seems any oe sounaee, Write Speperoniezs, Gisedy idol ES ableness of the theory of a flood atthe 220 Norwood Ave, Cincinnati, O. 
: ORKS, 167 Dearborn St., Chicago. When | 424 Will you remember what I have to say, j i ienti i Sarees 
oe answering ads, mention this magazine. My dear little boy, when you are away ? sme of Noah. Itis a scientific contri AGENTS , A BIG SELLER. 
bution of unusual value. & Write for Terms. 





= Every naughty emotion I wish you destroy, 


Send us your address 


a ill sh And think of me once in awhile, little boy. 
ad $ a DaySure Gemauieete e, little boy 








absolutely sure; we | Farewell, little boy, it seems you must go, 


HAIR SWITCH FREE 
penton fine HUMAN 






























Ss. furnish the work and teach you f rk i ’ 
as te ty weaned opal Zt Tel | Jar think of me once i awhile ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE Sa en 
, or’ explain the business fully, ber we guarantee aclear profit / ‘You are so reluctant to start but I see mad vot selected I 
bint of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once, wb 
ee ROYAL MANUFACTURING 00.” Box236, Detroit, Mien. | In your sweet little face a bright smile, x A Powder for the Feet. 
ers. ‘ eA ory, buéif found exactly as repre- 
ix- Invest 1 cent by | May the dreams of thy youth be of purest delight. Ss Shake into your Shoes sented, most extraordinary value 
do, HOW T0 MAKE MONE writing us a post | And thy manner be ever so true and polite : \ Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for and you wish to keepit, either send 
But al card and we will put you in a position to earn ¥ the feet. It cures a en, us@1.50 within 10 days or take orders 
ar $1.000a year. This is no fraud. Many now in our | And I pray that few cares will come to annoy smarting, nervous feet and instantly among your friends for 3 switches 
moe employ will vouch for the truth of this statement; Thy bright little spirit, my dear little boy. takesthesting outof corns and bunions, each and send to 
her be Aung become | to Sresae one ponents $700 to . 
; mn, without previous experience, from to > 
3 or = . : ory 
sed 1,000 a year sure money. Write today. Book and Magazine Mention. trouble the sv7itch sent you. 
try 5 - L. Nichols & Co., Naperville, Ind. g Z 8 rowing nails, sweating, callous and§ | MRS, AYER’S HAIREMPORIUM, 27 Quincy St., Chicago, EL. 
hor In the realm of psychological fiction Bot, tired, sching feet, We pave over 

‘ mo - 







DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c. Do notaccept animi- 
tation. Sent by mail for25c. in stamps. 


ust- 
ers Be Your Qwn Boss ! probably no modern author is better 


known or more highly esteemed than 






WEWANT LADIES 





we 
MANY MAKE 85,000.00 A YEAR. m 

vor Bitinewachome, "Wetaltycahow. atoney coming | MTS Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. | Her | $n wnatRest FREE: seat by nnn Atdvos § | A0alconettc favoring (powilers, wo estes 

pe in Daily. | znormous profits. Everything furnished. | drama, “Within the Gates,” begun in | ¢andComfort!” al LEW §. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y may treat Mamie Pree, 8.00 t0 $5.00 a day, he 

Se y . mple Free, rite today, . Ss. 








1. Write at once for our ‘‘starter” and free particulars, 


Krueger Co,, 155 Washington St, Chicago, Illinois. | McClure’s Magazine for May, is continued (Mention this paper). orner Mfg. Co., 1479 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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? 00 A DAY earned at home writing. Send 
stamp. ART COLLEGE, LaPorte, Ind. 
DURIN YOUR VACATION make a home 
Billiard Table and entertain your friends. 

Our illustrated plans sent free for the asking. 
Parlor Billiard Co., 90 Wavash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
WOMEN WANTED Do binding, $9.00 week. 
Steady work. We furnish and send material pre- 


= id. Send stamped addressed envelope for particu- 
ars. UNIVERSAL CO.,Dept. 24, Walnut St. Phil., Pa. 


TEACHERS WANTE 


vacancies free. Address, GUN 
Box N, Hancock, A a ‘a 


WANTED “agents for our line of fast selling nov- 
elties. They are money makers, Also 
want lady teachers to sell a toilet necessity to ladies 
only. Standard Supply Co., Lawrenceburg, Indiana. 
for pleasant home work 


$10 A MONT for ladies or gentlemen, 
city orcountry. Address with stamp, 
EMPLOY MEN Tretaces 


German Medicine Co., Monticello, Ill. 
The Temple Co. 657, 184 La Salle St., Chicago. 











For schools, colleges, 
ond homer List of 
BUREAU, 














Wanted—Men or by 4 omen, te solicit every 
town and township in U. lis in every home. 
Address, GLOBE MFG. COMPANY, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Does THEE care to better furnish thy home or 
to make big money? Then write the World’s Quaker 
House. Men or women, young or old. 
¢. F. PRITCHARD OO. Raysville, Ind. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


4 Professorships 3 to $3,000 
3 Superintendencies 450 to $1,800 
8 Principalships 300 to $1,200 
12 Assistantships timake dz 300 to $700 
17 ——— Ss (female) $ 210 to $450 
ad ist of vacancics, forstamp. 
GUNSTO BUREAU, Box, N. Hancock, Md. 
AGENTS WANTE We sell only through 
soe. our Perfumes, 
Toilet Articles and Flavoring E: ts and offer a 
splendid opportunity for naiciag § eae yourown 
locality, among your own friends. Ifyou are desirous 
a a reliable house and handlinga relia- 
ble line of goods, write at once and secure exclusive 
territory. Mutual Manufacturing Co., 36 
Murray St., New York. 


ADY ‘CLEARED 8920, man $1182 last six 
months, introducing -Holladay’s Marvel Water- 
proof shoe polish,selfshining, russet and black. Why 
not you? Demonstrated samples free. Holladay & 
Co., Room 493, 188 Monroe St., Chicago, Sole Mnt’s, 


AGENTS 
BIG PROFITS! rake nov- 

EY. Just the 
thing to sell. Teachers and others can make big 
profits. $2.00 to $3.00a day easily made during 
vacation. People must have our novelties. We 
must have our goods known and sold in every 
townin U.S. Good Money for You if you can do 
it. Write for proposition. Premiums given away 
FREE. Cushman Drug Co. Dep’t “B’’Vincennes, Ind. 


SALARY *15 weex 


AND ALL EXPENSES PAID 
For an ambitious young man (teacher or student 
preferred) to travel for firm of $100,000 standing; 
chance foradvancement. No canvassing or exper- 
fence necessary, but character—references and $25 
security required. Must come to Buffalo. 
Wm. 8S. Brown, 194 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


100 Carbs 39° 
Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order pented day re- 
ceived. Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable else- 
where at twice the price. , Booklet * ‘Card style” free! 
Agents wanted. Also b and pr 1 cards. 
For samples Wedding pened me etc., send 2c. 
E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng, Co., Dept.81, St.Louis,Mo. 


FREE TRIP 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


Clergymen, Teachers, Business Men and others write 
“eo once for particulars. The American Temperance 
Life, E. 8. Marvin, Supt.C,253 Broadway,New York. 


Ti 
































you have superfi 


HAIR ON THE E FACE 


a = nay 1 in 
ee MW. PERRY, C39 | spi x 93, Oak Park, fils, 


$/ 


<i EVES Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





Month and Expenses; no experience 
needed; position permanent, self-seller. 
PEASE iro. Co., Station 17, Cincinnati, oO. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


“Ralph Marlowe” and its Author. — 

One of the newer books which is being 
much talked about, and which bids fair 
to be one of the phenomenal successes 
in current fiction, is “Ralph Marlowe.” 
As a general characterization, of this 
story, it can be said that itis related to 
‘David Harum,’’ “Eben Holden,’’? and 
others of that family. The scene of the 
story isin and about a small village in 
Muskingum county, Ohio. The author 
has given such naturalness and vivid- 
ness to the scenes and the charac- 
ters that the reader feels that he 
is familiarly acquainted with rural 
Babylon, and that he has really met and 
known Doc Barwood, Jep Tucker, Dolly 
and the rest. Barwood, who is known 
as the ‘“‘Old Doc’”’ in ail the neighbor- 
hood where he has long practiced, is an 
irascible old fellow on the surface, but 
who has a good nature at bottom. 
Ralph, a young physician, in answer to 
an advertisement, enters his store as 
clerk, taking a place which it had been 
generally understood that no man could 
occupy long. But Ralph remains, be- 
comes a trusted associate, falls in love 
with one of the old man’s daughters, 
and after some dramatic vicissitudes 
wins her. A strong eccentric character 
is given to the story by the sayings of 
Jep Tucker, a man of all work about the 
store, whose quaint philosophy and odd 
expressions add much to the humor of 
the book. The story is all most natur- 
ally told—just as it might have been 
lived by all of these people, and as it has 
been lived by people you have known. 
There is humor and pathos in the story, 
vivid description and genuine human 
people. It is a story many will find 
worth the reading. 

The following brief sketch of the 
author who is new to the literary world, 
will be of interest: Dr. James Ball 
Naylor was born in Morgan county, Ohio, 
in 1860. The log cabin in which he first 
saw the light consisted of one room, and 
was a crude, mud-daubed.hut with clap- 
board roof and puncheon floor. His father 
was in the army and was killed at Mis- 
sionary Ridge. The boy attended the 
district school as he could. When he 
was ten, the family removed to Babylon, 
and there he grew to manhood. 
From his own account, he was a wild 
country boy, disliking school and 
everything that pertained to books. At 
sixteen a anne came aver him. ‘A 
tall, lank man of culture, one who had 
a keen insight into boyish nature, came 
to teach our district school. He took an 
interest in me, and even roused me to 
some extent out of my dreaminess. He 
showed me the usefulness of exact knowl- 
edge; he taught me the beauties of 
literature ; he fired me with ambition ; 
he brought me books to read and I 
eagerly devouredthem. * * I 
read anythi ng, everything. I inshiniod 
to have an education, and I - ht it 
feverishly. Oneterm at the High School 
of Baby “¥. and I was a full-fledged 

” Dr, Naylor taught in the 
district mit of his native county five 
years, attending the Spring and Fall 
terms at the Marietta Academy. He 
took up the study of medicine, spent 
three years in the drug store at Babylon, 
and graduated in Columbus in 1886. He 
returned to Babylon, where with the 
exception of one year spent on the road 
for aneastern drug firm, he has since 
been in practice. He is dealing with a 
familiar environment in his story, and 





it is not surprising that he makes it 
familiar and delightful to his readers. 
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An Old Boston Tavern.—The hotels of the olden time 
where our grandfathers were accustomed to ‘‘take mine comfort 
at mine inn’? have become almost obsolete, and there is 
only memory left to mock the past. The hollow show and 
glitter of imitation palaces, and the cheaper imitation French 
‘‘dressings,’’ are a poor substitute for the old-fashioned com- 
forts and substantial New England cooking of our mothers. 

Boston, which has replaced on the old State House the lion 
and the unicorn of old colonial times, and still clings to its Old 
South Church and the memory of Paul Revere, also maintains, 
in all its original glory, its old United States Hotel. The 
seal of the company dates back to 1826 and the main building 
was erected a few years later. 

It was the great event of the times, the stockholders all be- 
ing prominent public men, who, with their families, made this 
hotel their city or winter residence. It was before the days of 
the elevator, and land was cheap ; and so the new hotel was 
built on the ground instead of in the air. 

The property covers an entire square, nearly two acres in ex- 
tent, with large open courts, letting air and sunlight into every 
room. Although tke building is only four stories high, our 
fathers built broad halls and numerous stairways, which, with 
the grand old parlors and many public rooms, remain to show 
the wisdom of their judgment. 

Since the original structure -was erected, two large wings, 
‘Oregon’? and ‘Texas,’’ were added at the time these terri- 
tories were wedded to the Union. 

The great fire came up to the next block, but spared this 
ancient hostelry ; and the rebuilding of the ‘‘burnt district’ 
—seventy acres—at an expenditure of over $70,000,000 in 
great warehouses, immediately in the rear of the hotel, has 
brought all the large business establishments of the city direct- 
ly around it. 

While the New Southern Terminal Station is only two min- 
utes from the hotel so that all Southern and Western visitors 


may save all carriage or baggage charges. Proprietor Tilly 
Haynes’s motto is—‘‘excellence without extravagance.”’ 


During the past year, an important addition to the hotel 
has been built, reaching from ‘‘Oregon’’ to ‘‘Texas,’’—the 
two wings erected a few years since. This last addition, to- 
gether with other improvements; keeps the United States still 
abreast of the times; and its excellent table, comfortable 
rooms, and moderate charges completely fill the house. 

— Boston Herald, April 20. 
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For the Whole Family |} “messes 
FRIDAY Reci tations A tafe, sure, pure, perio “ok SEATTLE, 


for all the family-Cascarets Candy Cathar- 


AFTERNOON [little People} |e rene at WASHINGTON. 


A friend of Seattle writing about it says: 


Send us ; 
names of “Seattle is destined to be’one of the 
THE SWING. . : : Snowe PR INTING FRE = 10or more leading cities on the Pacific Coast, rank- 
: ‘ A little rain, and a little sun, es ing possibly second only to San Francisco. 



































How do you like to go up In & swing, . men who use printing and we will send free a a 2 s “ 
Up in the air so blue? And a little pearly dew, lot of neatly printed Envelopes, Letter Hends or From this port will sail the largest steam- 
4 P A : ‘ards with new illustrated catalogue of cuts an i ¥ i i 
Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing | And a pushing up and and a reaching out, | agent's samples if you send only 16c. to pay postage, piace agrees eneasthey: Rearaphcs age inn 
’ Then 1 d dril l about: etc. This is a special offer and may not appear again. handle a large portion of the Alaska 
en leaves and tendrils all abou = Orderat once. Ericson Printing Co., Kennedy, N.Y. trade.” 


Ever a child can do. 
Ah, that’s the way the flowers grow, Seattle is best reached from the East 


Up in the air, and over the wall, Don’t YOUR on 






















Till I can see so wide, F : 
Rivers and trees and cattle and all, % er hain ponveedonay play, ALMOND ALBADIEN noes + NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
Over the country side. A cheerful heart, and a sunny face, ame nodes of Bo in: wnens Sew and their connections. 
Till I look down in the garden green, | And lessons learned,and things in place— ‘ eradieniogfrociee, produces charming con: pad 1 Tkide neue weed ee 
Down on the roof so brown, Ah, that’s the way the children grow, for 20 NENTS \ every stamp to Geo. H. Daniels, General Passen- 
Up in the air I go flying again, Don’t you know ? Libera arms, Segre our territory. atone River Railrpad, Grand Central Station, New 
Up in the air and down. —Little Men and Women.| Columbus, Ohio. ‘ ; 











—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


GREY’S Ge) FREE EXAMINATION $75 


name and tera office address and we will a. oe <7 
acentthis Ele a 


pat free examination before paying 
L a P e a u / ane WATCH and CHAIN complete C.0.1 .0.D. $3. 
d Peewee re Double hunting case beautifull: wed, an 


1& wind and stem set, fitted with richly toned mores 
d @ correct k 








BOYS WILL BE BOYS. 


Boys will be boys, is what they say ; 
Boys will be boys, ’t was always that 


A LITTLE BOY’S DILEMMA. 
Ev’ry time I come to grandma’s, 
Grandma calls me ‘‘Little dear ;”’ 





Veloutee 


(VELVETY SKIN) » SS Joe agent $3.75 and itis yours. Our ~ 





i d says she’s ver ee ' size wanted. Address 
eee es " Boys will be boys and so they should, In'a pure thos Tolle, containe nothing but «ie Big Ho NP cRWEKRY, $9 





Very, glad that I am here ; ; 

f ¥ & . F ki But boys can be boys and still be good. gene oils thus harmonizing with the cuticle, 

Gives me pie and crispy cookles— is a perfect skin food, it is not a cosmetic. TO Oo F. ‘A 7? 
Wishes I would stay a year. Boys can be boys with manners refined, || Removes Moth, ‘Tan, Sunburn and Black ARE YOU 

" f i Give thi iM d il I have asensible, harmless treatment that will re- 

Boy can be boy s and be gentle and rom coming. ive this a trial and you w duce your weight 3 pounds every week. No starving 


When I go home in the autumn, use no other. Price, prepaid, 50 cents. or change of habits required. Leaves no flabbiness, 


































cit ROAST CSTR IA aie gesnd beihiatpaompieges |... Obama Taste fa yucca 
embering the pleasant summer his'bo bbe te und boline and women. Send 2 stamps. { 
She, and I, and grandpa’d had. - ys can't be manly and bolsverous |! § M. CASLER, AURORA, ILLINOIS || #.c- B&ADFORD, M.D., 2% East 23d Street, New York, 
But, my sakes! she looks eo smiling too. —J. Frank Byler ae ee — 
You’d imagine she was glad. No money asked for in advance, 
ee GRASSHOPPER GREEN. Hiab: HAIR SWITCHES. 
Grasshopper Green is a comical chap ; je ible cme Bacher optene nes eng = 
DAISIES. He lives on the best of fare. henks be one Pairs ae F. WATCH AND CHAIN 
Bright little jacket, trousers and cap, 2% on. 22in.140| 402. 28in. 460 fo gelling the Won der 1f0, OTHER PRESENTS 





At evening when I go to bed Remit five cents for postage. 


I see the stars shine everhead ; 


abs = send you 20 BoosInhalers. Th 
as good a as $1.00 Inhalers, but you ean sell them at 10c. 





These are his summer wear. All steitehen ane chet ebeda: Goad 


A iti : ; Oe | Avan 1 ksample lock of hairs We toh When sold oned as th 
They are the little daisies white Out in the meadow he loves to go, ag erfec ‘ ly. ‘a orders filled ‘ro receive it we mill send you a har 
Playing away in the sun ; | Loar Late or lg ary oh Bs 


That dot the meadows of the night. Get Srachvs, Wan, Cars Bang 





It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, Pompadours, Waren ote,,4t00 EY; a write name 







— 











And often, while I’m dreaming so, Summer’s the time for fun. send SWITCHES by mail on ap- | (MM and address, ) BOOS INHALER @ 
Across the sky the moon will go; ’ F P apne, 0p Ui aplenbushilin Uhegoltaey of pout one mente ee Boce Building, F oughkeepsle, N. ¥. 
Itinaledy, ewest and fair, | “Gutinehe benetifal aan” | Beginner cercmnnaeriee sor | Mr’ 
Who comes to gather daisies there. behead meta cc ean In WIGB we beat the world, ‘They So ertovtiy and fork, 
ga It 8 hopperty ’ skipperty high and low, turally, Our Catalogue contains oriocs and tustrections posto 
For, when at morning I arise, Summer’s the time for fun. ROBERTS SPECYALTY CO. 
There’s not a star left in the skies ; —Selected. | 114 pRamBORN STREET, (Boyce Bulictay), CHICAGO, TL 





She’s picked them all and dropped them 
down 
Into the meadows of the town. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman. A 














A QUEER RIDE. 
I . ' ’ WE wat SHIP A PIANO OR ORGAN a_YOono wen on the distines underates ending th at if is ts neseantirely” 
scarcely heard mamma’s sweet lullaby, MONTHS USE, SE Wade ig ra IT BACK on and REFUND aN A 
T fell asleep so soon ; = (\ both ways, together With Interest at the rave of 6 per cent. This 
And then I dreamed I rode across the 1 Pe ox esesnettes W ail ' Wide a It has brought seg fromevery partof 
sky— yt UE Se ia UL appreciate the Cornish plan o ness. We sell excl lusively 
My car, the moon. YS ES ee aa 
I never yet had been so far away, THE CORNISH PIANOS & ORGANS ARE UNEQUALLED 
And in the night beside ; ents manufactured in this country, purchasers have the benedt 
But on the moon I found it bright as day, S Every Fiano is acted wi with the mew Corns Musical 
And li ° A can be had with the Cornish Piano on! jitise 
nd liked the ride. ; es cant ve patent: ievery Corsach Organ fs is fitted with our 
I wondered if mamma would see me there ‘ i | T ‘OUR nthe World PIANOS AND , 
And be afraid I’d drop ; | nae | (NTIRELY NEW | 1908 CATALOGUE Aa, 
Then told the driver, if he didn’t care, ae reee ; 
Wai AA: be seen to realize w pe : 
I'd like to stop. a5 Slee It 1s a veritable triamph not 20th Century printing in colors, 
\ le = A hid ot ae ay erected we bh tnfis weigntn gold = 
I thi ‘ == AL: SOUVENIR EDITION jast read act it new 2 
ink that if my dream were really true, EMT tt you arp intaseied-and with it the four beautiful Miniature oe in o oak. woteee | 
Frosewood and mahogany shown—the most costly ad 





And I could cross the sky, 
I’d ask the driver to make room for two,— RNISH (E ‘22, WASHINGTONNEW JERSEY 
Nae 


Mamma and I. 
—Annie Burr Wilson. 
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Book Reviews. 

NEW LETTER WRITER. By the publishers. 
12 mo, 162 pages, Hinds and Noble, New York. 
The ability to write a good letter is a 

strong factor in business or social success, 
and the acquiring of that ability is not a 
difficult thing to do. To those who 
wish to become good correspondents, 
this book is of inestimable value. Atten- 
tion is given to every phase of the sub- 
ject—capitalization, punctuation, ortho- 
graphy, style, invention, classification of 
letters, etc. The treatment of the vari- 
ous topics is one of the best that have 
come to our notice. Besides this, there 
are given a large number of miscellane- 
ous facts and suggestions, a long list of 
foreign words and phrases, and a large 
amount of practical information relating 
to postal matters. Thesubject of writing 
familiar notes is also treated with com- 
pleteness. The book, though intended 
primarily for instruction in the school- 
room, is equally valuable to any one who 
desires to perfect himself in the art of 
letter-writing. 

THE BLAISDELL SPELLER, BOOK I. By Etta 
Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blaisdell. 12 

mo, 96 pages. Price 16 cents. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

The Speller is divided into two books ; 
the first containing two parts, and the 
second, three parts. Each part contains 
work for a year. The words making up 
the lessons are selected from those used 
by pupils in conversation and recitation 
and are arranged in convenient lessons 
to be learned. Dictation lessons are also 
given in connection with these lists, 
which give excellent practice in the using 
of the words in sentences. 

ELEMENTARY INDUCTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By 
Mary R. Davis and Chas. W. Dean, Ph. D. Size 
744x9%4 inches, 212 pages. Price 75 cents, post- 
paid. Potter & Putnam, New York. 

The subject is treated in three parts; 
the first dealing with the home and occu- 
pations of man, the second, with the 
physical features of the earth, and the 
third, with.the political divisions. The 
maps stand out in great prominence; 
two being given of each country—a phy- 
sical map in black with gradations in 
shade to represent elevation, after the 
German method, and a political map in 
colors. A special feature of the work 
are its four hundred illustrations, each 
being given to illustrate some point in 
the text or to teach a fact. The work 
is inductive in method and every feature 
carefully illustrated. 

BOOKS THAT NOURISH US. By Annie Rus- 
sell Marble. 12 mo, 26 pages, ornamental 
white binding, 35 cents. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., New York. 

The title of Mrs. Marble’s booklet is 
from Shakespeare, though slightly varied 
from the exact words of ‘‘Love’s Labor 
Lost.” It is evident that from the thou- 
sands of books that yearly emanate from 
the press a large proportion give us 
neither temporary nor lasting nourish- 
ment, and the necessity arises for a wise 
choice. In this little volume, the author 
points out not only the classes of litera- 
ture whick are worthy of attention, but 
also mentions various titles as illustra- 
tive of what she considers wholesome 
and best. Of course an essay so brief 
makes no pretense to be exhaustive, and 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


its value lies in its suggestiveness, its 
common sense and its eminent fairness. 


HOW TO STUDY LITERATURE. By Benja- 
min A. Heydrick, A. B., Professor of English 
Literature, State Normal School, Millersville, 
Pa. Paper covers, 56 pages. Price 20 cents. 
Intelligence Printing House, Lancaster, Pa. 


This work seeks to acquaint the stu- 


dent with the principles of literary con- | % 


struction and lead him to a careful and 
appreciative study of literature. It sets 
forth the principles and means of ascer- 
taining the chief characteristics of any 
production, and gives more or less ex- 
tended lists of the more common terms 
which enable the young reader to ex- 
press intelligent opinions of books read. 
The manual is intended to supplement 
the regular text-book. 


ANIMAL LIFE, By David Starr Jordan, Ph. D., 
LL. D., President of Leland Stanford Junior 
University, and Vernon L. Kellogg, M. S., Pro- 
fessor in Leland Stanford Junior University. 12 
mo, 329 pages. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
This text gives in simple form all the 

facts connected with the various phases 

of nature. The subjects are logically ar- 


ranged and treated in an especially | % 
pleasing style, the object of the authors | % 


evidently being to create a habit of ob- 
servation and investigation. The rich 
illustrations serve the double purpose of 
elucidating the text and beautifying the 


page. 
ONE THOUSAND WORDS TO SPELL, MAKE, 

USE AND DEFINE. —By Gertrude ©. Ellis, 

County Superintendent of Schools, Mower 

county, Minn. Paper binding,52 pages. Wil- 

liam G. Smith & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

This list is compiled especially for use 
in Summer Schools and Institutes, and 
is made up of those words which are 
most frequently misspelled or mispro- 
nounced. There are forty lessons, 
graded with correct pronunciation, and 
examples employing the words in their 
proper sense. Besides this, there are 
notes and suggestions, and several pages 
properly ruled for additional words. 
World Relations. Man and the Cosmic Princi- 

ple. By C. A. Bowsher. 16mo, 156 pages. 

Published by the author at Champaign, Il. 

This little volume. seeks to present the 
facts concerning the world relations ac- 
cording to psychologic and pedagogic 
principles. It points out misconcep- 
tions and the errors in teaching geo- 
graphical and astronomical facts, and 
seeks to present in their place, accurate 
notions. The illustrations, tables and 
charts will be found of great advantage 
in obtaining correct ideas of the subject. 
SELECTIONS FROM LANDOR. Edited by W. 

B. Shubrick Clymer. 12mo, 260 pages. Ginn 

& Co., Boston. ; 

This volume is one of the Athenzeum 
Press Series which aims to present the 
best of English literature from Chaucer 
to the present time. Besides numerous 
selections from the Conversations of 
Landor, the book contains a large num- 
ber of explanatory notes, a biographical 
and critical introduction, and other use- 
ful matter to the student and general 
reader. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


for all = gery of school and college work in 

Sd South and Southwest. Address for circulars, 
Dewberry’s School Agency, Birmingham, 

Ala, Established in 1892, Does large business. 
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book. 


writing of novels.” 
—Margaret E. 





e the author to further € 


“Tread ‘RALPH MARLOWE’ v 
with much interest. The plot is 
well conceived. The atmosphere 
of a country town is admirably re- 
produced; and the characters of rf 
the hero and the old doctor are A 
fine. There is good work in the +f 

t PH 


Sangster, S/ 








Beautiful Red Cloth 


+, oo oat at at at at at et et atat et at et eatot ot atentiat oto, 


Gold Lettered, 12mo. = $1.50 


Binding, 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES. 


The Saalfield Publishing Co. : 
AKRON, OHIO. 
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in ¥% the time, 
with % the work, 
ut 4 the price of 
other machines 
modern construction ; 





WONOERFUL SELLER 


No. 9 BALL-BEARING ARLINGTON —_ 


a strictly high-grade, high-arm machine of the most 
easy-running; 


noiseless; full ball-bearing stand; all at- s 


tachments and accessories; handsome golden oak woodwork, 5 drawer a i saves 


PRICE 


Order ti 


Kenwood, 


where, my 
on arrival of machine you do not find 760 28 TRIAL, I 
$ 45] it the best ous tales ever offered, have it returned at our expense. Write for @ 

*e* I descriptive circulars and Free Sewing 


trations of ceitable a, = £810. 50, oan nate ese Highest grade # 


pe (Sent or. 


lals from 
s’ UNION, ing.) 9*-*43-. Van Buren et, 


Cc. O. D., without deposit on 


Machine Catalog whi ag contains illus- 


n the Union. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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cycle of our manufacture. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


one in come town to ride and exhibit a le 190: Y model 


1 
YOU PCAN MAKE $10 by 


$50 A WEEK besides having a wheel to ride for yourself. 


High Grade 
Guaranteed 


$10 to $i8 


700 & 99 Models ui: $7 to $12 


—_ = our Chi tail stores, 


£00 $ Second Hand d Wheels¢ 
me fe'ship “any bias ON. 
anyone without a cent deposit in 


A PPROVAL to 


advance an 


3 to $8 


allow 
You take 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 3:21:21; 


no risk in ordering from us, as you do not need to pay 


a cent if the iY does not suit you. 


has never been 
oe our wheels, 


Write today for 


_ 4 


a wheel until you have written for 
ang wily yo! a, by yl TRIAL OFFER, 


a guarantee 


person in yw town to aie catalogues for us in 
free catalogue and our special offer, 


EAD GYCLE CO., Dept. li4L, Chicago. 











Stylish, convenient, economical. 
¥ fine cloth, finished in 
pure starch, and ex- 
actly resemble fash- 
ionable linen goods. 


When soiled discard. 
Ten Collars or five 
By ail, of Cuffs, — 


stamy for sam 
of cuffs. Name size rand’ style. 


6 cts. i 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., De 


Ie hw ws 


le otis or Sar 
t, H, Boston, Mass. 





WATCH AND CHAIN 
or One Day’s Work 





Made of SI 
ao SS ee ee) 





) also a chain and charm, to 
& Girls fog its 
ny Work 


Ss 


and give valuable premiums, 

















Sone £78 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Send for free samples of Foster’s Dvspe 
given. 














Fully Guaranteed. 


Wovend this Nickel-plated waten Sk 


THE BLUINE MAN, Box 819, Concord Junetion, Macs. 
The Old Reliable firm who sell honest goods 






FREE 








STOMACH CURE FREE 


psia Tablets. Instant relief 
Foster’s Sons Co., S00Fike Bldg, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Advice to Mothers. 
MRS. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


SHOULD ALWAYS BE USED 
For Children Teething. 


It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays 
all Pain, Cures Wind Colic, and is the -Best 
Remedy for Diarrhoea. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


The Soft RUBBER HAIR CURLER 
and WAVER The Most 
Avoids Heating the 
fisir—Oon be Bept) “ne 
in with Comfort—] Comfortable 
aa not —_— ve and Safest 
air or Hu e 
Head — Cannot Slip over nend. 
Outor Come Undone—Quickest Ad- 
. : ‘justed—Durable—Effective. 
—==—D' A Great Boon for Children: 


A set of either six curlers or four wavers (black, 
auburn or gray), 25 cents. Mailed on receipt of 
saa Special terms to Agents. The Merkham 

















rading Co., 173 Fifth Ave., New York. 











Are You Coming to 


the Pan-American ? 


IF SO You can secure light, airy, clean pleasant 
rooms in private pectiones overlooking 
Buffalo's famous Park and Exposition. Ten minutes 
walk to Exposition, less fron five b gg >. — 
Meals if desired. Rates $1.00 per da: 

e great pd expected fies it 
visable to secure accommodat‘ons at once. Fur- 
ther information and ni photogte 34 of residence sent 
onapplication. J, E. ISON, 11 Fior- 
ence Avenue, Bufralo, N. ¥. 


exc ° 





$1.00 a week Best Bicycles $1.00 a week 


u week Musical Instruments 1.00 a week 
t ” aweek Finest Pianos 1.00 a week 
1,00a week Talking Machines 1.00 a week 
1.00a week Anything you want 1.00 a week 


We sell any responsible person anywhere in Am- 
erica onabove installment payments. Our pricesnte 
Same as we get from ourcity customers, Send for our 
catalog and price list. Ve a Cycle Co. 601- 
3-5, Madison St. Chica: 





to match, bearing your initial in royal pur- 
ple—iatest st 4 oN sent prepaid on receipt of 
price, per - 


G Sheets fine linen paper 24 envelopes 
Lai Cor 1927 N.23 St.Phila.,Pa.20Cs 





he New Dust Pan.—Rapid Seller 
pe tn a territory. Write for large 
gotnlosve. 50 other fast sellers and 
how to get Sample Outfit FREE. 
Richardson Mfg. Co., Dept. N, Bath, N. Y. 


For free sample copy address us this wer 
America’s Greatest Story Paper. 
The Welcome Guest, Portland, Maine, 


QUTFITS IN OIL, sus, it sche 
yar Povtioatees for 2c. Sgenye wees: si ecinliy 
Ce., Dept. 7, P. O. Box 197, M 


altham, Mass, 
for all Poses Bruton ‘without stomach 
INSTANT ReMEE a Oye aa aoe i atratta § 


cal Press. Write for booklet 


SEND NO | MONEY 


Until you have seen and tested our watch, 
We sell at Factory Price at One-Half and 
less than what you have my pay elsewhere. 
Our watches are fitted with the unequalled 
im. 17 Jeweled jal — or i 
Waltha: —_ ee ap ovementy kn 


WARRANTED. 267 Yeats 














engraving, ‘ont te ne r 
te; good enou r a railroa 
oe 1 Offer tor th 


Wael + president. 
aa next GO days: Send your address 
and we willsend watch C, 0. D. 


rice pay $5.75 and express charg- 

ohare pa Ary one cent. FREE 8 
00 chain for next 30 days with every 
Ladies or Gents watch is wanted. Wri ewe 


State if 
We may not advertise this watch at this pri in. Catal ree. 
Excelsior Watch Co., 369 — Bank Bi ag., Chicago. 











se AND bo 


Specific Geneay oe Dept Dept. kK, mcleveland, onto 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Pansies. 
Sing a song of pansies 
Purple, white and gold, 
Happy little faces 
The petals soft unfold. 


Sing a song of pansies 
In a garden fair, 
Just the other morning 
We did not see you there. 


Sing a song of pansies, 
Standing in a row, 

Pretty little blossoms 
How is it you grow? 


Sing a song of pansies, 
Bright and sweet to see, 
Everybody loves you, 
We will all agree. 
—Judith Windsor. 
—_—_——_+@- 
Sent Free and Prepaid. 

To cure chronic indigestion and con- 
stipation perfectly and . permanently. 
The Vernal Remedy Company of Buffalo, 
N. Y., will send a trial bottle of Vernal 
Saw Palmetto Berry Wine, Free and 
PREPAID, to any reader of Norma. 
Instructor. It isa specific for all kidney, 
bladder and prostate troubles, and one 
dose a day cures, 

~~ +e 
Diploma Awarded. 

The International Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton, Pa., has recently 
been awarded a diploma and a silver 
medal (the highest award) by the Na- 
tional Export Exposition of Philadelphia. 
The award was made through the Frank- 
lin Institute, the oldest and most in- 
fluential scientific body in America. 
The Institute was chosen, when the Ex- 
position was organized, to make all 
awards, for it was known that with them 
only merit would be recognized. The 
reason as set forth in the diploma, states 
that the diploma and medal are awarded 
for a “unique, thorough, and compre- 
hensive system of technical education by 
correspondence.’’ Such recognition from 
so conservative a body as the Franklin 
Institute is indeed a high commendation. 


——— rope - -— | 
New York State Teacher’s Association, 


The New York State Teachers’ Association will 
meet in Buffalo July 5th and 6th, 1901, The meet- 
ings will be held in the Buffalo Central High 
School on Court St. The Headquarters will be 
at the Genesee Hotel, corner of Main and Genesee 
Sts. A reception to visiting teachers will be 
held in Convention Hall, corner of Virginia St. 
and Elmwood Avenue Friday evening, July 6th. 
‘All teachers who intend to be present should 
write to Mr. C. N. Millard, Chairman of Local 


yy | Committee, Municipal Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., at as 


early a date as possible so that rooms may be re- 


®|served. On arriving in Buffalo, teachers should 


goatonceto the Buffalo Central High School, 
where the local committee will assign them to 


4‘ quarters on presentation of membership ticket. 


The latter can be obtained here by those who 
have not secured them. 
C. N. MILLARD, Chairman Local Committee. 


——————-. oppo 

Hinds & Noble will publish this month ‘A New 
Beginner’s Latin Book” by Hoch & Bert--‘‘Pieces 
For Every Occasion” and ‘‘A Well-Planned Course 
in Reading” by Caroline B. Le Row--‘How to 
Use the Voice in Reading and Speaking”’ (new 
edition) by Ed Amherst Ott—‘‘1,000 Classical Char- 
acters Briefly Described by Ivory Franklin, Fris- 
bee,—“‘A New Parliamentary Manual’ by Ed- 
mond Palmer, and ‘20th Century Educational 
Problems” by Alexander Copeland Millar, A. M., 





| President of Hendrix College. 





Against “The Food Value of Alcohol.” 

The new medical magazine, American 
Medicine, for May 4th and 11th contains 
a very able series of articles by Dr. John 
Madden, formerly Professor of Phy- 
siology in the Wisconsin College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, on the ‘‘Food 
Value of Alcohol and Professor Atwater’s 
Experiments and Teaching.’”? Dr. Mad- 
den’s position is that ‘‘alcohol is a violent 
protoplasm poison,’’ that instead of pro- 
tecting the nitrogenous tissues from un- 
due waste it hastens their waste ; that 
instead of increasing tissue activity it 
markedly diminishes it and hinders 
also mental processes. Dr. Madden’s 
stand on this subject is that taken by the 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
and the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, The appearance of his contri- 
bution in this new magazine, ‘founded, 
owned, and controlled by the Medical 
Association of America,’’ adds one more 
to the list of medical journals that have 
published articles showing the fallacies 
of Professor Atwater’s claim of food 
value for alcohol. Dr. Madden “has 
recently become a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Department of Scien- 
tific Temperance Instruction of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 


————- +e 
TO 
PRESIDENTS OF COLLEGES, 


PROFESSORS 
AND SCHOOL TEACHERS. 





We make special prices for en- 
graving Visiting Cards, Wedding 
Invitations, At Homes, ete. 

During the summer vacation, you 
will be making new acquaintances, 
and extending the ‘‘sphere’’ of your 
influence. To do this gracefully in- 
volves the use of nice engraved 
personal cards. Write us for samples 
and prices. We do all kinds of fine 
copper and steel plate engraving at 
popular prices. 

J. P. STEVENS, Engraver, 
21 Whitehall St., - Atlanta, Georgia. 


———- oe 


The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, an- 
nounces on page 33 of this number the names of 
the winners of the prizes offered by them in the 
last October number of the Instructor, for the 
four best essays on the “Educational Value of 
Card Games.”’ They also announce a new. prize 
contest for the best description of beneficial re- 
sults secured by the actual use of their Educa- 
tional Card Games. These contests are only 


open to teachers. 

HEAT from smokepipes can be utilized to 
warm upstairs rooms, Trial free. Ask 

for Illus. booklet. Ross Radiator Co.,Newburgh,N.Y. 


WANTE Correspondents in every U.S, county. 
Good pay. Stamped envelope. Asso- 
ciated Trade & Industrial Press, Wash. D.C, Estab.’87. 


BIG PAY Narder Adv, Con 611 Broadway, W. Y. 
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TA SILK waist, rs + 
the very latest design, 
with fitted lining, new 
rp collar and cuffs, fan- 

stitching over the en- 
ti re garment and elabor- 
ately trimmed. Your 
choice of et, red, 
cerisse, roya blue, réseda 
green, tan, canary, old 
rose, lavender ay, tur- 
quoise pent "blue ue, pink, 
and w Six clusters 
of four toute with four 
rows of scallop circling 
between back and sleeves 
to match front. 

This waist as shown 
in cut retails for ten dol- 
lars all over the country 
and on account ofa 6 
cial arrangement in the 
purchase of the silk and 

o the manufacture of the 
arment, we, one of the oldest and mon reliable houses 
in Chicago, are able to offer it for only #4.25 a send it 
to your station without one cent in advance. If as re- 
presented (after examination) and the greatest value 
you ever saw for the money pay the express agent our 
special ice $4.25 and charges and the garment is 
a. f+ 4 any bank or express company in 
ago. When ordering send °° waist size, 
helene weight and bust measure. A 


ALLEN & CO., Manhattan Bidg., Chicago. i. 


BUGGIES °° | HARNESS 











YOU CAN BUY FROM US us = yee PRICES 


ETONS, SURREYS, WAGONS, ALL KINDS 0 mages. 
r harness as chea) 


BUGGIES, PHA! 

bad will sell direct to you a vehicle or 
y their goods in car-load a saree BY, Dy: to/anddigiven. 

Our work a all high-grade, 


io? FREE C CATALOGUE ee eae 


“aaNSUNERS “CARRIAGE & MFG. tt, 


. Desplaines Street, GMIGAGO, I 





PAST AND FUTURE Rincsr ive come crue 


as thousands testify. Send date of birth and 10c for 
trial reading. L. Thomson, Kansas City, Mo. 


AC bed E R= Make your own 
T E Copying outfit. 
Formula and printed instructions for six 2c. stamps. 
Barker M. & S. Co., Box 883, Bellefontaine, o. 

Send dime for secret 


LA DI E to enlarge yuur bust. 

















Mrs. V. Roe, Station B, Washington, D. C. 





>. You can easily and ag on 


Ladice’ Jacket, Shoes, Dress 
+ Skirt, Mackintosh, Watch, Cam- 


Ay best, 
premiums mailed Write 





to-day for particulars. DAWSON SOAP OO., SGFifthAve, Dept 23, CHICAGO, ILLS. 

















CURES 
GOITRE 


s 






Mrs, Lillian Brown, who wasentirely cured of Goitre 
after suffering for 22 years. 


A remarkable discovery has been made that 
cures this dangerous and disfiguring disease 
without pain, operation or inconvenience. 

Dr. Haig sends a free trial package of ‘his dis- 
covery so that patients may try and know ene 
tively that Goitre can be cured at home without 
pain, danger, operation or an ag mds 
Send your name and address to Dr. John P. Haig, 
1996 Glenn Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, and he 
will forward the free trial package prepaid by 
mail. Write to-day. 


SUPERFLUOUS | 
HHESE Mi» HAIR 


POSITIVE ° 
RELIEF 
AT LAST. 








HLE 
ECTRIC AP- 
PARATOsS isthe on. 
ly device ever invented 
for the positwe, perma- 
nent removal of super- 
flous hair from face, me 
neckorarms byelec- 
trolysis; also effect- 
ually re- 
moves Moles 













Ladies can & 
operatein z xX 
the privacy aM ee 4 
of their own tity : 

homes with Copyrighted. 
resultsas positiveas can be obtained by skilled speci- 
alists ata teaving in expense. Send stamp for cat- 
alog. DJ.Mahler, $10 Mabler Ave., Providence,R.I 














Revolving Book Case 
and Adjustable Desk. 


Top opens and closes. 
Hard wood, 32 inches high, 
20x20 inches. Price $5.00, 
cash with order. Freight 
prepaid east of Miss. River, | 
north of Tenn. Agents | 
Wanted. Forbes & CO., | 
Box 12, Caro, Mich. 











« to $10. PER DAY. 
etal Plating. | 


Silver, Nickel and M | 
At home or traveling, using and selling 
<) Plates 









all EXPERIENCE, | 

\Heavy plate. Modern methods. No toys. | 

We do plating, make outfits, all sizes. | 

=m) Complete, all tools, lathes, materials, | 

etc., ready for work. The Royal, new dipping process, quick 
and easy. Write today. Pamphlet, wo ete 

P. GRAY & O0., Plating Works, OLNCINNATI, 0. 


AGENTS! FARMERS! HOUSEWIFES! 


Aztek Exterminator will not only kill all 
Potato Bugs but will keep them miles away from 
the potato fields. $1.50a pound will cover two 
acres of potato lands. , 

Housewifes Aztek Exterminator will kill all 
bed-bugs, aes and Moskitos forever. A 10c. 
package will clean your house, 

Anti-Malaria will cure Malaria in one day. 
You send us $1.00 we willsend you cure box for 
$1.50 ; after cure we trust you will mail us 50c. 
We sell our Recipe for $2.00. to sufferers. 

The Samariter will cure Neuralgia in one 
day. Relief box 10c. cure box 50c. by mail. 

Scola Eye Balm for weak, teary, inflamed 
eyes, for film or black ts before the eye. Noth- 
ing better for failing eyesight. Relief box 10c. 
cure box 50c. by mail. 

Hair Curling Essence for “Lovely girls, with 
fancy curls.’ Curls produced by our essence will 
stay for months in any weather. 3 oz. bottle 
30c. 


‘Edison's Acid Proof Ink Tablets, one 
tablet making one 1 02. bottle of best ink, saving 
4c.on each 6c. Je of commonink. 50c. per 
hundred, $4.00 per thousand. 

25 novelties and Advertising Novelties, samples 
10c. Always seni 2c. a for further infor- 
mation. nm Che Co., 238-240 E. 
14th St. New York. 












NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Deficencies in English. 

Complaint is made by Myron A. Scud- 
der, principal of the state normal school 
at New Paltz, N. Y., of the teaching in 
the grammar and high schools. He says 
in a circular of recent date : 

“The state normal school at New Paltz 
begs to bring to the attention of the 
principals and teachers of neighboring 
schools the embarrassment under which 
the faculty labors with respect to the 
bad spelling, crude English and lack of 
power to apply the technical rules of 
English grammar that is shown by so 
many students who come to us, includ- 
ing even those who enter on regents’ 
credentials. Over and over again stu- 
dents are obliged to extend their course, 
perhaps to give up altogether, because of 


their inability to use their mother tongue | 


with correctn-ss and facility. If stu- 
dents cannot express their thoughts 
clearly, if they are unable to present 
creditable written exercises, if their 
written and oral work is marred by un- 
couth expressions, grammatical errors 
and mis-spelled words, surely the nor- 
mal school has no right to send them out 
into the world with a life license to 
teach, whatever their attainments may 
be in other subjects. . 

To be sure the normal schools require 
of those in the higher school graduates 
course 20 weeks in rhetoric, 20 weeks in 
English literature and 380 weeks of 
methods in grammar and language, but 
even with the most careful attention to 
details and the most arduous efforts on 
the part of teachers the previous defic- 
iencies in English are often such that the 
students can not make such progress as 
would entitle them to graduation. 

We are attempting, through this cir- 
cular, to urge teachers to bring the at- 
tention of pupils more pointedly than 
ever to the necessity of proper English 
training before they venture on a normal 
course. The faculty think it would be 
wise if students who wish to become 
teachers were subjected to unusually 


severe tests in English. Deficiency in 
|English and not deficiency in mental 


power is the great lack in our students 
and the cause of many failures in work.” 
+> 
Helping Too Much. 

Many teachers err in helping their pu- 
pils too much. There is no way for the 
child to grow stroug, mentally or physi- 
cally, but by encountering and over- 
coming difficulties. It is asad state of 
things when the pupil comes to think 
that he must seek the teacher’s aid the 
moment he meets with a difficulty. And 
it is quite as bad when a teacher feels 
that- she must smooth out all difficulties 
before the pupil has grappled with them. 
Let the amonnt of help rendered be the 
least possible to enable the pupil to do 
his own work; and, generally, it is bet- 
ter that the pupil feels his want before 
that help is given. - 

Any student of children will find that 
they have a disposition to encounter dif- 
ficult things, they have an ambition in 
this direction, and glory in doing hard 
things. It will not take much observa- 
tion of children on the play-ground to 








make this evident. What else is it that 
makes the boy so ready to climb a diffi- 
cult tree, or to attempt a risky leap, 
when he is ‘‘dared’’ by his fellows? 

Another thing I wish to say, and that 
is that teachers are likely to under esti- 
mate the power of pupils to do hard 
things. Give them a chance. Encour- 
age them to try, give a hint of suggestion 
only, and their success will often sur- 
prise both themselves and their teacher. 
Nothing will do more to develop that 
genuine power and self-confidence so 
necessary in the battle of life. Let us 
take heed that we do not train up a gen- 
eration of weaklings, ready to be ap- 
palled at any difficulty and to follow 
blindly any leader who is stronger than 
themselves.—School and Home Educa- 
tion, 


__ 





Education in New York. 

Superintendent Charles R. Skinner of 
the New York State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, in his annual report, just 
issued, states that the sum expended for 
the maintenance of the public schools of 
the State during the last school year 
was $33,421,491, an increase of $5,368,- 
500 over the previous year. This in- 
crease is attributable for the most part to 
the activity in building schools in New 
York city. 

There has also been a generous in- 
crease in other lines. Teachers’ salaries 
in the state aggregate $19,218,892, an in- 
crease of $2,734,245. This increase is in 
a great measure due to the operation of 
the law affecting teachers’ salaries in the 
City of New York. The average annual 
salaries for teachers in the entire State 
has correspondingly increased, and is 
now $604.78, and increase of $64.28. 
The increase in the commissioner dis- 
tricts is $4.14 and in the cities $107.73. 
The average annual salary in the coun- 
try districts of the State is now $322.49 
an increase of $30 per year over the aver- 
age salary paid ten years ago. 

The aggregate daily attendance of the 
public schools has increased by 3,531,525 
days, and the average daily attendance 
shows an increase of 8,058. The total 
number of children of school age attend- 
ing school last year was 1,209,574. 





—_+@ 
“No Phosphorus no Thought,” Says 
Moleschott. 

Phosphorus is a component part and 
one of the most important constituents 
of the brain and nervous system. By 
brain labor and the expenditure of nervy- 
ous force and energy, it is exhausted— 
burned up. How rapid, then, must be 
the loss of this life-giving and life-sus- 
taining element in that peculiar intel- 
lectual active and nervous condition so 


characteristic of our people. 

In order, therefore, to keep the brain 
and nervous system supplied with this 
element, so essential for the maintenance 
and preservation of the health and 
strength and which endows us with men- 
tal strength and nervous power, a prep- 
aration snch as Winchester’s Hypophos- 
phite of Lime and Soda is imperatively 
needed, as it combines these characteris- 
tics in the highest degree, being perfect- 
ly assimilable, and nearly as oxidizable 
as phosphorus itself. It is also a valu- 
able remedy for Marasmus and Rickets, 
and is prescribed by physicians. 





Mrs, Potter's 


WALNUT 
JUICE 


H AIR 
Stain 


This Stain produces 
beautiful, rich shades of 


cording to the original 
colorofthe hair and the amount ofStain used. Purely 
vegetable. It cannot injure the hair, but will restore 
tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemicals 
and dyes, A peculiarand pleasing feature of this Stain 
is that the Hair retains the coloring much longer than 
by any dye and is constantly improving while it is 
used. faction guaranteed. Mailed to your ad- 
dress On receipt of $1. Write for booklet, 

Mrs. Potter, 93 Groton'B’1d’g, Cincinnati, 0. 


O! See Here! 


I was just going to say, that if you were looking for 
@ real nice place, in which to spend your vaca- 
tion, I could point he out one that ould suit you 
toa T. © Lake View Summer Resort 
on Catawba Island is most delightfully situated and 
can give you all the comforts ofa good Hotel. Its 
table is not excelled, its rooms are pleasant, 
its parlors and porches large, and it 
Catches Every Breeze That Blows 

So that you can always find a cool breeze under the 
maples that surround the House. 

Do you play Croquet, or Tennis, do you Bowl, do 
you row orsail, or “go fishin?”? Would youlikea five 
orten mile drive through our famous h orchards? 
We shall have a quarter of a million bushels of 
eg ey to ship this season. Send a two-cent stamp 

‘or full description of our island and of our popular 
Hotel. And, what we propose doing the coming 
winter that will surely interest everybody. 
James W. Gamble, Catawba Island, Ohio. 


FREE TRIP 


















for School Teachers. For 
information address James 
R. T. Mershon, 537-538-539- 
550 Parrott Building, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


| To California and return 
3 
33 











Teacher's 


Enroute to the National 
Educational Association 
at Detroit, Mich., July 7th 
to 12th, should select the 


‘Wabash R. R. 


Unexcelled Train Service, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
(the only line), Pullman 
Sleepers. For further in- 
formation ask your nearest 
ticket agent or write R. F. 
KELLEY, Gen’l Agt. 
Pass. Dept., Buffalo, N.Y. 
C.S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass. 
& Fgt. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 




















ELECTRIC HED-A-CURE. - 


IT TAKES THE ACHE. 
FREE PACKAGE, 
Send us Risdfager] and per tbe oad lbs sag oye se to 
re and we se ou & 
of Blactrie Hed-A-Cure, Nature's toon r head: 
ache. Address, Electric HedeA-Cure Co., 
Lewis Block, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 43 


Good Points from Our Exchanges. 


It would be just as reasonable to expect to hatch 
eagles from buzzards’ eggs as that a dishonest, un- 
scrupulous, tricky teacher will train his pupils to 
live honest, upright lives. —Ezchange. 

If you are to succeed in teaching, you must be an 
original, independent, indefatigable thinker and in- 
vestigator. The methods of others, their ways of 
doing things, will not do for you. Saul’s sword 
was, no doubt, an effective weapon in Saul’s hand, 
but David could not use it.—OUhio Teacher. 

It doesn’t prove anything to call something which 
you have never tried, or perhaps never previously 
heard of, a fad. Don’t reject a new idea, a new 
movement, or a new scheme, because somebody has 
taggedit a fad. Neither should you adopt it because 
it is the fad.—Northwest Journal of Education. 

Whatever else a child may learn, or whatever 
other habits he may form, he has not been properly 
trained if he has not learned to obey rightful author- 
ity cheerfully, to depend upon himself desiring no 
unnecessary help from anyone, and to be willing to 
give an equivalent for all he gets. One question 
frequently asked by his teacher will help amazingly 
to strengthen pupils in these three particulars. That 
question is simply ‘‘Is it Right ?’’—School and Home 
Education. 

The father and mother who pamper their children 
too much by a training which encourages a thou- 
sand artificial wants without giving them the means 
of satisfying one of them, arms them very poorly for 
the battle of life. When they have to provide for 
themselves they will be beaten at every turn by 
those of tougher fibre who have had to ‘‘hustle from 
the word go’’ ever since leaving their cradles.— 
Orange Sentinel. 

A good indication of a good teacher is shown by 
the interest he manifests in all progressive measures 
in his community. The enterprising, progressive 
teacher is interested in everything that looks to the 
advancement of his community. If he is not, then 
he is not the teacher that the people want. The 


teacher must be a positive force for progress, if he 


would make himself felt for good and be considered 
an element of strength to his district and neighbor- 
hood.—Missouri School Journal. 

Whenever a teacher buys a work on pedagogy or 
subscribes to a good educational journal, he drives a 
big nail in the tenure of his position and puts a 
powerful lever under his salary.—Florida School 








| WAS 


DEAF 


FRANTIC \ 


HEAD-NOISES. 


W.J. TINDALL Room 4, P.O. Bldg. Cohoes.W.Y, 











Spirit, method, knowledge, training— The city or town of any considerable size 
these are the four cardinal virtues of a | that does not have grade meetings for its 
teacher. Putin the appropriate adjectives | teachers is practically dead, and the place 
thus: Affectionate spirit, wise methods, | that does not also provide a teachers’ lecture 
abundant knowledge, careful training. Is | course by acknowledged educational leaders 
this your picture ?—Journal of Education. is about as bad off.—New York Education. 











LADIES 


The old adage that “ Beauty is only skin deep” is a 
trite, though doubtless a true saying. However this 
tis an absolute certainty that 


FOWLER’S 
Tryphena Toilet Cream 


ves askin of child-like purity. It feeds and nourishes 
mpoverished, shrunken skin and cellular tissues. En- 
sures a perfect complexion. Banishes all imperfections. 
Cures a skin diseases. A dainty toilet necessity of. 
assing luxury and incomparable richness. 

‘A Skin Corrective. A Skin Tonic. A Skin 
Food. A Skin Beautifier. The most astonishin 
transformations in personal appearance are brough 
about by its steady use. 

It L mpany A banishes Pimples, Freckles, Blackheads, 
Yellow or Muddy Skin, Moth Patches, ma, Red- 
ness, ughness, Tan, Sunburn, Moth Spots and 
Wrinkles. It is also particularly recommended for 
Chapped Hands, Face and Lips, Scaly Eruptions, Hives, 
Ivy Poison, Mosquito and other Insect Bites, Cold Sores, 
Burns, Chafing, the nursery (where the tender skin of § 
baby proves its true worth), Itching, Salt Rheum, and 
all affections of the skin, etc., in general. 

Its effect is not to cover Cd imperfections, but to so 
correct them and their cause by its purifying and emoli- 
ent properties as to leave the skin exquisitely so 
smooth, pure, and in its natural healthy condition, J 
imparts the tint of the +d and blush of the rose to the 
plainest face. It is the sk 










































TRADE MARK 


WATERPROOF 


LIQUID Piester. 


Heals Cuts, Abrasions, 
Hang- Nails, Chapped or 
Split Lips or Fingers, Burns, 
Blisters, etc. Relieves Chil- 
blains, Frosted Ears, etc. 


Applied with a brush and immediate- 
ly dries, forming a tough, transparent, 
colorless, waterproof coating. 

SPORTSMEN, 

BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, 
étc., are all liable to bruise, scratch, 
or scrape their skin. ‘‘NEW-SKIN’’ 
will heal these injuries, will not 
wash off, and after it is applied the 
injury is forgotten, as ‘*NEW-SKIN’’ 
makesa temporary new skin until the 
broken skin is healed under it. 


10 Cents a Package, 


the size of illustration. 


Large bottles for surgeons and hos- | 
pitals, 50 cents each. 



























virtue added. In fact, it is the daintiest toil 
that ever ed ‘my lady’s”’ dressing-table. For sale 
by Druggists and dealers in toilet articles generally" 
throughout the U. 8. and Canada. Price, fifty cents ped 
sized bottle. SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FR 
FOWLER, Manufacturing Chemist, Moodus, Conn. 






All stores should have it, or 
\ we will mail a package any- 
where in U. 8S. on receipt of 
price. 

Douglas Mfg. Co., Dept. 9, 
107 Fulton St., New York. 







When writing mention NonMaL INsTRUCTOR, 





THE BEST FOUNTAIN PEN EVER SOLD FOR $1.00. 


{325 





A $2.50 Fountain Pen with 14k gold pen, sent anywhere upon receipt of $1.00. 
Try it for one week, and if unsatisfactory your money will be returned. 


EVANS & SONS, JEWELERS, UTICA, N. Y. 


“If you buy it of EVANS & SONS, its all right.’’ 


nee THE DARK AND THE BRIGHT 


How much is it worth to you to be always on the bright side; to encounter success at every turn; to have whatever 
you touch literally “turn to gold;” to advance along the highway of progress with the firm tread of a master; to win love 
and respect, and finally have your efforts crowned with fame? Life is full of alluring possibilities for those who develop 
Personal Magnetism, and best of all, it will cost you nothing to learn how to acquire this great power—how to be always 
on the pright side, for that is what it means. 

Dr. X. LaMotté Sage, A. M., Ph. D., LL. D., a noted scientist and author, has recently written an extended work on 
the subject of Personal Magnetism, Hypnotism and the allied sciences, which is being mailed free to all who send for it. It 
will y be worth your while to write for this book. Contrast the dark with the bright side of life. 


THE WHOLE WORLD IS DIVIDED THAT WAY. 















THE DARK SIDE 


abounds in misfortune, failure, 
gloom, and often poverty, hun- 
ger and cold. Disappoint- 
ments and hardships follow 
hard upon each other from 
the cradle to the grave. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


is blessed with love, health 
and happiness, coupled with 
social distinction and business 
prosperity. The sun always 
shines, Every undertaking is - 
attended with success, 



































YOU CAN BE ON THE BRIGHT SIDE OF LIFE. 


You are not barred from success. Men are created equal; those succeed who make the most of themselyes. “The 
Philosophy of Personal Magnetism” is the title of Dr Sage’s book which will open the door to you. It will unveil life’s 
mysteries and is full of startling surp: Remember, it is free. A postal card will bring it by return mail, charges paid. 
Send for this wonderful book to-day. Address 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, DEPT. AN9, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Information From the Superintendent of 
‘Public Instruction. 

In answer to an inquiry sent by THE 
Instructor to F. W. Atkinson, General 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the Philippine Islands, for some exact 
information concerning qualifications 
and conditions governing the appoint- 
ment of teachers in the Philippines, we 
have just received a reply under date of 
April 11. This reply includes a letter 
from Frank H. Bowen, Chief Clerk 
of the Department, who acts with 
authority in the absence of the Superin- 
tendent. Dr. Atkinson was accompany- 
ing the Philippine Commission on a tour 
of the islands to the South. While the 
Commission is attending to the matter 
of civil governments, the Superintendent 
is collecting a mass of important and in- 
teresting information as to school condi- 
tions and possibilities, with particular 
reference to the vigorous inauguration of 
American school methods when the 
trained teachers arrive from the United 
States. The large islands visited on this 
trip, besides the southern part of Luzon, 
are Panay, Negros, Cebu, Masbate, Ley- 
te, Bohol, Jolo, Mindanao and probably 
Mindoro. 

There was sothe following letter of 
information: 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


ManizA, P.I., April 10, 1901. 


Eprror Norma Instructor:—The en- 
closed circular letter is sent out by this 
Department in answer to inquiries. The 
present teaching force consists of about 
150 teachers, meer of whom are dis- 
charged soldiers who have remained to 
teach in the provinces. The school law 
provides authority for employment of 
1,000 teachers from the United States, at 
salaries from $75 to $125 gold per month, 
twelve monthsin the year. About 400 
have recently been notified by letter of 
their appointment, and are expected to 
arrive in July and August. Upon re- 
ceipt of the letter of appointment the 
appointee should write to the War De- 

artment, Washington, D. C., and await 
instructions as to transportation. I also 
enclo-e a copy of the Act establishing 
the Department of Public Instruction, 
as you will doubtless be interested in it. 
The Division Superintendents have been 
appointed, but replies have not yet been 
received from all. Schools are being or- 
ganized and new buildings are being 
erected in many towns, and considering 
allthe difficulties to be overcome, the 
prospects are very encouraging and as a 
rule teachers are very enthusiastic and 
well pleased with their work. A pre- 
liminary term of the Normal school com- 
mences in Manila to-day, for the in- 
struction of native teachers in English 
and modern school methods. The at- 
tendance is large, some 400 having ma- 
triculated. The regular No:mal school 
will be established in June, and Trade 
and Agricultural schools later. 
or advanced grammar schools have as 
yet been established. Very truly. 

Frep W. ATKINSON, 
General Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for the Philippine Islands. 


There was also enclosed a copy of the 
law establishing the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction and a cireular giving 
special information to applicants for po- 
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“ASTHMA AND HAY FEVER CURED FREE. 


Send name and address for free sample bottle of ““RUMO.” 
The Larson Remedy Co., Dept. (5 , 40 8, Clark Street, Chicago, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


PAN-AMERICAN. VISITORS 


sitions. From the latter we take the 
following: 

“The majority of teachers that will be 
required are for primary work. By far 
the larger number of salaries will be $75 
gold per month the year round. All 
necessary traveling expenses from the 
home of the appointee to Manila will be 
repaid upon arrival. Passage upon gov- 
ernment transports is free, but each per- 
son pays one dollar a day for food, and 
the voyage is about 30 days in length. 
Receipts should be taken wherever pos- 
sible. Upon becoming proficient in 
Spanish or native dialects, by teaching 
night school for adults, and by recog- 
nized merit and pronounced success, 
teachers may expect an increase in sal- 
ary. Teachers will be expected to re- 
main three years, and the matter of 
their location will be entirely in the 
hands of the General Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. In answer to the 
many inquiries as to the climate, it may 





be said with assurance that the climate 
here is a good ‘tropical one. However, | 
it depends to a great extent upon the in- 
dividual as to the matter of health. The 
expenses of living are high in Manila, 
but moderate in the other towns and 
cities of the Archipelago. 

The qualifications required are: 

1.—Applicants must be either Normal 
or College graduates. 

2.—They must have had several years’ 
successful experience in school work and 
now be engaged in teaching. 

3.—Copies of testimonials and a late 
photograph should accompany each ap- 
plication. 

4.—They must be physically sound 
and able to withstand a tropical] climate, 
and willing to accept whatever location 
may be assigned them by the General 
Superintendent of Education. - 

The Department of Education desires 
to hear from only those who can fulfill 
the above conditions. Blank application 
will be sent upon request.’’ 





Practical. 

An English School Inspector, having a 
few minutes to spare after examining the 
school, put a few questions to the lower- 
form boys on the common objects of the 
school-room. ‘‘What isthe use of that 
map?” he asked, pointing to one 
stretched across the corner of the room, 
and half a dozen shrill voices answered, 
in measured articulation: ‘Please, sir, 
it’s to hide the master’s bicycle!” 


A CHANCE To MAKE Money, 


I have been ain Perfumes for the past six 
months. I make them myself at home and sell 
to friends and neighbors. Have made $710. 
Everyone buysa bottie. For 50c worth of material, 
I make Perfume that would cost $2.00 in drug 





res. 

I first made it for my own use only, but the 
curiosity of frieuds as to where I og such 
exquisite odors, prompted me to sell it. I clear 
from $25 00 to $35.00 per week. I do not canvass, 
people come and send to me for the perfumes. 
Any intelligent person can do as well asI do. 
For 42¢ in ney ge I will send you the formula 
for making all kinds of perfumes and a sample 
bottle prepaid. I willalso help you get started 
in the business. MARTHA FRANCIS. 
11 South Vandeventer Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Teachers will find this a splendid opportunity 
for preparing themselves to instruct their pupils 
in vocal music. See the “ad” of S.C. Hanson, | 
one of the leading authors and teachers of vocal 
music. | 
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==; a low rate. 
securing these parties. Write for partic 


BIA, 


Can make Advance Arrangements 
for accommodations at the new 
eight story brick 


HOTEL COLUMBIA 


Two Blocks from Union Depot, from which Belt 
Line trains leave every five minutes for the 
= ition, making the trip in 15 nfinutes at a fare 
of 5 cents. 


Our Cafe is unexcelled in cuisine and equipment. 
RATES, $1 AND UPWARDS. 
EUROPEAN. 


Send For Booklet. 


We have several large front dormitories, airy, 
well lighted and veutilated. These dormitories 
are furnished with large comfortable beds (not 
cots) and will accomodate 20 persons. Parties of 
15 to 20 can have the exclusive use of a dormitory 
at the special rate of $1.00 per person, thus securing 
all the comforts of a first class down-town hotel at 
Special inducement = 





101 to 107 SENECA STREET, 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 








Publisher’s: 
Regular 
Cash Price 





The Regular Sellin 


Our Price 


unusually 
more about it. 





WERNER’S | 








HERE IS OUR OFFER: & 


Universal * Encyclopedia 


Our Price 
$16.00 

$1 Down 
5c. a Day. 











Price for This Work, Complete in Twelv 


rtunity to secure them oneasy terms. Consult pag: 
Sion. the cher blank and mean $5 us without delay—we wif forward the books 


ly 80 you can have the use of them while paying for them on our easy payment plan. 


The Instructor Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Volumes, Bound in Rich Sitk Cloth and Stamped in Gold is $30.00. 


Including a three-year subscrip- 
tion to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Payable $1.00 WITH ORDER and 5c a day ($1.50 monthly ) for 300 days. 

. on, page = Red ates es ae cave . ne of this magnificent work with testimonials 
5 e mus 

"EVERY PROGRESSIVE TEACHER should have these books. This offer of o 


Only $16.00 


seen and examined to be fully appreciated. 
of ours presents an 
e 8iX atonce and read 
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The Temperance Physiologies. 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, World’s and Na- 
tional Superintendent of the Department 
of Scientific Temperance Instruction of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion, has written a letter to the New York 
Times concerning an article in that paper 
severely criticising some of the text- 
books used and methods employed in 
instruction on the subject of alcohol in 
the schools, Mrs. Hunt says: 

“The Times is mistaken in its article of 
May 1 entitled, ‘Misleading Instruction 
in Public Schools,’ when it assumes that 
any one in any way responsible for the 
study of temperance physiology believes 
in or would countenance ‘teaching error 
for effect.’ This is established by the 
fact that the textbooks on this subject 
for use in the schools are written by such 
men as Dr. H. Newell Martin, F. R. 8., 
Professor of Biology in Johns Hopkins 
University, of whom Darwin said he was 
the brightest pupil he ever had; by 
Henry F. Hewes, M. D., Instructor in 
Physiological Chemistry in the Harvard 
University Medical School ; by Winfield 
S. Hall, Ph. D., of Leipsic, now professor 
in one of the Chicago medical colleges, 
and others who in substance all teach 
the same truths. No intelligent person 
could characterize such men as either 
‘ignoramuses or cranks.’ 

The Times says: ‘The books’ prescrib- 
ed by the law of Connecticut for use in 
the schools contain the most extravagant 
statements.’ Inasmuch as the law of 
Connecticut does not prescribe what spe- 
cial textbooks on this subject shall be 
used in the schools of that State, there is 
no point to this criticism. Each locality 
is left to make its own choice from the 
thirty or more books issued by many 
different publishing houses in the coun- 
try. Ifany locality has selected poor 
books, it is as much its own fault as if it 
had selected poor readers or defective 
geographies, 

It is true that Prof. Rice has attacked 
some of the temperance physiologies, but 
The Times evidently did not know what 
Prof. Rice should have known—that the 
books he thus challenged are old edi- 
tions, long since revised, in process of 
revision, or out of print. 

Furthermore, even these old books are 
not correctly quoted. The Times men- 
tions two statements as irreconcilable— 
first, that ‘about one-half the commit- 
ments to insane asylums are due to over- 
indulgence on the part of persons so 
committed in alcoholic stimulation, 
and, second, that more persons become 
insane through the use of tobacco than 
because of alcohol.’ What the textbook 
in question really does say is that ‘of 
100 insane persons, 20 are so afflicted as 
adirect result of the use of alcohol and 
35 more as an indirect result.’ If 20 
out of 100 insane persons become insane 
directly from the use of alcohol, then 
there are 80 persons whose insanity 
must be accounted for wholly or in part 
in some other way. This leaves plenty 
of room for cases: due to tobacco, ‘pare- 





RHEUMATISM AND NEURALGIA CURED FREE | caress. 


Send name and address for free sample bottle of ““RUMO.” 
Larson Remedy Co., Dept. 1c , 40 8. Clark St., Chicago. 
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.] sis, religious excitement,’ etc., a part of 


which may work in conjunction with 
alcohol. It is well known that many 
alcohol users are also tobacco users; to- 
bacco and alcohol may work together in 


‘1a large number of the indirect alcohol 


cases, which without the tobacco might 
not have terminated in insanity. There- 
fore, the author, in quoting the opinion 
of a superintendent of a New York in- 
sane asylum, that ‘tobacco has done 
more to cause insanity than spirituous 
liquors,’ is guilty of no mathematical 
inconsistency. 

It is strange that zealous souls who are 
ever on the watch for some overstate- 
ment against alcohol and other narcotics 
show no concern over the many popular 
errors in favor of. alcohol which lead to 
drunkenness. The temperance educa- 
tion movement has never sought to 
thrive otherwise than by the truth. Re- 
lying on truth alone, it has made its way 
in the past, and will continue to do so in 
the future.” 

——_~_ pe 
“Wonderland” for 1901. 

It is rare that a publication issued 
with an advertising motive has so much 
of artistic beauty or contains so much 
interesting matter as does this book, 
published by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. <A ‘‘History of a Trade-Mark’’ tells 


a most interesting story of the peculiar | 


trade-mark in use by this company. 
Maps, pictures, and descriptions of the 
Custer battlefield, Yellowstone Park, the 
Siskiyou Range, and the new gold fields 
of Cape Nome are features of this vol- 
ume. Previous issues have been-in de- 
mand, especially from students and 
schools, and this will be also true of 
this. It can be had for six cents in 
stamps of Chas. S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





+o 

A United States consul in one of the 
French seaports was asked to preside at 
an examination in English at the chief 
municipal school. ‘Jean, you will stand 
up,’”’ said the master to his brightest 
pupil. ‘Conjugate the verb, ‘I have a 
gold mine.’”’ ‘I have agold mine,”’ re- 
sponded the bright pupil, with scarcely 
an accent,'‘‘Thou hast a gold thine. He 
has a gold hisen, We have a gold ourn, 
They have a gold theirn.’’—Exchange. 
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HOW IS THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions, and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligation made by 
their firm. 

WEsT & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, wholesale Drug- 
gist, Toledo, O 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
druggists. Testimonials free. 

Hall’s family Pills are the best. 


OUR CALLS for Principals and Special 

Teachers of Music and other 
lines have for years been almost double our pd 
of suitable teachers. We must have more this 
Rewterry's 2 Lerg = pmomer: B vas 
sneha, Ala. Establish Operates in 
South and Southwest. 














Study in your spare time, at home, 
intelligently directed, will qualify 
you in a surprisingly short time for 
a well-paid position or remunerative 
work at home. I. C. S. texts, spe- 
cially pre ee. are the secret of the 
success of correspondence instruction. 


COURSES BY MAIL 
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TEAGHERS AND SCHOLARS 


Employ your leisure hours 
during vacation in selling 
our popular ‘‘Puritan’’ 
Soaps,Extracts, Perfumes, 
Etc. Your choice of 100 
» Handsome Premiums 
= FREE. All strictly high- 
grade goods. Our new 
premium list yours for the 

asking. HOME SUPPLY CO., (Successors to 
6 ee yr Shumway Co.) Dept.I, New Haven, Conn. 


wrinkles over the —— 


THE RATZEL 
GLOVEFITTING 
Petticoat 


Is a Tailor Made, to 
Measure, Adjust- 
able garment, per- 
fectly and easily 
adapted to all sizes, 

it does away with | 



































hips. , 
Pa TheWalter Steam Cooker&Sterilizer 
It gives a pertect £ A grand invention. Cooks a whole 
GLOVE meal over one burner on any stove. 
FIT at the 8 Makes food more nutritious. Used 
waist and = for canning fruit, Take a peep at the 
over the 5 door. One twist of the finger will open 
hi IM- fu or close it. How dces door operate? 
, SSIBLE < Valuable booklet free ifyou can tell. 
TO OB- H One so wanted ste eve yarn 
< Reta! up. Sa @ cooker 
“ ae WITH fa price. rite quick. W. . J. Walter Co., 
141 8.Wash. Ave Battle Creek, Mich. 
PETTI- 
COAT. THIS LADIES DESK 


The Ratzel Glovefitting Petticoat For using 
is made without drawstrings, without hooks em te 
and eyes, without a yoke. IT HAS THE 

WIDEST ‘SWEEP. It is made in VARIOUS —— Ly a ale 

COLORS OF THE BEST QUALITY OF §| !sGolden oak finely finished, quar- 

MERCERIZED SATEEN, in the very latest tered oak top,substantial,a beauty. 

and most popular styles, and the prices are Catalog moan poe Py ne 

as low as asked by stores for inferior | $0) o:braturmm costo onconde Wroito 

arments. Price $3.8 P y care 

gi today. Bishop Tea & Spice Co 
Statio Philada. Pa. 


CHARLES RATZEL & CO., m 1.207, 
25 ite St., Chicago 
PILLOW #sters 


Send for our fashion plates and. * full par- 
ticulars. Agents wanted. A fall set nicely nickled, screws and directions 
complete, Brepela 15e; 2 for 25c, 5 for 50c. Agents 























wanted. - GANDY, Chester, Conn. 


S ALESMEN AND oe oie Ay ome Ag nt a me es that every 
ons e w 
AGENTS WANTED buys one or more ; 100 per “cent. profit, ‘sample 10c. 


Write anyway. Quaker City Co., 217 So. 6th St., Phila. 
1G WAG ES. still, «won: 


33,000 alreedy eld Demian LADIES 


enormous. Everybody buys. | can make from $5.00 to $10.00 a day by working for 
Over the kitchen stove it fur- | ys in meee: time. Write at once for particulars 
anes ante of eee. aer- NOLA COMPANY, 


= po pong wae Oe 2543 Caveman Ave. - 


Distilled Water cures Dyspep- 

tomac! el, Kidney, 
J 2 sis, Stomach, Bowel, Kidney, | CONTROL YOUR LIFE ! 
+i—pprevents fevers and sickness. | Tyja] Character Reading and two books‘‘Metaphysical 
ly Write for Booklet, New | (naracter Reading’’and‘ Astrology’’sent free for 25c. 
FREE | Givesex,date and place of birth, Address, Philadelphia 


School of Metaphysics, Dept, 1, 1306 Arch St., Phila. 
Intelligent ladies to represent 


W ANTED reliable firm. $20 weekly easily 
FACESAS ON A Bl ITTON yon: eeimpre made during summer F months os ee ~~ 
see e enclose 2centstamp. Mrs. M. Parker. tate 

Seba mae aie ceed K } St., Suite 38, C' icago, Illinois. r 


BRILLIANT BRAIN i240... 


t+ Brain, Nerve, ar 4 Stomach Tonic. Especially adapted to Teachers, Students, and all 
whee Ta: r with their brains lates the Lage —— —_ ~ nerve force and gives 
tone and strength to the hole mental organism res nature in a natu ay scienti 
formula sirongth with unusual care. Good results guaranteed from full treatment. $1.00 per 


Testimonials furnished on uest. 
ee bows. io ot a Beteren ces ond EDICAL ¢ COMPANY, Dansville, New York, 


see NINE DOLLARS 22222 


eabinetdrop head 


send onecen peuman cewmo mnciunt,,} You ou need not 


freight C. O. D., subject to examination, you 
station and if found perfectly Sat- 
a azote je and equal: eosewing iprice, 8 that retail 


isfactory, y 
£30.00 to 40.00, the @ railroad agent $9.98 and 
freight charac. if VOU s ‘with ma 








WATER = RESERVOIR ‘ 
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Sqno : $9.98 with emer 


5 “We agree te return your 
y THREE MONTHS? FREE TRIAL, Sst ‘auia tcc 
Poi Fee eee cetrmnthees so beessd below erat to temee ONLY 


A Bonanza Chance for Merchants, Dealers and Agents to Stock Up. 
OUR NEW FREE SEWING MACHINE CATALOGUE WILL ASTONISH YOU. WRITE FORIT 


‘ast or wer una SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, 
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Unique School Exhibit. 

The public schools of Washington, 
D. C., are to occupy a place of honor 
among the school exhibits at the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo. The 
exhibit will consist entirely of bio. 
graph, phonograph and photograph 
reproductions of actual school work, 
showing every grade, from the first in 
the primary department to the last 
grade in the normal school, and in- 
cluding the manual training depart- 
ment and the high schools. The ex- 
pense of the exhibit has been pro- 
vided for by the national government. 
It will be shown in the Government 
building. 

This is the first time the biograph 
and phonograph have been employed 
for an exhibit of this character, and 
those who have seen the result ob- 
tained are very enthusiastic over its 
success. The work of planning and 
arranging the exhibit was in charge of 
James ©. Boykin of the national 
bureau of education. Mr. Boykin 
endeavored to have the New York city 
schools made the subject of the exhibit, 
but his plan was emphatically declared 
impracticable by the authorities there. 
It was taken up enthusiastically by 
the department however, and the ree- 
ords and pictures were made without 
difficulty. 

The biograph pictures were all taken 
in the open air, schoolrooms being 
arranged in the yards of two of the 
public schools. The most interesting 
records in this line show a class of 
boys learning to be blacksmiths, with 
their forges in full operation. Another 
class working at their lathes is shown, 
while the girls are shown while actively 
preparing a meal in the cooking class, 
also in cutting and fitting dresses. 
The biograph films used were each 230 
feet long. Six pictures were taken to 
each foot, which would give 1,800 pic- 
tures on each film, and give a scene 
lasting about one minute in the exhi- 
bition. There are about 25 of these 
scenes. 

The phonographic records are de- 
voted to classrecitations. Three min- 
utes will be given to a record, and 
some of them contain as many as 25 
questions and answers. While these 
records are being heard a still picture 
of the class will be thrown on the 
screen. 

The subjects which will be repro- 


duced include language, history, civil 


government, music, algebra, physiol- 
ogy, class lesson in the normal school 
and in the high school, French, Ger- 
man, physics and civil government. 


It will require an hour and a half to| i} 


make one reproduction of the exhibit, 


which will be repeated at short inter- 
vals during every day and evening 


while the exposition lasts. No extra 
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charge will be made to view it. Great 


interest was taken in preparing the’ 


records by both teachers and pupils. 
When it was completed the Teachers’ 
Annuity and Aid Association of the 


District of Columbia made application - 


through the board of education for 


‘permission to show the exhibit ina 


local theatre before it was sent to 
Buffalo, but the United States Com- 
missioner of Education objected. 
EPO 

To Prevent Pupils Scratching Desks. 

‘‘There is no great trouble about 
keeping furniture unmarred,” said 
Conductor Sherman Williams. ‘“When 
I was at Flushing there had been a 
disposition to scratch up the desks, 
and when we put new desks into one 
of the rooms, the board said, ‘Do you 
suppose you can keep those clear? I 
said I thought it could be done, and 
the first morning after the new desks 
were putin I told the boys that of 
course they could mark up the desks 
if they wanted to, but I should advise 
them not to do it. After a day ortwo 
I found that one boy had cut his 
name in the top of his desk. I told 
him pleasantly enough that I saw he 
wanted to own the desk. ‘Well, it is 
yours,’ I said. ‘You must take it 
away and pay for it. It cost $3.40, 
and you must stay at home until you 
bring the money.’ His father was 
quite angry, but I told him cheerfully 
that when a boy put his name on a 
desk that meant that he wished to 
purchase it. The board stood by me, 
and after the boy had stayed out 
awhile he brought the $3.40 to school. 
‘Now you must take away the old 
desk,’ I said to him. Hedid not want 
to do that, but I insisted upon it, and 
some way or other the next morning 
that desk was missing. I had’ no 
more trouble with marking desks in 
that room.”—Journal of Education.: 





The Eastern Manual Training Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention 
in Buffalo June 26 and 27. Thisisa 
national organization with a member- 
ship of 600 and includes practically 
all manual training educators in the 
United States. The Pan-American 
Exposition is the magnet which at- 
tracts the association to Buffalo. 
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Teachers or Pupils 


EASILY EARN SEVERAL HUNDRED 
DOLLARS DURING YACATION. 


After the hard study and confinement of the School Year, why not 
combine Profit with pleasure and Earn a few Hundred Dollars for your- 
self during Vacation? The healthful outdoor exercise and complete 
change of occupation will prove more pleasant and profitable than com- 
pe idleness. We want you to introduce our Toilet Soaps, Perfumes, 


oilet Preparations, Baking Powder, 


etc., etc.—goods used daily in every 


home and of much better quality than the brands sold in stores at the 


same prices—therefore easily sold. 


The business is just as honorable ag 


that of any Merchant or Store-keeper, but you have no risks, as we 
Trust you for the goods and do not require you to send us One Cent un- 
til after you have delivered them and collected the money for them. 

Write at once for our free outfit and conditions under which we pre- 
pay freight charges and allow you a profit of 120 per cent. 


FW. PARKER, Pres, M. C. $. Go., 285 Madison Street, Chicago, Ills: 








Ge» 34 Winthrop St., Springfield, 


GO TO PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


Have a good time, Walk all day, No Foot Weariness 

a the rubber Heel Cushions, No shocks or jarring of 
the body when walking—adapted to all who are on their 

feet. A great relief to those suffering from ee Kid- 

ney, Rheumatic, and Nervous Affections. So 

always elastic, instantly adjusted on the inside of the on 


Wear the sho the heel, 7 rubber side down, (one pair out- 
ie shoes) sizes for Men and Women 25c. per pair, 

m receipt of price. Symington Supply 
ass. 





MAKE financial HAY WHILE THE vacation SUN SHINES by getting subscriptions to 


THE LEEPER PHOTOGLYPHS IN BIBLE AND CLASSIC LANDS 


An art publication on the most interesting countries in the world. Special pro- 
cess engravings from the recent original photos. As good as photographs and 
much lessexpensive. The right terms offered to those who mean business. 


Edward F. Biddle, General Sales Agent, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





THE TE ACHE is comparatively a new publi- 
cation, devoted to school and 
Educational interests, but is my og es public 
favor and is being endorsed b' by the lucators 
of the country. ~ articles fe agin bes educa- 
tional writers, miscellaneous matter pertaining to 
education, current events and much matter of inter- 
est practical for teacher’s work. In order to more rap- 
idly putthe new publication before the teachers of 
America the publishers have decided to offer valuable 

Musical Instruments as Premiums, We 
wish to impress you with the fact that these instru- 
ments are not toys, and we guarantee that they will 
give perfect satisfaction. 

Guitars, Banjos, Mandolins, Brass Instru- 
ments will be given to those who will assist us in 
securing new subscribers for The Teacher. In 
almost any nameable musical instrament will 3 
given for a certain amount of su 
The Teacher. 

Any one of the above named instruments will be 
given for 30 new subscribers, $15.00 to accom- 
pany the names and order, 50 cents per year be- 

ng the regular subscription price to the ine. 
og teacher or any boy or girl who has a day or two 
to spare during vacation can obtain one of these 
splendid instruments. As our Guitars, Banjos, 
Mandolins and Violins cost us $10 —, wholesale, 
you may Wonder how we can,afford to do it, but we 
are pomase thatit will pay us. The publication will 
be seen Ls more people and thus numerous names 
will be added to our lists regularly, which do not 
come through solicitors. 


Remember these Poy remiums are valuable, and if Ee 
e 


anyone sending us 30 new subscribers, age upon 
receiving the instrument is not satisfied with same, 
we will up n its return remit ~— check for $10, We 
invite communication on the - al Address, 
THE TEACHER, - m, 


Maud Adams 
Bracelet Free rian yonen 


sell at 10c, each among your friends. Send us the 
$1.00 and we will send you by return mail the hand- 
some bracelet free. Address, LIPS MFG. CO., 
629 Washington St., Hoboken, N. J. 


$25 A WEEK GUARANTEED, 





Send us your name and 
addressand we will mail 





One agent made 50 in four days. You can do th 
same selling the 'wentieth Centexy Washer. Light. 
est, cheapest and best washer made. Price $1.50. Does 


3 away with rubbing or boiling clothes. Every be a a 


wants one. Sells on sight. Agents wanted. Address 


Century Company, Dept. , Vandergrift, Pa. 





KITCHEN TOOL 


sells on sight. Season open now 
July 1st. Write quic ck. 7 


KITCHEN HARDWARE COPIPANY, 
102 North Ave,, Mt. Joy, Pa. 
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SORE 7 ES [)r ISAACHOMPJONS EYE WATER 

















; SULFRETS Sulphur and Sarsaparilla| 
§ THE A Sciehtific Internal Cure for 
2 bn agen Boils, Blotches, Ec- 
; QUICK zema, and all Blood and ‘Skin 
Humors, \ oo take. 

SSURE _ Your Tioproved. Complerion 
ect the of all we 

SPIMPLE  ciaim. a. By Mall25 cts, ‘Agents ) 
$CURE Wan Brunt & Myer, 
¢ Sennest Building, New York. 








Don’T BE DUPED 


Rn g have been placed upon the mar 
ral chea} reprints of the 1847 be net of 
* Webster's ictionary.” They are sold at a 
low price or given as a p: lum 





dealer, publishers, bor fl etc. These com- 


” Worthless 


sito ivan vase Naat Steu 
cl e eb- 
y ie bster’s Unabridged,” 


iced book, while they are substantiall: 


"Rep rint Dictionaries, 


Bees sagp copies of a book of one. = 
years ago, which was sold for about Ameer 
which was much superior to these imi’ tations, 
then a work of some merit but 


Long Since Obsolete. 


The Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary (edition 
of be ne iblished by our house is the only 
authentic one of that name. It bears our 
imprint on the title-page and is protected by 
copyright from cheap imitation. 

Valuable as the latter work is, we expended 
over a third of a maiiion 6 dollars in its revision 
of 1890, giving it a new title, 

Webster’s International Dictionary. 


Now in 1900 we have er @ new edition of 
the International wih 2 
Phrases, and yon ag he 
latest and best English Dictionary extant. 
This new edition was Rreperes 
direc < A 





2 
= 








tent specialists assisted by editors. At has New Pine 
t. 2364 Pages. 5000 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, 
Recently auetios from the International and 
to it the best for othe ame and student. 
10x36 inches. 
pages etther book sent for the asking. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mess. 
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WHAT EVERYBODY ‘WANTS TO KNOW 





Especially the Lacies. 


How a Beautiful Head of Thick Hair, May 
Be Acquired, and How it May 
Be Retained. 








Perfect preparations for the preven- 


- tion and cure of dandruff, falling hair 


and premature baldness have existed 
in the past only in theory. 

We know that diseases of the hair 
and scalp are of parasitic origin. 

This truth is the result of modern 
investigation and knowledge of the 
bacteriological origin of disease. 

We know now that the itching 
scalp, the falling hair and the dan- 
druff that annoy and disfigure are the 
work of a parasite hidden deep down 
in the scalp. 

To cure the surface indications we 
must reach the cause below. 

This, Cranitonic Hair Food does. 

It penetrates to the entire depth of 
the hair-follicle and destroys the para- 
site that causes the trouble. 

It does more—it feeds the weakened 
hair-follicle back to health. 

It is a natural food forthe hair. It 
gives the hair new life, luster and 
growth by feeding the scalp which 
holds the hair roots, for the life of the 
hair is in the scalp. 

It is absolutely harmless, contains 
no grease, sediment or dye matter. 

Have you dandruff? 

Cranitonic Hair Food will positively 
cure it. 

Is your hair falling? 

The only way to stop falling hair is 
to destroy the paracite which causes 
it. 

Cranitonic Hair Food does this, 
and then feeds the follicles and roots 
and rebuilds the waste tissue. 

The result is a new growth of 
strong, beautiful thick hair. 

FREE HAIR FOOD. 


To convince every reader of Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR that Cranitonic 
Hair Food will stop falling hair, make 
hair grow, cure dandruff and itching 
scalp, we will send by mail, prepaid, 
to all who will send full address to 
Cranitonic Hair Food Co., 526 West 
Broadway, New York City, a dainty 
bottle of Cranitonic Hair Food and a 
trial cake of Shampoo Scalp Soap. 

When writing please state present 
condition of scalp and inclose a lock 
of hair, or sample from daily comb- 
ings for free microscopical examina- 
tion, and mention Norma In- 
STRUCTOR. 

A complete report will be mailed to 
all who send hair, absolutely free. 


Don’t Pay Your Doctor 


Big fees. Six eminent specialists give you their 
combined skill in the cure of Catarrhal Diseases, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Stomach and Liver Diseases, 
Bright’s and other Kidney Diseases, Rheumatism, 
and Malaria, Hundreds have taken advantage of their 
magnificent offer to the peer to send for 25c. guar- 
anteed prescriptions for the cure of any of the above 
diseases. Why not youtoday? The Harvard Medi- 
cal Co., The Beacon, 17 Oxford St., Cambridge, niass. 


|LET US START YOU! 
ae ety ens crear 


. ts and salesmen 
traveling. Our agen oe lant 








int: 
appoint- 
Teller. 


a, Sch — eg Methods. 
NS ROPOS! ON. ANS. BIC. FREE 
World Mfg. Co., 6 World B’ld’g, Cincinnati, O. 

We recommend above firm as reliable.—Editor.) 
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Seen ina School Room. 


There were about thirty pupils in 
the class and it was a seventh grade. 

It was an average school, not re- 
markable in any way, apparently. At 
least that was my first impression. 
The teacher was handing out slips of 
paper as I entered, and at the same 
time saying, ‘“Write for me a few lines 
which will tell a story from your his- 
tory work.” The pupils wrote for 
perhaps five or six minutes, and then 
the teacher directed that the papers 
be exchanged. Then something was 
done that I never saw before. 

The teacher said, ‘‘I shall now give 
each one an opportunity to tell rap- 
idly and briefly what he finds in the 
paper that he holds that he likes, or 
thinks is well done.” : 

I said to myself, ‘‘Have I heard 
aright? Did she ask them to mention 
the things they liked?” From the ex- 
ercises that followed it was evident 
that that was precisely what she had 
done. Each child rose in his turn 
and mentioned one or more points in 
which the paper that he held was 
worthy of commendation. The state- 
ments were simple, terse and to the 
point. ‘‘I think this is well written ;” 
“‘T don’t find any misspelled words in 
this.” ‘The paragraphs are properly 
indented.” Sometimes it was ‘‘I like 
the way this sentence is worded.” 
The whole exercise did not consume 
over ten minutes. When all had re- 
cited, the teacher said, ‘“Now we will 
pass around the class again and each 
one may tell of anything that he finds 
that might be improved.” This time 
the range in the variety of the replies 
was more extended. Several mis- 
spelled words were corrected, the 
writing in some cases was criticised 
as being too small, irregular, or not 
easy to read, one or two instances of 
involved sentences were given, the 
paragraphing in some cases came in 
for a share of the criticisms. The 
spirit in which criticisms were made, 
however, was such as to rob them of 
their sting. The teacher’s attitude 
was expressed in her words, ‘‘Let us 
try to help by showing each other 
where our work may be improved,” 
and the ‘‘appreciation,” as well as the 
criticism, seemed good for the children 
as well as helpful to their work.— 
School and Home Education. 





Real Estate. 


Aand B buy three equal houses for $8,000, of 
which A contributes $5,000. The pro ies ad- 
vance, and they sell one for $8,000, and decide to 
each take a house himself. How should the 
money be divided ?—From Knots, 


————_+5>e___—_—— 
Guide to The Pan-American. 


Exquisite blending of soft harmonious colors 
has given to the Pan-American Exposition the 
name of the Rainbow City. Justas beautiful in 
its agrees tints is the handsome little guide 

k issued by the Lackawanna Railroal, ng 
information that e Pan-American visitor is 
anxious to have. Write for one, enclosing 4c in 
postage stamps to T. W. General Passenger 
Agent, New York. 





THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, Editor-in-Chief 


Assisted by Twenty Distinguished Educators and Men and 
Women of Letters. 


This library is a compendium of literature in the highest form for 
the entertainment and education of boys and girls from an early 
age to maturity; including fairy tales, legends, ballads, and folk 
lore, wonders of earth, sea and sky, animal stories, adventures, 
brave deeds, fiction, fun, fables, sea tales, school girl stories, natural 
history, natural science, exploration, poetry, biography, history, etc. 


etc. 


In Twenty Volumes—Richly Illustrated. 


The sale of The Young Folks’ Library offers an excep- 
tional opportunity for teachers to earn a good salary during 
vacation, or for permanent occupation. 


rospectus with full particulars will be sent upon application to 


HALL & LOCKE CO., Publishers, 


18 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Liberal Offer 
y to Teachers Only 


BIXLER’S PHYSICAL TRAINING 
IN PENMANSHIP is a work that is 
being used in hundreds af 
schools and colleges and has al- 
ways sold at 50 cents a copy in 
cloth binding. The work is 
based upon systematic training 
of the muscles for legibility, 
ease and speed in writing, and 
it pays particular attention to 
the teaching of the subject, It 
makes teaching easy and effec- 
tive. The work is fully illus- 
trated, gives a complete anal- 
ysis of all the letters and also 
imparts full information as to 
the organizing and teaching of 
itinerent classes, 

In order to give those teachers 
Aun who as yet have not seen a copy 
Ni PHO TNT \ po prenony of the work, an opportunity of 

\ ww \N \ eaN NN < INS \ seeing and examining it, we 

S S > will mail a copy in paper cover, 
finely printed on good paper, 
for10cents. Ora copy in cloth 
binding for 30 cents. 


G. BIXLER CO.. Wooster, 0. 
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How to Reduce it 
‘ Mrs.L,Lanier,Mar 
m™ tin ,Tenn.,writes: 
‘Itreduced my weight 2 pee. in 15days 
without any unp! effects wh Tad ly 
vegetable, and harmlessas water. Any This elegant watch, 
se son uae + at pase at little expense. = heontifaichain 
os ° * and charm comple’ 
a box of it F full. weer nn hg hack plain for $1.98. Thehandsomest watch and the most beautiful chain 
sealed package ford. cents for postage ,etc. _— —— price, SEND NO MONEY, < ee oy — = =~ 
Hauu CAL us wich your name and address an: 
Co, Dept. D, St.Louis, Mo, and chain nicheem to you by express. You examine them at the 
express office and if as represented pay express agent our special 
introductory price $1.98 and the watch and chain and charm are 


You can ours. A guarantee for 5 years with every watch. Address 
learn All kt. E. CHALMERS & OO, 352-356 Dearborn St. Chicago, 
About It 
FREE. Our Booklet tells many SECRETS. M, OLD EYES made new; away with spectacles. 
Young & Co,, Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. By mail 10c. Dr. Foote,Box 788,N. Y. 
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A inducements.) 
ite for Pe pent, Chien. The 


$5 to $50 a Cosa heat Ge 
40 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


EACHERS WANTED to represent large Gen- 
eral Merchandise Co, Sal. to start $45 and expenses, 
Address Branch No1,713 N. Channing, St. Louis, Mo. 
WE Want Men with push,etc. tosupply country 
homes with an absolute necessity. $8 to $15 

worth used in each home. Profit 200percent. Outfit 
terms, etc., free. Ordway & Co., 548. St., Peoria Ill, 
V AC ATION Shopping, or Bicycle Bag, 
9 in seal brown cord. Fine 


or coarse mesh, leather handles. 50cents. Evans 
Specialty Ce., Dept:7,P. o. Box 19 197,W. altham, Mam. 


HERE IS ANEW MONEY MAKER 


Agente makin ar lis; 
mts makin, 
¥ Mig.Go. De 


We. Domestic 

AGENTS. WANTE To canvass for the sale of 
Roses, Shrubs, and all 

varieties of Nursery stock. Outtfi t free and start any 
man who wants to work. Write today for terms. 

Cc. L. YATES, Rechester, N. Y. 

$25 for a Nam the best name for our new 
magazine and 25c.instamps 
for one years subscription, we will give $25.00. In case 
more thun one person sends the name selected, prize 
will be divided equally among successful contestants. 
This contest will close August 1, 1901. Remember this, 


a reliable offer by a responsible house. Writetoday. 
C. Mayland & Swenk, 1320S, 21 St., Phila. 


KNO Can you untie ’em? Book 100 prize 
s problems with yell Great debaters. 
Teachers delighted. 10 cts. 

S. E. CLARK, 30 N. oth St, Philadelphia. 


LADIS TO DO PLAIN SWING 


at home $1.50 par day, four months work guaranteed 
Send stamped addressed envelope for soe oe ag 
R. W. Hutton & Co., Dept. 192, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Ee, 
8 
costs 7c, sells for 250, 
Millions will be sold. Out- 

. Minneapolis, Minn. 











To the person sending us 











Lady or Gentleman 





i EACH ER to travel and ap- 
point agents for our 
CEES superb line of publi- 
cations. Absolutely 

T no canvassing re- 
en ee Per 44 

absolutel a Ane £ Address 


Colonial Publishing » tel Dept. C 17, Chicago. 





Seven Studies for Young Men. 


Largest, best, most practical exposition on the 
care and preservation of the human body, ever in 


rint in any language. 392 octavo pages, 
Conty illustrated eeght colored plates with full 
page explanation. Authors’ Drawings. Self 


mental culture made practical toany one. Hand 
sewed binding; leather back; Parchment corners; 
Indexed. Valuable formulas that will save you 
money, time, health, doctor bills, and impart an 
education that cannot be peosann’ > from sony other 
books on earth, Notin book —— 
Literature free. Keith Publisher, ret pellovil e, 0. 


Womanly Beauty 


of face and formattained, or preserved our new 
methods. Our Booklets, *“*Toilet Talks? and the 
ex of Beauty” sent Free to ladies. 

G. H. Hunt, Box 866, Monroe Center, Ill. 


Excessive Growth of Hair Stopped. 


Removed instantaneously by my new, safe remedy. 
Guaranteed not to injure the skin. Sent on receipt 
of¢l. Mrs. G. Wilson, P. 0. Box 444, N. Y. 


PIMPLE AND BLACKHEADS 


cotirely 5 zomewes in2to5 days 
clear and hg Ithy. . 


kin deft soft, 
Penfenin 1. A, Send 10 cts. 
Bird, Dept. 93, 64 Federal St., Boston, Mass 

VE TRUST YOU WITH A BOOK 
A plain common sense book on nealth and disease, 
love, marriage and parentage, by a venerable New 
York physician ; about all any sensible, curious man 
or woman needs to know; richly illustrated. Any 
adult may have “Flashlights,” price 25c. on approval 
for postage, 5c, and can pay for it by doing us asmall 
favor. M. Hill Pub. Co., 129 E. 28th St., N, Y. 


Personal Magnetism 
FRE social success; improve your talents; 
gratify your ambitions; cure diseases 
and bad habits; anid wield wonderful power and 
influence over others? If so, write for our book 
—by t owe | eminent specialists. It thoroughly 
explains a all the — secrets of tn taentine? 
Personal ism, Magnetic 
ete. It isthe Tost meaeeiatte work of the cen- 
tury. Positively nothing like it ever before pub- 
lished. It has brought success to tho 
We guarantee success to He or forfeit $1,000.00 


The book isfree. A postal card from you today 
brings the book tomorrow. Address, 


American College of Sciences, 
Dept.B.R.8. 420 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 

















—Would you achieve business and 


to sell our preparations, Can make from | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 


pent FOR 2 7s. 


The English Language. 


A Frenchman thirsting for linguistic 
superiority recently began a course of 
English lessons with a teacher of lan- 
guages. After toiling conscientiously 
throngh a good many exercises, the fol- 
lowing: dialogue between the pupil and 
his master was overheard : 

“T find the English very difficult,’’ 
complained the Frenchman. ‘‘How do 
you pronounce t-o-u-g-h ?”” 

“Tt is pronounced ‘tuff.’’’ 

“Eh, bien, ‘tuff ;’ ‘snuff,’ then, is real 
s-n-o-u-g-h, is it not ?” 

“Oh, no; ‘snuff’ is spelt s-n-u-ff. As 
a matter of fact, words ending in o-u-g-h 
are somewhat irregular.’’ 

“Tsee; a superb language ! 
is ‘tuff’ and c-o-u-g-h is ‘cuff.’ 
very bad cuff.” 

“No ; it is ‘coff,’ not ‘cuff.’ ” 

“Very well; cuff, tuff and coff. And 
d-o-u-g-h is ‘duff,’ eh ?”’ 

“No, not ‘duff.’ ” 

“* ‘Doff,’ then ?” 

“No ; ‘doh.’ ” 

“Well, then, what about h-o-u-g-h?” 

“That is pronouced hock.” 

***Hock !’? Then, I suppose, the thing 
the farmer uses, the p-l-o-u-g-h, is ‘pluff,’ 
or is it ‘plock,’ or ‘plo?’ Fine language 
—‘plo.’ ” 

“No, no ; it is pronounced ‘plow.’ ”’ 

“T shall soon master English, I am 
sure. Here we go. ‘Plow,’ ‘coff,’ ‘cuff,’ 
‘hock,’ and now here is another— 
r-o-u-g-h ; that is ‘row,’ I suppose ?”’ 

“Oh, no, my friend; that’s ‘ruff’ 
again.”’ 

“And b-o-u-g-h is ‘buff?’ ”’ 

“No; that happens to be ‘bow.’ ”’ 

‘‘Yes, wonderful language. And I 
have just e-n-o-u-g-h of it; that’s ‘enou,’ 
is it not?” 

“No ; ‘enuff.’ ”” 


———— - +e 
To the Teachers of New York State. 


The local committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association guarantee to 
their fellow teachers in New York 
state that they will be prepared to 
furnish good quarters to all teachers 
who may attend the meeting of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association 
in Buffalo July 5 and 6, 1901, and the 
few days preceding and following, at 
the following rates: $1 a day per per- 
son, two or more persons in a room; 
$1 to $2 a day, one person in a room; 
good breakfasts from 25 cents to 50 
cents. Other meals can be obtained 
down town or on the exposition | as 
grounds. Those desiring accommoda- 
tions should write to C. N. Millard, 


T-o-u-g-h 
I have a 
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Comic rie Osrdes’ We guarant 
ooo articles, all 
when send 1 
articles unless 


ordering Scents to 
azine one full year. We will posi 
order them Ph a subscription to the ones 


tee that you will receive every 

only 2 cents 1n stam; 
aoc for the wp MA 

refuse to send you tho 


Macazixz. send 13 cents in stamps and we will forward 


ur address, 


offer is made simply to introduce our paper, 
—— all who get it will continue to subscribe 


for years. 
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ANTI-BUNION PLASTERS CUR 


Nothing elsewill. For 10c 


a handsome. l6p.. filastrated 


Easy Healthy. Shapely 






BUNIONS, 

we matl tone plaster and 
ve 

Feet.‘ i treste CS K m4 


hygieneof the feet. the cure of buni 
gad removal of corns, “Neg 1p dete nai = - iaen 


T REMEDY co 


Dearborn 8t.,Chicago, II. 





Finest Ey 


eglasses $1 


New scientific method of supplying eye ao and 


spectacles by 
sponsible 0; 


mail without oculists’ fee: re- 
opiical concern. Send for free treatiosand 


apparatus for self test and measurement. 


E. 23rd St., New York City. 





Wyse Optical Co., 156 
2for 
250 PAT. 
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A.N. Pardon Fish Hook Co. Owensbuse, Ky. 
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curely packed, 
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KING HARV: RD CO, 


stshaving soap. 
of | $1 00. Address, 
Dept. 12, Chicago, Til. 





A Letter Just Received. 


DEAR SIRs:— 

I have enj njoyed th the work of taking orders for your 
much needed book (Ladies’ Guide) very much, I 
am sometimes Tope to give up my pastoral work 
and swing into the giorious work << s @ copy of 
‘Ladies’ Guide’”’ into every family. find no trouble 
in enlisting the attentions. and huguthy of fathers 
and mothers in the subjects treated. They try to 
turn me down but I plead with them for a hearing, 
telling them I have somethingas necessary as flour 
and bread. I tell them Idon't ask them to buy, only 
look at the book. I nevershowed it toa mother or 
wife yet but what would like the work. They al- 
ways sit down to listen and admire the book. The 
reason for my success is that I believe heartily in the 
book myself. I tell the folks that when I am dead 
and gone, the book will go on a mission of instruction 
in the home and increase in value. Ifind aboutnine 
homes out of ten needing my book. When I leavea 
home without an order Veawe it with the prope t 
of one in the future. The wife wants to see 
band about it, so I call norleave self-addressed 
postal card and your circular ‘“‘Reasons Why.” I 
can see great possibilities before a man (or woman) 
wholly given up to pana 3 Dr. Kellogg’s works, 


May 2, 1901. BO SIASTIC AGEiIT. 

This letter was addressed to Good Health Publish- 
ing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. It speaks for itself. 
We want many more energetic agents to sell ‘“‘Lad- 


ies’ Guide.” erybody wants it. Liberal com- 
missions. Big wages made by energetic men, 
Write to-day. 


Good Health Eablishins Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Work DURING SUMMER MONTHS, 


Reliable people wanted everywhere, in each 
town, village, and city to distribute small book- 
lets, circulars, and samples, for large advertisers, 
Good pay. Nocanvassing. Address, 

NARDER ADVERTISING COMPANY, 
611 Broadway New York. 


Don’t Gap: Only perfect device for holding waist 
and skirt together. Price rite today. Perfec- 
tion Co., 703 Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y_ 
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Elegant Gifts from 


Teacher to Pupil 








School Souvenirs 


These Souvenirs are 3x54 inches in size 





The above cut shows, reduced in size, our School Souvenirs, which have attained such won- 
derful popularity as fitting gifts from teacher to pupil 


At Close of School or Any Holiday or Anniversary, 


when it is desired to present a memento. They are not only handsome to look at, but bearing 
the names of all connected with the school, they are of value as real souvenirs, and will be 
highly prized and carefully preserved. 

The Souvenirs are printed on fine white ivory-finished cards, with handsome embossed 
border. The first card has the name and location of school, teachers and officers, as may be 
desired, with artistic design, printed in bright gold. The names ofall the pupils appear upon 
another card, as many cards being used as is necessary to accommodate all the names without 
crowding. The cards are tied at the corner with cord of colored silk. We make three styles of 
Souvenirs, as shown above, 


Plain Souvenirs, Flag Souvenirs, 
and Photograph Souvenirs, 


differing only in the style of the first or title card. 


FLAG SOUVENIRS: The American flag, in colors, attached to a golden staff, and embossed, 
is placed upon the title card in the place of the regular Souvenir design. It makes a handsome 
and patriotic device. This we have named our Flag Souvenir, and itshould be so designated 
when ordering. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only in copying and trans- 
ferring to the title card of the Souvenir the photograph of the teacher, the schoolhouse, some 
favorite author or popular hero. Those desiring Souvenirs with photograph should send a 
cabinet-sized photograph from which to copy. There will be no change in the photograph, and 
the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of original, but reduced in size. Much more satis- 
factory results can be given if a cabinet-sized bust or half-length picture is sent than if a full 
length. Photographs returned after copying. 


SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS, y icon rore eo, Longfellow, Holines, ‘Tennyson, Lowell, 
Bryant, or any one of a list of 100 noted people, can be placed on the Souvenirs at the same price 


as the Photograph style, and it will not be necessary to send a picture to us as we have fine ones 
to copy from. 


NUMBER TO ORDER. There should be at least as many cards ordered as there are names 
appearing upon the Souvenirs. The price is based upon the number of cards anda large number 
of names extra would call for extra expense. State definitely the number you wish, and send 
plainly written, the matter you desire printed. Be sure that names are correctly spelled and 
plainly written. In proper names unusual care is always necessary. 

Orders can usually be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be 
sent in a couple of weeks in advance, if possible. 


PRICE FOR SOUVENIRS. 


12 or less 75c. 
PLAIN SOUVENIRS. 15 90c. 
Additional 3c. Each. 
FLAG SOUVENIRS.—Figure amount number of Plain Souvenirs would cost, then add 20 per 
cent to total. 
PHOTOGRAPH OUVENIRS.—Figure amount number of Plain Souvenirs would cost, then add 
25 per cent to total 


; Our New Souvenir Booklets 





LONGFELLOW 


SOUVENIR 
BOOKLET 

















“Ye are better than all the ballads 
Chat ever were sung or said; 
For ve are living poems, 
Find all the rest are dead, °° 








MCMI 





NEW IDEA AND HANDSOME DESIGN. 


The above cut shows the cover design of our latest Souvenir idea, the Souvenir 
Booklet. This is printed in black and gold upon heavy enameled paper. The booklet 
consists of sixteen pages, and has a number of selections and poems from the works 
of the author named. Weretain in these the characteristic feature of our other 
Souvenirs, and the name and location of school, names of teacher and all the pupils 
are printed on some of the inside pages of the booklet. The booklet is 444 by 5% in 
size, and is tied at the back with silk cord. Our series at present is made up of 


Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and Lowell, 


the leading four among American poets, and each order will be made up from these 
four in due proportion unless it is desired and stated otherwise. 

This Booklet is highly artistic and is something that any teacher may be proud 
to present and every pupil glad to receive. 


PRICE FOR SOUVENIR BOOKLET. 


For 15 or less $1.25. 
Additional 4c. each. 
Special prices where over 100 are ordered. 
Be sure and mention Souvenir Booklet when this sort is desired. 
Send 2-cent stamp for Samples. 











Instructor Publishing Co. 2-0-2: 10 Dansville, N. Y. 


























A Wing Style—21 other styles to select from. 


We make the WING PIANO and sell it ourselves. , It goes direct from our factory 
S ave fr om $100 to $200 to your home. We do not employ any agents or salesmen. When you buy the 


WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of construction and our small wholesale profit. This profit is small, because we sell thous- 
ands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 profit 
on each. You can calculate this yourself. 


H W.. H No Money We will send any WING PIANO to any part of 
Sent on Trial. € Pay Freig ht in Advance, the United States on trial. We pay freight'in 
advance and do not ask for any advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your home, 
we take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


e H Our many styles give a greater variety of pianos to select from than is found 
it IS Easy to D eal with Us in any retail store. The large lithographs in our catalogue show you these 
styles in the different woods, making it easy for you to select. Our correspondence department answers any questions you may ask, 
and gives all information promptly. You will find it more convenient as well as more economical to buy a piano from us than to 
buy from your local dealer. We sell on easy payments, and take old instruments in exchange. 

imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp zither, 
The Instr umental Attachment and banjo. Music written for these instruments, with and without 


piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor orchestra. 
The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us and it cannot be had in any other piano, although there are several 
imitations of it. 
Al | W in g Pi anos have seven and one-third octaves, double lever grand repeating action, grand overstrung bass 
with three strings to each note in the middle and treble registers; the scale is thesame as in grand 
pianos, with largest size ‘of sound-board and strings of the greatest length, giving greatest volume and power of tone; the cases are 
double veneered inside and outside, and finished in Circassian walnut, dark rich mahogany, genuine quartered oak, and ebonized. 
The keys are of the finest grade of polished ivory and ebony. : 


Special Features.—Built up wrest plank construction, dove-tailed top and bottom frame case construction, full length, extra 
heavy metal plate, metal depression bar, metal key bed support, improved noiseless direct. motion pedal action, non-twisting ham- 
mer shanks, imported wrought-iron tuning pins, copper covered bass strings, improved practice attachment, full length duet music 


desk, instrumental attachment. 


H We refer to over 31,000 satisfied purchasers in every part of the 
In 33 Years Over 3 1,000 P 1anos United States. WING PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve years 


against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 


H about pianos, containing 116 large pages, sent free on request. Everyone who 
A Book of Infor mation intends to purchase a piano should have it. Write for it to-day. 
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